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Foreword 



No invitation could be more gratifying to me than to be 
asked to write a foreword to a book that will help a reader 
to understand the nature of communism in Red China, 
and therefore in all countries in which communism exists. 
For communism is universal in character; what happens 
in one Communist-controlled country has happened re- 
peatedly, and will continue to happen, in every country 
in which the Communists are able to seize power. 

I have been asked, "What is a Chinese Communist 
like?", and my answer is that a Chinese Communist is like 
any other Communist whether Czech or Pole or Hunga- 
rian in his actions, thinking, motives, and organization. 
To pose the question is as silly as asking what a Chinese 
Catholic is like, for a Chinese Catholic is like any other 
Catholic be he French or Italian or Spanish since the 
fundamental faith is the same; quite opposite, however, is 
that of communism. 

The Red China Communist is not atypical; the methods 
used to reduce him to subservience are written into the 
histories of all the European colonies of Soviet Russia. The 
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procedural pattern is the same: a soft-pedaling technique 
in the initial stages, followed by the call for a united 
front of all liberals; the championing of civil liberties and 
of ''democracy/' even liberalism; the promise o land to 
the tiller until the Party becomes powerful enough to dis- 
possess the farmer; the promise of liberation to the worker 
which precedes his degradation to slave laborer; the 
fa9ade of democratic representation of all parties as a 
lure to all opposition to the regime; and, finally, complete 
submission to Soviet Russia. 

How such a program unfolded in China is the subject 
of this unique book by Mr. Chow Ching-wen, well-known 
writer and scholar and former president of Northeastern 
University in Manchuria. Before he escaped to Hong 
Kong in the year 1957, Mr. Chow had served for eight 
years in high-ranking positions in the Communist Party 
and in the government hierarchy, beginning in the spring 
of 1949 when he was sent as a representative of the China 
Democratic League to establish headquarters at Peking. 
Combining as it does the sincerity of an idealist with the 
disillusionment of an objective political analyst one who 
speaks from vast, intimate experience in Communist meth- 
ods but who retains at the same time warm, human values 
this may be said to be written in his heart's blood. 

To me, personally, the most affecting chapters are those 
relating to regimentation of scholars and intellectuals, 
such as the experiences of Mr. Hu Feng. But other chap- 
ters are equally revealing, and I should like to call the 
reader's attention especially to those on cultural and 
moral values as we know them. The basic questions in 
determining the merits of any rule, and particularly Com- 
munist rule, should be: What is happening to man? What 
is happening to that ever-glorious and insuppressible lib- 
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erty of mind? And, very appropriately, what is happen- 
ing to the common man, the poor man, the tiller in the 
field and the worker on the bench the men the Com- 
munists today have the effrontery still to claim they 
champion and love and care for? This hook has many 
values, but perhaps its prime one lies in the fact that it 
tells how utterly worthless human life is under a Com- 
munist government. 

Western political analysts strain to achieve a cold, often 
an amoral, objectivity in discussing world affairs such 
matters as strategy, enlightened self-interest, logistics, 
manpower resources, and so forth as though to discuss 
moral right and wrong or what is happening to the con- 
cept of man and of human nature would be to lay one- 
self open to charges of morbid sentimentalism. Thus the 
essence of this war between two conflicting ideologies is 
not even basically understood. The menace to our mod- 
ern civilization is not a threat to the capitalist system nor 
is it expansion of Soviet imperialism; it is not the increase 
of Soviet manpower and material resources or the enlarge- 
ment of its "sphere of interest'* by acquisition of more 
colonies and semicolonies (a colonialism which I thought 
Marx, Lenin, and every good Communist was trying to 
destroy). The issue at stake is a conflict of two diamet- 
rically opposed concepts of man and of the value of 
human life. A characteristic example was given by 
Khrushchev during a visit to Indonesia, where he was 
totally incapable of appreciating the Indonesian dance; 
as he told Sokarno, the only important thing is "pro- 
duction." 

Red China's communes are the extreme classic example 
of the logical development of this concept of human life. 
A life that of man, woman, or child is valuable or 
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valueless in direct proportion to the amount which he or 
she can produce for the state per day, per week, and per 
month. 

Another question I am frequently asked is, "How do the 
Chinese people live under Communist rule?", and again I 
say that the people in Red China live exactly as the peo- 
ple in Russia, Poland, Hungary, or East Germany live. The 
available goods may differ, but the motives and con- 
straints are the same. The vast majority have little time 
or strength to be concerned with more than their own 
personal struggle for survival. Then: "Wherein lies its 
strength?" Just as in Czarist Russia, where the upper 
bourgeoisie found it to their interests (were "bribed," ac- 
cording to Lenin) to support the ruling aristocracy, so in 
every Communist country the motives of the privileged 
are directed toward supporting the powers that can dis- 
pense at their sweet wiU the products of slave labor. In 
every country there are men, especially up-and-coming 
young men, who want "success" and privilege, better 
schools for their children, better vacations for their wives. 
There are also men who do not wish to have anything to 
do with politics and who would leave politics alone if 
politics would leave them alone. The latter, through in- 
ertia, lend a negative support to the administration, but it 
is the ambitious ones who push ahead that make up its 
strength. 

Milovan Djilas, in his book, The New Class, analyzes 
the subject and concludes that the rise of the ambition- 
driven to the "ruling class" is inevitable. 

How, one may ask, does an ambitious man, among 
the ambitious, learn to get along and be a success? The 
first step is to become a card-carrying member. But that 
is not enough. One must be noted down in the Party 
portfolio as an "active" member. How does one become 
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an "active" member? Routine attendance at all functions 
and group meetings is not enough. One must not be 
silent. When a poor friend is being toutseng-ed (that is, 
''struggled against" and criticized, pointed and spat at, 
and denounced), the ambitious member must speak 
louder than the rest; he must talk with a great show of 
conviction and of familiarity with ideological cliches. It 
won't do if the sessions are too quiet and nobody is being 
denounced. Someone must be found to be denounced. 
Someone must be informed against. If our go-getter has 
no mere acquaintances he can attack, he has friends; if no 
friends, then there is his mother or his father, a sister, 
brother, or cousin. He goes on and on. He has by this 
time convinced the commissar that he has earned the title 
of "active" member. He is accepted; he is promoted, given 
control of a department; he is on his way to success. This 
is the universal story in all Communist countries of the 
rise of the scheming and ambitious, the "smarter" young 
men who constitute the strength of the ruling Party. 
Periodical purges provide a discipline which weeds out the 
halfhearted and less unscrupulous and binds more tightly 
the loyal comrades, thereby achieving still greater co- 
hesion among the ruling elements. The system perpetuates 
itself. 

The general state of ignorance concerning China and 
the Chinese people is appalling, and mistakes in the past 
have had grievous consequences for the world. In 1944, 
in The Vigil of a Nation, I reported a civil war on a giant 
scale in Japanese-occupied China, a war which no Ameri- 
can journalist would report. In this book I called the 
Communist rule a "reign of terror," at a time when all 
the journalists and Orientalists and professors of Asiatic 
affairs agreed, to a man, that the invaders were but 
"liberals" and "agrarian reformers." I cannot recall one of 
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all these professors able, at least in theory, to read 
Chinese books who told the American public the truth. 
These opinion-makers cleaxly did not know of the exist- 
ence of, or bother to read if they did, Tang Ti Chiensheh, 
an elementary Communist handbook for Chinese Party 
members, written in clear and understandable Chinese 
and distributed by the hundreds of thousands. 

Mistakes of this nature produced portentous events and 
guided the international policy of a nation. Men who 
visited Yenan on a three-week tour were taken for author- 
ities. A liberal and goodhearted American journalist, re- 
viewing my book, practically suggested that my soul was 
in need of salvation when I could write thus about the 
adorable agrarian reformers; and Philip Jaffe's Amerasia 
said that every moral fiber of Lin Yutang was decayed 
and that I was ready for a post-mortem. 

It is pointless to go over the immediate past, except for 
the lessons that may be learned before the historians take 
over. Mistakes in state policy in regard to Chinese Com- 
munists have been major. On these mistakes basic Ameri- 
can state policy was founded. The mistake about the 
charming agrarian reformers was one. The second was 
General Marshall's move to try to force a deceptive peace 
by calling off the Kuomintang Army, which was sealing up 
Kalgan, thus permitting the flood of Chinese Communists 
through the gateway to Manchuria. The belief in a "third 
force," liberal and democratic but neither Kuomintang nor 
Communist which was General Marshall's on his return 
home would make any Chinese weep. There have been 
other examples of wishful thinking: that Mao Tse-tung 
might, possibly, let us hope, become a second Tito; that 
Communist China might, possibly, let us hope, be wooed 
away from loyalty to Moscow. Of such wishes there is no 
end. 
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Here at last is a book by a Chinese who knows the true 
story of the Communist regime. I hope he will be be- 
lieved, even though he is a Chinese talking about China. 

Lin Yutang 



Preface 



For nearly thirty years, I have engaged in educational, 
political and cultural activities in China, working for the 
realization of freedom and democracy and for the welfare 
of the people, in the hope that ultimately the various 
problems which confront my country would be solved. 

In the tumultuous period which preceded the forma- 
tion of the Chinese Communist regime, my Party, the 
China Democratic League, participated in the People's 
Political Consultative Conference which Mao Tse-tung 
called. As one of the leaders of my Party, I attended the 
Conference in Peking in 1949. After the establishment of 
the Peking Government, I became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Political and Legal Affairs of the Government 
Administration Council. But soon I found myself in fre- 
quent disagreement with the measures taken by the Com- 
munists. The China Democratic League was turned into a 
tool of the Communists, and the Chinese people were ex- 
ploiteH and became enslaved. My sense of frustration and 
exasperation became gradually more acute, until I de- 

xiii 
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cided that I had to break with the Communist Govern- 
ment and return to the free world. 

I have intended this book to be an impartial and truth- 
ful record, in the hope that through it, I may help the 
people of the free world to understand more clearly the 
true nature of the Chinese Communist regime, so that 
they may better know how to deal with it and avoid be- 
ing deceived. Aside from its being a book for general 
readers who are interested in the Chinese Communist 
problem, I am confident that there is also material in it 
which will be helpful to statesmen, experts on the Chinese 
problem, commentators, and leaders of the West, 

The Chinese edition of this book has already gone into 
a second large printing in Hong Kong, and the Japanese 
edition was published in September, 1959. In my prefaces 
to these two editions, I emphasized a few matters which 
are of special interest to readers in the East. Now that the 
English version is about to be published, I would like to 
call Western readers' attention to a few points: 

(1) Before and immediately after the Chinese Com- 
munists seized power in Mainland China, many Western 
commentators, reporters, and officials believed that Mao 
Tse-tung was a "local Communist'' with nationalistic senti- 
ments. Others considered the Chinese Communists to be 
^democratic revolutionaries/* who were engaged in a 
peasants' revolution for agrarian reform. The result was 
they tried to treat the Chinese Communists and the Rus- 
sian Communists differently, and even played up to Mao 
Tse-tung in the hope that he would become another Tito. 
Some people in the West still entertain these notions. In 
this book, readers will find explanations as to why these 
notions are wrong, 

(2) In the West, many intellectuals, especially those 
who know something about Chinese culture, believe that 
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the Chinese Communist Party is a local organization, and 
as such, cannot help being influenced by traditional Chi- 
nese culture, even by Confucianism. They therefore hope 
that the Chinese Communist Party may one day be assimi- 
lated by Chinese culture and become less like the cruel 
and ruthless Communist Party of Soviet Russia. This be- 
lief, unfortunately, cannot be supported by facts. The 
Chinese Communist Party is an organization built on 
Marxism-Leninism, and is not influenced in any way by 
traditional Chinese culture. Of that there is ample proof 
in this book. 

( 3 ) Because of these two misconceptions, some people 
in the West believe that between Communist China and 
Soviet Russia, there exist great differences and contradic- 
tions which will lead to a split between the two countries. 
There are also many rumors of the serious rivalry between 
the international and national cliques within the Chinese 
Communist Party. So they adopt a "wait and see the two 
tigers fight it out" attitude, and some even use the hack- 
neyed phrase "yellow peril" to describe the potential ag- 
gressiveness of the Chinese Communists, hoping thereby 
to damage the relationship between Soviet Russia and 
Communist China. This is not being realistic. The Chinese 
Communist Party and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, both based on Marxist-Leninist ideology, are 
agreed on basic principles and their ultimate goal in inter- 
national struggles. Their opinions may differ on methods 
of dealing with secondary problems, but this does not 
affect their close co-operation. Because of their ideological 
affinity and mutual interests, no member of the Commu- 
nist bloc would think of challenging the leadership of the 
Soviet Union. 

(4) It is difficult, owing to language difficulties, for 
many people in the West to understand the Chinese Com- 
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munist Party. Since the Chinese Communists seized power, 
there has been a steady flow of books and articles about 
them, but not enough factual information has come to 
light. At the same time, the periodicals and pamphlets in 
English which the Chinese Communists send to Western 
countries are effective propaganda and cause confusion in 
the minds of many as to the real situation in Communist 
China today. I sincerely hope that my book will clear 
away some of the fog which surrounds the countiy. 

The Chinese edition of this book was published in 
January, 1959. Since then, there have been some new de- 
velopments in Communist China. Among those which I 
have not dealt with in the book are these: 

( 1 ) Chairmanship of Communist China. Although Mao 
Tse-tung has relinquished that position, he is still the 
most powerful man in the country. This is because, in 
Communist regimes, the Party controls the Government, 
and Mao is still the Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party. It would be a great mistake to think that Mao has 
lost any of his power. 

(2) The anti-Communist war in Tibet. This is one of 
the most striking examples of the anti-Communist activi- 
ties the people of China are waging today. This kind of 
war may erupt at any time and in other parts of China. 
It appears that the Chinese Communists have gained the 
upper hand in Tibet, but this does not mean that the anti- 
Communist Tibetans have surrendered or been completely 
annihilated by the Communists. They are more resolved 
than ever to oppose the Chinese Communists and are still 
engaged in resistance activities, but they have switched 
from engaging the Chinese Communists in battle in the 
cities to guerrilla warfare, and so are not attracting as 
much attention as before. 

(3) The Peopled Communes have been tidied up. 
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When the Chinese Communists established the communes, 
they encountered great difficulties and resistance from 
the people. Subsequently, they were compelled to change 
some of their measures, which were impractical or did not 
produce the desired results. This does not mean that the 
communes have been scrapped or that the peasants have 
gone back to agricultural co-operatives. The Chinese 
Communists are still carrying on with the People's Com- 
munes, but with a few concessions to the people, such as 
allowing members to eat at the mess hall or to cook their 
own meals at home. 

(4) The poverty of the people has become worse than 
before, while production has been greatly reduced. Ex- 
cept for the privileged class and its parasites, the people 
do not have enough to eat. In the cities, the shortage of 
subsidiary foodstuff is acute. Because of hunger, the peo- 
ple are not attaining maximum production. Not only has 
there been no "great leap forward" in production, but 
even the earlier statistics were greatly exaggerated, ac- 
cording to the announcement of the Eighth Session of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. This 
is an illustration of the difficulties the Chinese Commu- 
nists are having. 

(5) New anti-Rightists campaigns and struggles within 
the Party. The Communist Party have made some obvi- 
ous mistakes, such as encouraging people to make steel in 
their back yards, the "great leap forward/' and the estab- 
lishment of People's Communes, about which some Party 
members spoke out critically. Mao Tse-tung and others 
in power would not correct their General Line, but called 
their criticizers Rightists and liquidated them. 

So far, the highest-ranking Party member who has been 
purged is only a secretary of a provincial committee ol 
the Chinese Communist Party. But dissension within the 
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Party, coming at a time when the country is confronted 
with economic difficulties and when the people are gen- 
erally discontent and restless, is troublesome indeed for 
the Chinese Communists. 

Finally, I should like to emphasize that although the 
Chinese Communist regime Is relatively a newcomer to 
the international scene, it is a potential threat to Asia and 
to the free world because of the size of the country under 
its rule and the number of people it has enslaved, and be- 
cause its neighbors are comparatively underdeveloped 
economically and culturally. We should not try to appease 
Red China, or ignore her, or indulge in any wishful think- 
ing about her, but we should try to restrict her and destroy 
her before she arms herself to the teeth and puts the whole 
world in turmoil. 

I should like to thank the editors of Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., for their help in publishing the English 
version of this book. I am also grateful to Dr. Lin Yutang 
for writing a foreword, and to Mr. Lai Ming for his trans- 
lation, 

Chow Ching-wen 
February, 1960 
Hong Kong 
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How the Chinese Communists 
Seized Power 



The Chinese Communists have seized power in China. 
There were four major factors which, aside from the ef- 
forts of the Chinese Communists themselves, contributed 
to this phenomenon: (1) The Chinese Communists had 
the complete support of Soviet Russia. (2) The invasion 
of China by Japan gave the Chinese Communists the op- 
portunity to expand and develop in strength. (3) The 
Chinese Communists capitalized on the discontent and 
disillusionment of the Chinese people. (4) The corrup- 
tion and ineffectiveness of the Kuomintang Government 
paved the way for Communist success. 

These factors must be common knowledge to all who 
take an interest in Chinese affairs, but they may not be 
completely understood. I shall try to make what hap- 
pened in China clear to all, for what happened in my 
country may shed some light on how advanced capitalist 
nations can maintain better relations with other countries, 
and help emerging nations to recognize what communism 
is and know how to deal with it. We may profit from it 
by a better realization of what Soviet Russia is trying to 
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do in the underdeveloped countries of the world, and 
what is happening wherever there is a hotbed of Com- 
munist activities. We should never allow the measures we 
use to fight communism to become the very tools with 
which the Communists again build their road to power. 

1. Chinese Communists' Relations with Soviet Russia 

For the past hundred years, Russia, both under the Tsar 
and under Stalin, has been one of the chief aggressors of 
China. It is perhaps one of the ironies of history that what 
Tsarist Russia failed to achieve in China was carried out 
to a successful conclusion by Stalin after the Russian pro- 
letariat Revolution. Today, Communist China has become 
a colony of Soviet Russia and its most powerful satellite. 
Proof of this lies in the terms of the "Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance" which Stalin forced China to 
sign. 

Ever since the two countries started to have anything 
to do with each other three hundred years ago, Russia 
has coveted China. By 1924, she had taken much terri- 
tory away from China and possessed many extraordinary 
privileges in the country. When Soviet Union, in 1924, an- 
nounced its intention to give back to China all the terri- 
tory and relinquish all the pivileges Imperialist Russia 
had come by through force and aggression, the long-suffer- 
ing Chinese people believed that a new era in Sino-Rus- 
sian relationships had begun, based on equality and mu- 
tual respect. It was not until twenty years later that Russia 
revealed to the Chinese her true face, which had not 
changed after all, so far as her designs upon China were 
concerned. The fact was, of course, that it was through no 
goodness of heart that the newly set up Bolshevik Russia 
of 1924 relinquished the territory and special privileges 
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she held in China; she was compelled to do so. In 1924, 
Communist Russia after the Revolution was so shaky and 
weak that it was all she could do to look after her own 
domestic affairs. She had to let China go, especially since 
China herself in the wake of her Revolution was becom- 
ing increasingly impatient of imperialism in the country. 
On the surface, therefore, it seemed that Russia had 
turned over a new leaf in her relations with China. In 
fact, no such thing was ever contemplated. Soviet Russia 
had only been forced to suspend temporarily her ambi- 
tion to conquer China and enslave the people. Meanwhile, 
the seeds for aggression she had sown in China were not 
disturbed. 

As early as 1921, before Russia declared her intention 
of establishing diplomatic relations with China on the 
basis of equality, she had akeady "exported revolution" 
to China, by helping to set up the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) as a tool of aggression. When the young 
CCP was still too weak to stand alone, Russia encouraged 
it to join the Kuomintang Party (KMT) and gave this the 
euphoric name of "Kuomintang-Chinese Communist Party 
Co-operation." Russian advisers, military men and techni- 
cians never stopped arriving in China to teach their 
proteges and guide them in their work, which went on 
continuously. By 1945, Russia judged that the time had 
arrived for her to renew her hold on China, and Stalin 
forced the Nationalist Government to sign the "Sino-So- 
viet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance/* in which Russia 
shamelessly reclaimed the special rights she had so gran- 
diosely relinquished in 1924. After the end of the Second 
World War, having undermined the prestige of the Na- 
tionalists, Soviet Russia went on to prevent their troops 
from recovering the northeast provinces of China in the 
wake of Japanese withdrawal. At the same time, she 
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helped the CCP to build up a strong army in the North- 
east and to harass their "enemies." One of the first things 
Soviet Russia did when the Chinese Communists (CC) 
finally were in power in Mainland China was to get Mao 
Tse-tung to sign yet another "Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance" in which Mao pledged to re- 
spect the special rights which Soviet Russia had re- 
claimed. It was not until Soviet Russia had the CC in its 
complete control, when the CC had become the trust- 
worthy lackeys of Soviet Russia and China had become 
her colony, that Khrushchev, in 1954, made the gesture of 
proposing to abnegate some of the minor privileges which 
Soviet Russia held in the country. It was a gesture he 
could well afford to make, for by that time, he had har- 
nessed Communist China under an unbreakable yoke in 
the name of "the Solidarity of Soviet Russia and China," 
and "the unbreakable Friendship between Soviet Russia 
and China/* etc, ad nauseum. 

To those who know something of the record of past 
events, or to anyone who cares to glance through histori- 
cal documents, it should be perfectly obvious that the 
CCP, from the time of its inception until it succeeded in 
seizing power in China, always received directions from 
Moscow concerning its policies and tactics, that its Cen- 
tral Committee sometimes convened in Moscow, and that 
its high officials were all trained there. Soviet Russia not 
only directed the policies and tactics of the CC on specific 
problems, but it also sent armaments, roubles, political 
and military advisers, representatives and technicians to 
help the CC. It was no wonder that upon coming to power 
in China, the CC leaders repeatedly expressed their heart- 
felt gratitude toward Soviet Russia by saying that "the 
victory of the Chinese Revolution is unimaginable with- 
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out the support of Moscow." This, in fact, expresses 
tersely exactly what I shall try to elucidate. 

The Chinese people are not blind to these facts. They 
are not confused simply because the CC have shouted, 
"Long live Sino-Russian Friendship!", nor do they, simply 
because the CC have shouted, "Long Live the Chinese 
Communist Party!", forget that it was the CC who sold 
out the allegiance of their country and people to Soviet 
Russia. 



2. Results of the Invasion of China by Japan 

When the alliance of the KMT and the CCP broke up in 
1927, some members of the CCP went into exile, others 
went into hiding, and others led remnants of their small 
forces to establish a base in Chingkangshan in southern 
Kiangsi province. What was left of the strength of the CC 
was insignificant and diminishing. But the invasion of 
China by Japanese imperialists, which began on Septem- 
ber 18, 1931, and ended in the middle of August, 1945, 
gave the CC the opportunity to expand and develop in 
strength. In other words, the Japanese imperialists minis- 
tered to the CC, as it were, a life-saving miracle drug 
when it was on its deathbed. 

When the Japanese first invaded China, the Chinese 
Government, in the face of military forces much stronger 
than their own, adopted a policy of nonresistance and 
hoped that the League of Nations would condemn the 
invaders and put a restraining hand on the invasion, and 
that the Japanese, after having gained some concessions 
from China, would not press on with their invasion. The 
Chinese people, however, wanted to resist at any price. 

The CC quickly saw that to resist the Japanese invasion 
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would give them the opportunity to build up their 
strength. They jumped at the chance it offered, called 
for the establishment of an Anti- Japanese United Front, 
and won over to their side the sympathy of a large section 
of the Chinese people. That they took this stand and 
consequently had this support from the people no doubt 
helped the CC to withstand the five annihilation cam- 
paigns which the Government, with much superior forces, 
launched on them, and to break through the Government 
blockade on their base in southern Kiangsi and march 
on to northern Shensi province, and from there, to wait 
for a chance to strike again and strengthen their power. 

In 1935, when the CC arrived in northern Shensi, their 
forces had dwindled to some twenty thousand men. It 
was then not impossible for the Government to launch 
another annihilation campaign and break them up com- 
pletely. But by then, northern China was virtually un- 
der the sphere of influence of Japan, and Japanese forces 
were invading Suiyuan province. The Chinese people 
were clamoring for the Government to take up arms 
against Japan, and demanding that the civil war should 
stop. The Si-an Incident which took place on December 
12, 1936, brought about the cessation of the civil war, 
and events happened swiftly from then on. The following 
spring, the Communist army was reorganized as the 
Eighteenth Army Group, and on July 7, the same year, the 
Marco Polo Bridge Incident touched off a nationwide war 
of resistance against Japan. 

At the very beginning of the war, the CC decided that 
their first job was to expand in strength, so as to seize 
power eventually. Mao Tse-tung told the Communist 
forces that the Sino- Japanese war gave the CC an excel- 
lent opportunity to grow and that their policy was this: 
to devote 70 per cent of their effort to their own expan- 
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sion, 20 per cent to coping with the Government, and 10 
per cent to fighting the Japanese. Throughout the eight 
years of the Sino-Japanese war, the CC did in fact carry 
out this policy. They expanded their army, absorbed or 
harassed friendly anti-Japanese forces, and incessantly 
clashed with Government troops. On the other hand, they 
co-operated or played "hide and seek" with the Japa- 
nese army; most of the time, they just sat and watched 
the Japanese army slaughter the Chinese people. These 
activities were carried on behind the smoke screen of their 
anti- Japanese propaganda. 

By the end of the war, the size of their armed forces 
had grown from some twenty thousand men to one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand, and the CC were really in a 
position to try and seize power in China. 

3. Chinese Communists' Capitalization of the 
People's Disillusionment 

The last hundred years saw the Chinese people go through 
a series of painful experiences and frustrations. They 
wanted to resist the imperialists of many countries and 
stop them from encroaching upon the territory and rights 
of China. They wanted to oust the Manchus, and later, to 
oust the ineffective and corrupt warlords and bureau- 
crats of the Republic who brought them nothing but sor- 
row and chaos. They wanted to lead a peaceful life. But 
in most of these desires, they were frustrated, and trouble 
followed trouble. It was no wonder that they became an 
extremely discontented and disillusioned people. The 
trouble was, in the semifeudalistic and semicolonial coun- 
try which China was, the people, because of their scanty 
education and negligible ability to organize themselves, 
could not make themselves heard; and there was no or- 
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ganization which could give them effective and correct 
leadership. Since 1911, after the Manchu Dynasty was 
overthrown and the Republic of China came into exist- 
ence, many political parties had emerged in China, but 
the major ones were dominated or monopolized by war 
lords, bureaucrats and landlords, and the minor ones, 
although some of them boasted intellectuals among their 
members, never established close contact with the peo- 
ple. The cliques and factions of politicians at the time 
mostly had only one concern: to increase their personal 
power and wealth. The other associations or people's or- 
ganizations, such as the Tao Chiao Men, Green and Red 
Gang, Ko Lao Huei, Mutual Aid and secret societies, of- 
ten had no definite policies and were rather ineffectual. 
Their activities often did the country more harm than 
good. The only help the people got was from the intel- 
lectuals, who would respond to the people's outcries and 
fight for the realization of their wishes through move- 
ments such as the May 4 Student Movement, the Anti- 
British and Anti-Japanese Movements which followed the 
May 30 Incident, and the December 9 Anti-Japanese 
Student Movement, etc. 

Against this background, the CC stepped in and took 
up the people's cause. When the people wanted to resist 
imperialist aggression of China, the CC took up the hue 
and cry; when the people wanted democracy and free- 
dom, the CC promised to build China into a democratic 
and free country; when the people wanted better living 
conditions, the CC responded with anti-hunger slogans 
and promised them a happy and prosperous future; and 
when the people expressed the wish to be consulted over 
the affairs of the nation, the CC called for political con- 
sultations on all levels of society and the formation of a 
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coalition government composed of all parties. The CC 
were effective. Through their propaganda, they created 
the impression that they were sympathetic to the people's 
rightful and urgent demands. Unfortunately for the peo- 
ple, they did not realize that all these were empty prom- 
ises and meaningless words, and that what the CC really 
wanted was to grow and establish itself as a dictatorship, 
and to turn the democratic parties and groups into pup- 
pets and to bring the Soviet imperialists into China. Un- 
wittingly, the Chinese people and democratic parties and 
groups helped the CC to achieve this goal. 

For more than thirty years, the CC succeeded in de- 
ceiving the Chinese people. Their true colors quickly came 
to light, however, in the first three years after they came 
to power. By 1956-57, when they were still playing their 
tricks and trying to deceive the intellectuals into airing 
their opinions during the "Let hundred flowers bloom and 
hundred schools of thought contend" period, the people 
of China had already begun to struggle and revolt against 
them. For by then, the CC had emerged clearly as the 
enemy of the people and the object to be brought down. 



4. Connection Between Ineffective Kuomintang 
Government and Communist Success 

(a) What the CC Expected 

On April 2, 1949, the CC leaders gave a reception at the 
Liu Kuo Hotel in the old Legation Quarters in Peking for 
the leaders of the China Democratic League (CDL) who 
had just come north from Hong Kong. I was among those 
received by the CC leaders. When Marshal Yeh Chien- 
ying, former Chief-of-Staff of the Red Army, shook hands 
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with me, he blurted out, "The development of the situa- 
tion was entirely unexpected/' I only smiled back at him. 

That the CC would be in power one day was no sur- 
prise. What Yeh meant was that they had not expected it 
to come about that way, and so soon, at all. The events 
which took place between the end of the Second World 
War and the formation of the Chinese People's Republic 
were what the CC had not anticipated. 

Here, I can reveal that had the resolutions adopted at 
the Political Consultative Conference which convened in 
Chungking in 1945 been carried out and a coalition gov- 
ernment been reformed, Mao Tse-tung was prepared to 
become a member of that government and move his head- 
quarters to Huai-yin in Kiangsu province. 

Here are some other illustrations showing what the 
CC ? s plans had been and their estimate of the situation 
in China after the Second World War. 

When the resolutions of the Chungking Political Con- 
sultative Conference failed to be carried out, one day in 
spring of 1946, Chou En-lai came to see us at the "Home 
of Democracy" in Chungking where the Chairman of the 
CDL, Mr. Chang Lan, lived and where the league often 
held meetings. Chou said to us tearfully, "By tearing up 
the resolutions of the Political Consultative Conference, 
the Government has plunged China into a course of civil 
war which will be fought for the next ten years," Chou 
estimated that the war would last ten years, but he did 
not mention which side he thought would win. 

In the early part of 1947, when all the leaders of the 
minor ( democratic ) parties and groups were gathered in 
Shanghai, we of the CDL had a long talk with Chou En- 
lai before he left Shanghai. He said repeatedly, "I hope 
that we will all support the programs decided on in the 
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Chungking Political Consultative Conference and work 
for the end of the civil war. 5> The CC were not expecting 
the birth of the Chinese People's Republic to take place 
so soon as in 1949 and with so little effort 

In the autumn of 1948, when the CC were gradually 
gaining the upper hand in military operations and had re- 
named the civil war the "Liberation War/' Mao Tse-tung 
published an article in which he said the war would last 
another four years. On Oct. 1 of the following year, he 
was to proclaim the inauguration of the Chinese People's 
Republic on Tien-An-Men in Peking. 

Obviously, the CC had not been expecting China to 
fall into their laps; they could hardly have thought that 
their enemies would pave the way to success for them. 

(b) What the CC Did Not Expect 

The weaknesses of one's enemy may be turned into one's 
advantage. This was what the CC did during the last 
stage of their struggle against the KMT. 

How had the Nationalist Government helped their 
deadly enemy, the CCP, to come to power? Or, what were 
the weaknesses of the Nationalist Government which the 
CC exploited to their own benefit? Some of them are well- 
known. 

(1) Toward the end of the Second World War, the 
Nationalist Government had sunk into a pitiful state of 
corruption. This situation was not corrected after the war, 
but aggravated. The Government was incapable of carry- 
ing out its functions properly, and no match for the hard- 
working Communists. 

(2) The people who lived in formerly Japanese occu- 
pied areas were greatly disappointed by the rapacious of- 
ficials of the KMT Government who took over. The CC 
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propaganda machine was quick to capitalize on this, 
and what the Government lost in support from the people 
became the Communists' gain. 

(3) The Nationalist Government did nothing to im- 
prove the living conditions of the people. Inflation had 
drastically reduced the real value of the national cur- 
rency and the people were hard put to make ends meet. 
Then the Government issued the "Gold Yuan'* paper cur- 
rency in an effort to change from the silver to gold stand- 
ard and give the nation's economy a new lease of life. 
When the "Gold Yuan" went crash, the Government had, 
as it were, swept away all the savings of the people with 
one stroke. The time was ripe, then, for the CC to come 
in with their propaganda and offer a hopeless people some 
hope. Even if the people had not veered toward the Left, 
but just withdrawn their support from the Government, 
the KMT, tottering downhill as it already was, could not 
have been sure of remaining in power. 

(4) The Nationalist Government never profited by the 
mistakes it made, but instead, blamed everything on 
others. All who did not praise and support the Govern- 
ment were treated as supporters of the Communists or 
even labeled as Communists. The Government actually 
drove its criticizers, many of whom were neither fellow 
travelers nor Communists, into the Communist camp, 
when it could have tried to win the support of these peo- 
ple, some of whom were well-known and important mem- 
bers of society. 

(5) During and after the war, the Chinese people de- 
manded their democratic rights. Instead of following the 
wish of the people, the Government became suspicious 
and adopted the so-called precautionary measures against 
Communists, and created a reign of terror. They perse- 
cuted not only the Communists but many honest people 
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and intellectuals. This was again made good use of by 
the CC and facilitated their effort to recruit new mem- 
bers. 

(6) The Nationalist Government adopted wrong mili- 
tary strategy. When they could have been in command 
of the military situation, the Government concentrated its 
forces in the cities and let the Red Army roam freely in 
the countryside, thus making themselves easy prey for 
Mao Tse-tung's guerrilla tactics, which were: "When the 
enemy advances, we retreat; when the enemy halts and 
encamps, we harass them; when the enemy tries to avoid 
battle, we attack; and when the enemy retreats, we pur- 
sue." The most outstanding example of the defeat Gov- 
ernment armies suffered through this kind of error oc- 
curred in the Northeast provinces. On the other hand, 
when the Government was in adverse military situations, 
it would vainly try to annihilate the enemy by one great 
battle or another. The most glaring example of this oc- 
curred in the Huai-hai Battle in northern Kiangsu prov- 
ince. 

Eventually, the Northeast provinces were lost to the 
Communists and the Red Army, with the help of new re- 
cruits, swept down the North China plain and drove on to 
Canton, and conquered China. It is now a sad historical 
fact that some five million crack Nationalist troops were 
defeated by one million poorly equipped Communist 
troops. 

(c) The Nationalist Government's Refusal 
of Advice 

By the end of the Second World War, the Nationalist 
Government was in such a state of moral torpidity that it 
was incapable of listening to the suggestions and warn- 
ings of the Chinese public, nor could it initiate any sound 
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policy to help itself out of the mess it was in. My own 
experience in this respect may illustrate the Government's 
apathy and incompetence at that time. 

Before the CC came to power and established a dicta- 
torship in China, I was of the opinion that the conflict be- 
tween the KMT and the CCP would stand in the way of 
the reconstruction of the country after the havoc of the 
war. I had always thought that there ought to be another 
political force, not necessarily stronger than the two par- 
ties, but strong enough to wield the balancing power be- 
tween the two, so as to be able to mediate between them 
and help put China on the right path to national recon- 
struction. This idea of mine is now dated, but it was my 
reason for joining the Alliance of Chinese Democratic 
Parties and Groups (now the China Democratic League) 
and the impetus of my work. 

In November, 1945, I returned to the wartime capital, 
Chungking, from the East. The fire of civil war had al- 
ready started in North China, but the public had not yet 
realized that the Northeast provinces were the trouble 
spot of China. This fact I tried to point out to my friends 
at a meeting of representatives from many sections of so- 
ciety, which had gathered to send out a proclamation 
for the cessation of the fighting. I said that the funda- 
mental cause of the civil war lay in the Northeast prov- 
inces. If this cause was not eliminated, the sparks of battle 
from that area might very well lead to a national con- 
flagration. At that time, the Nationalist armies were push- 
ing toward the Northeast provinces and the CC, too, were 
expanding their armed forces there, both trying to gain 
command of that region, and so also of the entire struggle. 
Later, in several articles which appeared in the magazine 
The Northeastern Culture published in Chungking, I 
wrote of the need for the establishment of a local auton- 
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omy in the Northeast provinces, and urged that a coali- 
tion government consisting primarily of local people be- 
longing to all the parties should be established. I also 
emphasized the need for both the Nationalist and Commu- 
nist forces to withdraw from that region and to transfer 
the responsibility for order and security to local security 
forces. I pointed out that by adopting these measures, 
general civil war could be avoided, the scope of conflict 
between the Nationalists and the Communists reduced, 
and political problems could then be solved by negotia- 
tions. Most of the leaders of the democratic parties and 
groups agreed that my proposals were timely and valu- 
able. The CDL in its later statements also made similar 
proposals. 

From the latter part of 1945 until early 1946, I ex- 
changed views on my proposals with the leaders of the 
ruling KMT, Shao Li-tse 3 Chen Cheng, Wu Tieh-cheng, 
Chang Chun, etc. Their reactions, sincere or otherwise, 
varied. Shao Li-tse said, rather naively, I think, "Adopting 
your proposals would no doubt restrain the Communists, 
but it would also create a new political force, and I don't 
think Mr. Chiang would agree to that." Chen Cheng said 
that he agreed with me that both Nationalist and Com- 
munist forces should be withdrawn from the Northeast 
provinces. But, three days later, he went to the front to 
take over the command of Nationalist forces. 

When the Political Consultative Conference was in ses- 
sion, Chou En-lai once flew back to Yenan for instructions 
and I asked him to sound out Mao Tse-tung on my pro- 
posals. When Chou returned to Chungking, he told me 
that "Mr. Mao" agreed with them completely. But I knew 
that Mao did not mean it; what he was after was control 
of the Northeast provinces, and he didn't want to antag- 
onize anyone who might get in his way. 
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It was at this time that President Truman sent General 
George C. Marshall to China as his special representative 
to mediate in the conflict between the Nationalists and 
the Communists. On the fourth day after Marshall's ar- 
rival, I had a long talk with him. Also present were Minis- 
ter Walter Robertson and two of General Marshall's ad- 
visers. I told him of the importance of first stopping the 
civil war in the Northeast provinces, and of my proposals 
for stopping it, and suggested that Chang Hsueh-liang 
should be appointed head of the regional coalition gov- 
ernment in those provinces. I also told him that there 
were three reasons why the Government's policy of send- 
ing troops to the Northeast provinces was doomed to 
failure: (1) Interference from Soviet Union. The further 
the Government forces penetrated into the Northeast, the 
more interference it would encounter from the Russians, 
who were not only helping the CC, but were also suspi- 
cious about the American influence which would come 
with the advance of Government forces. (2). The CC 
were prepared to fight it out with Government forces for 
the possession of the Northeast provinces. They knew that 
whoever possessed that region would command China. 
With the backing of Soviet Russia, their resistance was 
something which could not be easily overcome. Even if 
the Government forces were able to defeat and scatter the 
Red Army in Chinese uniforms, it would not be possible 
to defeat the Red Army in Russian uniforms, with whom 
they might find themselves face to face. (3). The people 
of the Northeast region resented the Government and 
hindered the Government's operations there. This was be- 
cause the Nationalist Government had lost that region to 
the Japanese for them before, and now, after the war was 
over, had sent corrupt officials and bad administrators 
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who thought that they were entitled to lord it over the 
people. 

I asked General Marshall to consider my proposals care- 
fully. He said that they were interesting, but he felt that 
they were not too realistic. "China cannot help sending 
her National Defense Army to its frontiers in Manchuria/' 
he said. I said, "If you don't adopt my proposals, I am 
afraid your mission will fail." And then I asked, "Do you 
have any realistic program to deal with the present 
situation?" He was somewhat embarrassed, stood up, and 
after some moments, said, "Mr. Chow, I came to listen to 
the opinions of you people." 

We talked some more, and I explained to him again 
some of my proposals. When we parted, he saw me to the 
door and we said to each other that we hoped to meet 
again sometime. We did meet again two or three times, 
but we never went into my proposals again. 

The newspapers in Chungking reported my first meet- 
ing with General Marshall, and three days later, the So- 
viet Ambassador to China, Mr. A. A. Petrov, invited me 
to lunch. Two of his secretaries were also present, one 
of whom, N. T. Fedorenko, is now the Soviet Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Over lunch, Petrov inquired 
about my talk with General Marshall and my opinions on 
the Northeast provinces problem. I told him of my pro- 
posals, but knowing his close relation with the CC, did 
not tell him what I thought of the Government's military 
operations in that area. 

My proposals were not accepted by the Government, 
nor were they considered worth putting before the KMT 
and CCP for their consideration by General Marshall. 
But the developments of the military situation in the 
Northeast provinces turned out as I predicted. The Soviet 
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Union delayed the withdrawal of her army until the CC 
had had time to send twenty-two members of its Central 
Committee to the Northeast to do their work in that area. 
They did not withdraw until the CC troops were ready 
and able to engage Government forces in battle for the 
capture of cities. Meanwhile, the people who lived in that 
area, already resentful of the behavior of the military 
and civil personnel of the Government, had been de- 
ceived, threatened or cajoled by the CC into helping them 
rid the Northeast of Nationalist forces* 

When General Marshall's mission failed and he was re- 
called, the Chinese civil war had spread to much wider 
areas and the tide was turning against the Nationalist 
forces. The CDL sent Chang Chun-mai and Lo Lung-chi 
to say good-bye to the General just before his departure, 
On that occasion, Marshall asked them to tell me that he 
was sorry he had not adopted my proposals. So the Gen- 
eral, who had been Chief-of-Staff of the American forces 
and rendered such great service to the Allies during the 
Second World War, left in despair a China which had 
fallen into great disaster and he was to be blamed by the 
Chinese press as the man who sold the Chinese people 
down the river! 

Here I shall give another illustration of the incapability 
of the Nationalist Government to assess its own strength 
and weakness and to think clearly about the civil war. 
On July 9, 1947, President Truman sent Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Albert C. Wedemeyer to China on a fact-finding mis- 
sion. Wrote Robert C. North in his book Moscow and the 
Chinese Communists, "In a report dated September 19, 
1947, General Wedemeyer sharply criticized the Kuomin- 
tang, 'whose reactionary leadership, repression and cor- 
ruption' had been responsible for a loss of popular faith 
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in the Government* and condemned the Communists, 
bound ideologically to the Soviet Union, whose eventual 
aim was admittedly a Communist state in China. Moder- 
ate groups, he said, were finding themselves caught be- 
tween 'Kuomintang misrule and repression' and ruthless 
Communist totalitarianism. Neither moderates within 
the Kuomintang nor the various minority parties were able 
to make their influence felt because of 'National Govern- 
ment repression/ "* 

General Wedemeyer also urged that every possible op- 
portunity should be utilized to boost the morale of the 
people and lead them back into a positive way of think- 
ing. He also "emphasized that Chiang Kai-shek must con- 
centrate upon political and economic reforms if Com- 
munists were to be stopped." f 

The Nationalist Government did not want to carry out 
political and economic reforms. Nor would it listen to sug- 
gestions which might have helped. Eventually, it found it- 
self incapable of fighting the Chinese Communists, and 
while it was still hesitating over the measures it should 
take, handed over the mainland of China to Mao Tse- 
tung. 

* Robert C. North, Moscow ANI> THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS ( Stanford 

University, 1953), p. 238. 

Mbid. 
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The United Front and the Democratic 
Parties and Groups 



1. The United Front A Very Useful Gambit 

(a) The Three Weapons of the Chinese 
Communists 

The CC came to power with the unlooked-for assistance 
of their enemy and the support of the Soviet Union, but 
through their own efforts, too. These are the strong points 
of the CC which helped them to seize power. 

(1) The CC have never wavered from their political 
objective, which is the realization of communism in China. 
Although this objective has often been abused and ex- 
ploited, nevertheless, it stood for a kind of Utopia for 
those who were not satisfied with the status quo in the 
country. Under the guidance of Marxism-Leninism, the 
CC applied materialistic dialectics to their problems and 
in general dealt with them coolly and objectively as they 
came along. They seldom let their emotions influence 
their judgment. This was one advantage they held over 
their opponents, who were less disciplined, less realistic, 
and often carried away by wishful thinking. Because they 
never diverged from their methodical approach., they 
were quick to correct their errors, to take advantage of 
the weakness of their enemy, and to launch their military 
and political offensives accordingly. 
22 
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(2) The CC excel in organization work. The party is 
well organized, and iron discipline is maintained through 
incessant purges and rectification campaigns. Party leader- 
ship is centered upon one man, who does not tolerate 
any challenge to his power. Immediately around him are 
a group of men who obey him implicitly and are exempt 
from the iron discipline of the party, which is reserved 
strictly for the rank and file members. When within this 
group there is contention for power, it leads to crises 
and bloodshed. Thus Chen Tu-hsiu, Li Li-san and Chen 
Shao-yu toppled from positions of favor. 

The CCP's organizing ability extends beyond the party. 
In order to expand in strength or to bring about the 
downfall of their opponents, they are highly organized to 
infiltrate any sphere of society. Their undercover activities 
are extremely numerous, and they consider such activities 
as spreading rumors and setting friends against each other 
perfectly routine and fair play. Once they ran a brothel 
in Shanghai in order to cover some of their operations 
there. 

But the most helpful revolutionary ruse they used is 
that of the "United Front" 

Mao Tse-tung has often said that the CC used three 
weapons to seize power in China: Marxism-Leninism, 
armed forces, and the United Front All three he con- 
siders indispensable. 

When the CCP first came into existence, they relied on 
Marxism-Leninism to win over the people, but soon found 
that this theory did not correspond with the realities of 
the backward country that China was. They then turned 
to dependence on their armed forces. It was, of course, a 
more reliable weapon. With armed forces, dynasties had 
been created, and, since the formation of the Republic of 
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China, war lords had also depended on such forces to 
carve up China and dominate various sections of it. 

However, the CC soon realized that this was not 
enough. Marxism-Leninism was not taking root in China 
because people did not understand it and were even afraid 
of the alien doctrine. To depend on armed forces alone 
would make them scarcely any different from the war 
lords. In point of fact, the CC were having difficulties in 
getting along with the war lords in the neighboring dis- 
tricts of their base, and were in danger of being attacked 
and swallowed up by the war lords themselves. 

So they were forced to use the United Front gambit 
in order to gain in strength. 

(b] How the Chinese Communists Used the 
United Front Gambit 

The process in which the CC used the United Front 
gambit to help them gain a foothold in China and ulti- 
mately to seize complete power can be roughly divided 
into three stages: 

FIRST STAGE: To stand up by leaning on another party: 

The United Front of Kuomintang-Chinese Com- 
munist Party Alliance 

When the CCP had just come into being and was too 
weak to stand alone, it was decided that they must join 
the Kuomintang Party. In August, 1922, the CC at their 
Second National Congress issued a manifesto declaring a 
United Front with the KMT which said: "Out of con- 
sideration of the immediate benefit for workers and poor 
peasants, the Communist Party of China will lead the 
workers in promoting the Democratic Revolutionary 
Movement in order to have a United Front of the workers, 
the poor peasants and the petty bourgeoisie. The workers, 
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however, must not become an appendage of the petty 
bourgeoisie. . . . The workers must always bear in mind 
the fact that they are an independent class. They should 
develop their organizational and combat abilities and to- 
gether with the poor peasants, be prepared to become a 
Soviet and achieve complete liberation. When democracy 
succeeds, the now immature bourgeois class will grow 
rapidly and oppose the proletariat. For this reason, the 
proletariat must work against the bourgeoisie and, in al- 
liance with the poor peasants, set up a dictatorship of the 
proletariat." 

It was clear that the CCP had no intention of losing 
its independence or becoming an accessory of the KMT 
for having joined it. While they were showering the KMT 
with fulsome praise "Looking around the country, we 
find that the Kuomintang is the only revolutionary party 
which has a history, principles and leadership. It is also 
the only party which can become a great and comprehen- 
sive national revolutionary party, responsible for the lib- 
eration of the people, the restoration of the people's rights 
and the security of the people's livelihood. For this reason 
we have decided to join the Party. 37 * they were also car- 
rying on subversive activities, and succeeded in creating 
within the KMT the so-called Left Wing, Right Wing and 
Moderates. They tried their best to divide the members 
of the KMT and set them against each other, with some 
degree of success, but they did not entirely create the af- 
fect they wanted. 

After the KMT's famed Northern Expedition in 1926, it 
was apparent that the KMT-CCP Alliance was breaking 
up. The CC were in a quandary. In March, 1927, Stalin, 

* This is part of the Memorandum submitted by Li Ta-chao to the First 
National Congress of Kuomintang, convened on January 20, 1924, ex- 
plaining the reasons of the Communists for joining die Kuomintang. 
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after he had defeated Trotsky, declared that he was in 
favor of alliance with the Kuomintang Rightists under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. He said, "Radek appears 
here with very revolutionary slogans. Break with the Right 
Kuomintang, drive away the Right a few more such r-r- 
revolutionary (sic!) slogans and the Chinese Revolution 
is lost, . . . Why drive away the Right when we have the 
majority and the Right listens to us? The peasant needs 
an old worn-out jade as long as she is necessary. He does 
not drive her away. So it is with us. When the Right is 
of no more use to us, we will drive it away. At present we 
need the Right. It has capable people who will direct the 
army and lead it against the imperialists. Chiang Kai-shek 
has perhaps no sympathy for the revolution, but he is 
leading the army and cannot do otherwise than lead it 
against the imperialists. Resides this, the people of the 
Right have relations with the generals of Chang Tso-lin 
and understand very well how to demoralize them and 
induce them to pass over to the side of the revolution, 
bag and baggage, without striking a blow. Also, they have 
connections with the rich merchants and can raise money 
from them. So they have to be utilized to the end, 
squeezed out like a lemon, and then thrown away."* 

But Chiang Kai-shek, whom Stalin wanted to utilize 
to the end, carried out his policy of purging the CC. After 
the April 12 Incident, Stalin had to declare, "There has 
commenced a turn from the revolution of the entire 
United Front to the revolution of the masses of farmers 
and peasants numbering many millions, to the agrarian 
revolution which will increase and strengthen the fight 
against imperialism, against the gentry and the feudal 

* Stalin, as reported in a speech of Vuyo Vuyovitch before the Eighth 
Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist International. 
North, op. cit., p. 96. 
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landowners, against the militarists and against the counter- 
revolutionary groups of Chiang Kai-shek." * 

Still, he was not ready to give up the United Front. He 
sought to establish an alliance of the CC with the KMT 
Left. In reply to Trotsky's proposal which urged the CCP 
to break with the KMT Left and establish their own So- 
viet, Stalin said, "What does the withdrawal of the Com- 
munist Party from the Kuomintang (Left) mean at the 
present moment . . . ? It means to abandon the battle- 
field and to leave in the lurch its allies in the Kuomintang, 
to the joy of the enemies of the revolution. It means to 
weaken the Communist Party, to undermine the revolu- 
tionary (Left Wing) Kuomintang . . . and to deliver the 
flag of Kuomintang, the most popular flag in China, into 
the hands of the Right Wing members of the Kuomintang. 
This is precisely what the imperialists, the militarists and 
the Right Wing members of Kuomintang are demanding 
at the present moment. It follows, therefore, that the op- 
position ... is playing into the hands of the en- 
emies. . . ."f 

The CCP accepted and followed the guidance of Mos- 
cow. They had joined the KMT in the name of United 
Front in order to survive and expand and infiltrate. 
They sought to ally themselves with the Right Wing of the 
KMT. But they had not expected Chiang Kai-shek to be 
"so extremely reactionary" or to see through their plans. 
After Chiang had purged them from the KMT, they 
turned to the Wuhan Government which was formed by 
the Left Wing members of the KMT under the leader- 
ship of Wang Ching-wei, and again sought to establish 
with them a United Front. Their purpose was first to lean 

* "Resolution of the Chinese Question/' International Press Correspond- 
ence, June 16, 1927, p. 737. North, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 
f North, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 
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on the Wuhan Government for strength and then gradu- 
ally to remove and replace the Left Wing bourgeoisie 
and establish a "worker-peasant dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat." The KMT Left in the Wuhan Government, how- 
ever, discovered their intentions also, and on top of this, 
the Wuhan Nationalists and the CC could not agree on 
military campaigns and peasants' movements. This even- 
tually led to the breaking up of their alliance. The CCP 
was shattered. Some of the CC became Nationalists, 
others went into hiding and still others established bases 
in mountain areas. 

For the next ten years, the CC was limited in the scope 
of their activities. After five annihilation campaigns 
launched against them by the KMT, they were forced to 
abandon their base in Kiangsi and after a long march to 
settle down again in northern Shensi province. Still, the 
CC were confident that when another opportunity came 
up, the United Front gambit could again be put to use. 
People are apt to forget, and that includes their enemies. 

SECOND STAGE: To recuperate and expand their forces: 
The Anti-Japanese United Front 

On September 18, 1931, Japan invaded the Northeast 
provinces of China. The Chinese people were greatly 
aroused and clamored for resistance against the Japanese 
imperialists. At the Communist International's Seventh 
Congress held in Moscow between July and August, 1935, 
Georgi Dimitrov made a report on the United Front and 
suggested that an "extensive anti-Japanese and anti-im- 
perialist United Front" should be established in China. 
At that time, Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh with the rem- 
nants of their forces were operating in Szechuan and 
Kweichow. Following directions from Moscow, they is- 
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sued on August 1 a declaration from Mao Erh Kai pro- 
posing an "Anti- Japanese People's United Front" and de- 
manding the formation of a "National People's Coalition 
Defense Government/* They were putting the United 
Front gambit to use again, hoping that it would help them 
to regain a footing in the country. 

But Chiang Kai-shek was having none of it. He may be 
a man of mediocre caliber and some of the measures he 
adopted might have indirectly helped the CC in the end, 
but he was, nevertheless, dead set against the CC, and 
would not entertain any idea of co-operation with them. 
(His hatred of the CC was so bitter that when the de- 
feated CC was fleeing westward and then up north to 
Shensi, he sent his troops in hot and needless pursuit. 
The trouble was, many of the troops Chiang sent were un- 
der local military leaders who were suspicious of his mo- 
tives. In fact, Chiang had hoped that in sending these 
troops to fight the CC, he would also be reducing them 
in number. The local military leaders were naturally un- 
willing to have their forces eliminated in this way. The re- 
sult was when the CC fled to Szechuan and Kweichow 
and found themselves in great difficulties, they were able 
to make some sort of deal with the local military leaders. 
Eventually, Mao Tse-tung led his force of some twenty 
thousand men to Shensi to join Liu Tse-tan and Kao 
Kang in their stronghold. It shouldn't be difficult to imag- 
ine how exhausted and dejected they were when they 
arrived.) As Japanese aggression penetrated farther and 
farther into China, Chiang continued to think that it was 
important to wipe out the CC before taking any measures 
against Japan. Through his nonresistance policy, Man- 
churia was lost to Japan and special rights in North 
China were ceded to her through the Ho Ying-ching- 
Umetsu Agreement, the most important feature of which 
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was the establishment of the East Hopei Special Area in 
which a puppet government was set up through which 
Japan ruled. 

The Japanese militarists were not satisfied, however, 
with these concessions, and did not relent in their efforts 
to annex China, As the Chinese people clamored for the 
nation to take up arms against Japan instead of wasting 
energy fighting a civil war, Chiang suppressed all anti- 
Japanese activities and banned public demonstrations. In 
1936, Japan invaded Suiyuan agaiin. The anti-Japanese 
feelings of the people became irrepressible. But Chiang 
still refused to take any action against the invaders. That 
winter, he was planning to launch yet another annihila- 
tion campaign against the CC, and flew to Sian to lend 
his presence to the smooth execution of the campaign, 
whereby the Si-an Incident erupted, on December 12. 
The leader of this "expostulation by force" incident was 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, commander of the Manchu- 
rian troops. Working with him was General Yang Hu- 
cheng, commander of the Northwestern troops. 

Briefly, the cause of the Si-an Incident was this: the 
soldiers and ordinary people who had been driven from 
their homes by the Japanese wanted to stop the civil war 
and take up arms against the Japanese. Through the up- 
rising in the Si-an Incident, China finally started on the 
road of Japanese resistance. 

The CC were quick to take advantage of the incident 
to secure a truce with the KMT. In March of the follow- 
ing year, negotiations were started between the two par- 
ties. Among the terms which were agreed on later were 
these: the Chinese Red Army was to be reorganized and 
become the Eighth Route Army; the CCP would be recog- 
nized as a legal party. So the CCP gained the opportunity 
for their forces to grow and to expand in due course. Being 
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now legal, they increased their contacts with various lead- 
ers whom they had come to know while they were cam- 
paigning for an Anti-Japanese United Front. They had 
also won a chance for respite from Chiang's attacks. 

When the nation at last threw herself into all-out hat- 
tie with Japan, the CC, still under cover of the Anti- 
Japanese United Front, avoided open clashes with Gov- 
ernment troops and devoted their strength to attacking 
and absorbing the troops of the local military leaders, in- 
cluding those led by Soong Tse-yuan, Han Fu-chu, Shih 
Yu-shen, Yen-shan, Li Tsung-jen, and even the Man- 
churian troops who had helped the CC to escape total 
extermination at the hands of the KMT. Meanwhile, they 
kept their troops away from the Japanese by hiding in 
their mountain bases and grew stronger every day. This 
can be verified by the leaders who, participating in the 
war with Japan, had many painful experiences with them. 

I shall give two examples of their activities. One con- 
cerned the murder in 1939 of Chao Tung, who was a 
Manchurian. After the Marco Polo Bridge Incident, Chao 
Tung led a group of anti- Japanese volunteers many of 
whom were former students of mine when I was president 
of the Northeastern University to fight the enemy in the 
vicinity of Peking. Gradually, his strength grew to a few 
thousand men and this attracted the attention of the CC. 
They infiltrated his forces and won the support of some 
of the men, and finally drove Chao Tung away and re- 
placed him by one of their own party members, Kao Peng. 

Toward the end of 1938, Chao Tung went to Chung- 
king via Hong Kong. He managed to recruit more than a 
hundred intellectuals and the following year, led his 
group back to North China to fight the Japanese. When 
they arrived at Shou Hsien in Anhwei province one night, 
they were ambushed by Communist forces and except 
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for two or three people, entirely wiped out. This was re- 
ported in the newspapers and, in an article published in 
the Times Critique, I warned the CC to refrain from such 
activities which were helping no one but our common 
enemy, Japan. Much later, I had a chance to talk with 
Liao Cheng-chih, the Communist representative in Hong 
Kong, now a member of the Central Committee of the 
CCP, about the murder. He flatly denied it and said that 
Chao Tung was then in business in North China and 
quite well off. I wondered how Chao Tung was able to 
engage in business from the nether world. 

The second example involved myself. In 1941, after the 
New Fourth Army Incident, the KMT adopted large-scale 
measures to suppress the people and forced many who 
held progressive ideas to leave China and go to live in 
Hong Kong. At that time, I had already been living in 
Hong Kong for some time. One day, an old friend of 
mine, Yu Yi-fu (who is now Deputy Minister for the 
United Front Work Department in Communist China) 
came to see me. He said that he hoped I would contribute 
more to the work of the Anti-Japanese United Front. I 
asked him whether there had been a new interpretation, 
then, of the CCP's understanding of the United Front. He 
did not answer immediately and I went on, "If your idea 
of the United Front remains unchanged, there is no more 
work to be done. Under its camouflage, you have com- 
mitted acts which have driven everyone to despair. All 
the local military leaders have suffered at your hands ? 
their forces have to varying extents all been absorbed 
by you." I then recounted to him many incidents I knew 
of, and he was reduced to speechlessness. 

In his book, Soviet Russia in China, Chiang Kai-shek 
spoke of his personal experience during the first years of 
the war with the CC and his understanding of the line of 
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action they took, which was the one they strove to follow 
through the whole period of the war: 

"In the autumn of 1937 when Chu Teh was leading the 
Eighth Route Army out of northern Shensi, Mao Tse- 
tung, in a speech to the troops at Yenan, said in part as 
follows: 

""The Sino- Japanese War gives the CC an excellent 
opportunity to grow. Our policy is to devote 70 per cent 
of our effort to our own expansion, 20 per cent to coping 
with the Government, and 10 per cent to fighting the Jap- 
anese. 

" <r rhis policy is to be carried out in three stages. During 
the first stage we are to compromise with Kuomintang in 
order to ensure our existence and growth. During the 
second stage, we are to achieve a parity in strength with 
the Kuomintang, During the third stage, we are to pene- 
trate deep into parts of Central China to establish bases 
for attack on Kuomintang/ 

"In October, the Communist Central Political Bureau, 
in a resolution on 'The Future of the War of Resistance 
and the CC's Line of Action,* laid down these following 
programs: 

**(!) To expand and strengthen the United Front by 
removing the veils covering secret Communist organiza- 
tions and activities and by expanding regional operations 
to a nationwide scale for the purpose of obtaining for 
the Communist Party a legal and equal competitive status. 

"(2) Force being the determining factor in China's 
politics, emphasis should be put on expanding the Com- 
munist Party's armed forces in the course of the War of 
Resistance to lay the foundation in the struggle for politi- 
cal power in the future."* 

* Chiang Kai-shek, SOVIET RUSSIA. IN CHTNTA ( New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1957), p. 815. 
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THIRD STAGE: To seize power: 

The People's Democratic United Front 

After the war, the Communist forces had expanded 
from twenty thousand men in 1937 to a million in 1945; 
members of the CCP had grown in number from forty 
thousand to a million. But the CC knew that they were 
not yet strong enough to grapple with the Nationalists. 
So they must continue to compromise with the KMT 
while attacking it simultaneously, and also try to unite 
those who were dissatisfied with the KMT and so isolate 
it. These tactics were aptly summed up by Chou En-lai 
as "Talk, talk; fight, fight; talk while fighting, fight while 
talking/' The CC knew that to seize political power, they 
needed friendly political parties and the support of 
"friendly" troops. Undeterred by the antagonism of many 
local military leaders toward their methods of expansion, 
the CC once more used the United Front gambit and 
were confident that the military leaders at variance with 
Chiang could be won over. They did win over to their 
side Liu Wen-huei of Szechuan and Lung Yun of Yun- 
nan. 

The political party which immediately attracted their 
attention and whose sympathy they immediately set out 
to win was the Alliance of Chinese Democratic Political 
Organizations. (Prior to 1944, this alliance was princi- 
pally composed of three political parties and two political 
groups: the National Socialist Party, the Young China 
Party, the Third Party, the Rural Construction Group, and 
the Vocational Education Group. I joined the alliance 
when it was first formed, as representative of the Associ- 
ation of Anti-Japanese Comrades. The National Salvation 
Association, under the leadership of Shen Chun-ju, did 
not join the alliance until 1943. In 1944, the alliance 
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changed its name to the China Democratic League 
(CDL). People joined the league as individuals, not as 
representatives of parties and groups. ) 

Under cover of the People's Democratic United Front, 
the methods the CC used to work things to their own 
advantage was not so different after all from the methods 
they used to deal with the KMT; i.e., they tried to unite 
the democratic parties and groups and people's organiza- 
tions in opposition to the KMT, and to set them against 
each other, to attack them and to infiltrate their organiza- 
tions. They united themselves with the China Democratic 
League which co-operated with them; they tried to di- 
vide the Revolutionary Committee of the KMT, a group 
which had splintered off the KMT; they tried to isolate 
and attack the Young China Party and the National So- 
cialist Party, which withdrew from the China Democratic 
League and supported the KMT. All this brought fruitful 
results. From 1947 on, when the CC decided to fight 
the "Liberation War" to the end, anyone belonging to the 
minor parties who spoke up against it was considered to 
be trying to help the KMT. I myself was attacked by the 
CC because I persisted in my anti-civil-war stand. That 
at this time the democratic parties and groups should 
echo the cries of the CCP could be attributed, to my 
mind, to the effectiveness of the infiltration of the CC in 
these organizations. 

On October 1, 1949, amid a great deal of fanfare, Mao 
Tse-tung proclaimed the establishment of the Chinese 
People's Republic. Ostensibly, the Central People's Gov- 
ernment was composed of the elements which the Peo- 
ple's Democratic United Front was supposed to have 
brought together, namely, the working class, the peasantry, 
the petty bourgeoisie, the national bourgeoisie and other 
patriotic, democratic elements; it was called euphorically 
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the Alliance of the Four classes, and "based on the alliance 
o workers and peasants and led by the working class." 
The Government was called a coalition government. Any- 
one who had any different ideas was considered a reac- 
tionary and dealt with accordingly. 

During the first two years of the Communist regime, 
the United Front gambit continued to work for the CC 
and fool the people. It helped considerably to stabilize 
the new regime. Some overseas Chinese, too, were taken 
in by it and attracted to the regime. 

In short, the CC used the United Front gambit with 
success in their struggle to the top. During the first stage, 
they deceived the KMT into giving them support; in the 
second stage, the local military leaders played into their 
hands; and during the last stage, they fooled the demo- 
cratic parties and groups, defeated the KMT forces and 
took in the four classes of the Chinese people. (But now 
the people have found them out. Still, there remain people 
abroad who seem to be under their spell. ) 



2. The Deceived: The Democratic Parties and 
Groups 

(a] The Trap 

To understand how the democratic parties and groups 
could have been taken in by the CC, and ultimately be- 
come the tools the CC used to achieve their own ends, it 
is necessary to understand the position in which the dem- 
ocratic parties and groups in China found themselves 
after the war. Looking back upon those days, the demo- 
cratic parties and groups seemed incredibly naive and in- 
nocent. But in contrast to the measures the Nationalist 
Government were taking to suppress the people, the bait 
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set out by the Communists seemed attractive indeed. 
There did not seem to be any choice but to swallow it. 

The CC knew that they needed the democratic parties 
and groups, which wielded a not inconsiderable influ- 
ence in the country, and through which they could get at 
many elements of society. Their United Front was for all 
but the imperialists, the feudal landlords and the bureau- 
crat-capitalists. Mao Tse-tung stood for the realization of 
a "New Democracy" in China, and for a "Coalition Gov- 
ernment/* and he sounded convincing indeed. The ideas 
he propounded, which captured the heart of many intel- 
lectuals, were not very different from Dr. Sun Yat-sen's 
Three Principles of the People. No one was to know until 
it was too late that what he wanted was neither a coali- 
tion government nor a new democracy, but a one-party 
autocracy of the Communists. 

The Communists seemed sincere. They would come 
and ask for advice from members of the CDL, and were 
at all times respectful and humble. For instance, during 
and after the Political Consultative Conference in Chung- 
king, Chou En-lai would come to the Headquarters of the 
CDL at No, 300 Kuofo Road to consult us on all sorts of 
problems. He insisted also that these consultations should 
not be held in the conference room, but in Lo Lung-chf s 
or ray room, in an intimate and informal atmosphere. 

The Communists were determined to ally themselves 
with the CDL. They sent Shen Chun-ju, Shih Liang and 
other members of their principal front organization, the 
National Salvation Association, to join the CDL with the 
intention of influencing the latter's policies (with the view 
to exploiting the advantages of the CDL later). 

The leaders of the CDL, Chang Lan, Chang Chun-mai, 
Huang Yen-pei, etc. did not really want to break with the 
Nationalists, with whom they were still in touch. But the 
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Nationalists did not give them any help. A series of inci- 
dents such as the attack by Nationalist special agents on 
the offices of the official CDL organ, the Democratic 
Daily, in Chungking toward the end of 1945; the insult 
by Nationalist special agents to Chang Lan ? president of 
the CDL, in Chengtu in 1946; the compulsory dissolution 
of CDL Headquarters in 1947, etc., made it difficult for the 
CDL not to turn away from them. In the winter of 1947, 
the Nationalist Government was already going downhill, 
but it did not relent in its reactionary activities. Many 
leaders and members of the democratic parties and 
groups were forced to flee to Hong Kong. 

The CDL re-established its headquarters in Hong Kong 
in 1947, and the third session of its Central Committee 
convened the following spring. Soon afterward, the Revo- 
lutionary Committee of the Kuomintang (RCK) was also 
established in Hong Kong. In 1948, Chang Po-chun, 
leader of the Peasants and Workers Democratic Party, 
was joined in Hong Kong by the leaders of many other 
parties and groups, among them Chang Nai-chi of the 
Democratic National Construction Association; Ma Hsu- 
lun of the Association for Promoting Democracy, Chen 
Chi-yu of the Chih-kung Party and independents such as 
Kuo Mo-jo, Shen Yen-ping. At this time, the Communists 
invited the leaders to weekly meetings to exchange views 
on the affairs of the country and urged them to issue 
declarations against the Nationalist Government and in 
support o the Communists. The apparently sympathetic 
attitude of the Communists was in sharp contrast to the 
antagonism of the KMT toward these parties and groups. 

Pan Han-nien, Fang Fang, Chiao Mu and Lian Kuan 
were among those in charge of Communist activities in 
Hong Kong at the time. These people helped to paint us a 
convincing picture of the United Front, the New Dernoc- 
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racy and the coalition government, and of the efficacy of 
the new Political Consultative Conference. They misled 
the democratic parties and groups into believing that the 
Communists would let them participate in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the country and bring about a 
"united democratic New China." 

When the parties and groups decided to support the 
Communists' proposal to reconvene the Political Consult- 
ative Conference, it was understood that this time, Mao 
Tse-tung of Chingkanshan and not Chiang Kai-shek 
would head the Conference. 

In mid-December, 1948, Mao Tse-tung and Chou En- 
lai sent cables to the eight leaders of the democratic par- 
ties and groups in Hong Kong, urging us to go to them 
and discuss affairs of national importance, and to depart 
within two weeks. The eight of us were: Li Chi-shen, 
Chairman of the RCK; Shen Chunju, Vice-Chairman of 
the CDL; Chang Po-chun, Chairman of Peasants and 
Workers Democratic Party; Ma Hsu-lun, Chairman of 
the Association for Promoting Democracy; Chen Chi-yu, 
Chairman of the Chih-kung Party; Kuo Mo-jo, Mao Tun 
and myself. They knew that I had often criticized the 
Communists during the previous two years and were 
afraid that I might not accept their invitation. So they 
especially asked Chang Po-chun to persuade me, saying 
that I should at least go up to the North and see how 
matters were. Nevertheless, I begged off for personal rea- 
sons and promised that I would join them later. On Christ- 
mas Eve, the seven others quietly boarded a Russian 
freighter, which sneaked up North. I later found out that 
they docked at Dairen and were transferred to Harbin 
and then to Shenyang. They stayed in hotels and were 
well treated. But no one ever discussed any political mat- 
ters with them and they had nothing to do except to go 
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sightseeing. Some of them, including Chang Po-chun, 
spent their time visiting book stalls. 

When I arrived in Peking in the spring of 1949, and 
saw the group again, I said in jest, "I am lucky to have 
been spared that ordeal!' 7 

The reason behind this Communist maneuver was that 
they knew these leaders could be of some use to them in 
deceiving the people, and they wanted to have them on 
hand to be able to use them whenever the need should 
arise. Besides, they knew that these leaders all had some 
following and were capable of conceiving and carrying out 
plans of their own; it was not inconceivable that, left 
alone, they might act in some way inimicable to Commu- 
nist interests. In fact, Li Chi-shen, Chang Po-chun and I 
had been engaged in organizing military activities, which 
added some urgency to the request for us to leave Hong 
Kong without further delay. And, as the Communists 
probably hoped, after Li and Chang left for the North, I 
was powerless to pursue any more military activities. Later 
when we were all in Peking during the "Three-AntT 
Movement, we had to confess to our military activities 
and exercise self-criticism* 

Now, why did I go up to Peking? The reasons were 
quite simple. First, the CDL decided in March, 1949, to 
move its headquarters to Peking. In view of this, many of 
my friends, including those who did not belong to the 
league, found it difficult to stay on in Hong Kong. With- 
out my friends, my life in Hong Kong would be rather 
lonely, and the temptation was to leave, too. What de- 
cided me was this: although I hacl often criticized the CC, 
I felt that, through peaceful negotiations, a coalition gov- 
ernment might really be formed. I expressed this opinion 
in an article called, "On the Prospects of the National 
Situation/" just before I left for Peking to join the CC. I 
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had thought that since I had tried all my life to serve the 
country, I could not refuse when a chance had come to 
speak up for the people. But I was powerless to do any- 
thing for my people in the eight years I was supposedly a 
member of the regime. I discovered too late that I had 
been deceived by the CC. 

When the many leaders and members left Hong Kong, 
they first went up to Manchuria and then went on to Pe- 
king in the spring of 1949 after that city had been "lib- 
erated." I myself arrived in Peking in the latter part of 
March, and we waited, staying in Peking Hotel, Liu Kuo 
Hotel and other places, for the opening of the People's 
Political Consultative Conference. 

The conference convened at the end of September, 
1949. Its six hundred and sixty-two members were dele- 
gates from the CCP, the democratic parties and groups 
and various popular organizations. There were also demo- 
cratic elements and other personages present as individual 
delegates. The CDL was represented by sixteen delegates 
and two alternates. Together with those attending the 
conference in other capacities, it had more than one hun- 
dred members at the meetings. The delegates of the minor 
parties and groups were named by their own organiza- 
tions under the guidance of the CCP. Delegates of the 
popular organizations, the scholastic circles and the over- 
seas Chinese, etc., were also supposedly named by their 
own organizations, but in fact were nominated by the CC. 

The task before the conference was to agree upon a 
temporary Constitution the Common Program, agree on 
the organization of the Government, and to elect the 
members of the Government. The conference itself was 
supposedly the supreme legislative organ. This was the 
chance for delegates to accomplish something. But from 
my personal experience as member of the "democratic 
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legislature" under the guidance of the CC, I know that 
the delegates had no say in anything, and that Mao Tse- 
tung, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai, and other high-ranking 
Communist leaders engineered the whole thing. The Com- 
mon Program was proposed by the CC. In the committee 
discussions which followed, some delegates proposed a 
few amendments, but they were rejected after the Com- 
munist delegates explained the reasons for their original 
proposals. The committees had to confine themselves to 
deliberating the wording of the proposed text. When the 
Common Program was referred back to the conference, 
it was unreservedly, enthusiastically and unanimously 
passed by a show of hands. 

In electing the members of Government, the CC first 
prepared a list of names for a committee to consider. The 
list was referred back to the conference and also unani- 
mously passed. Even the speeches given by the delegates 
had to be approved beforehand by the Presidium which 
was, of course, controlled by the CC. 

The CC dictated everything. They said that this was 
the New Democracy, of which the principal characteris- 
tic was their "negotiations behind the scenes" and that 
because of these negotiations, the New Democracy was a 
better system. According to my understanding and experi- 
ence, however, the so-called "negotiations behind the 
scenes" meant Communists giving directions to other del- 
egates in person. It was good only for the CC, in that it 
enabled them to dictate their will to the conference. 

After the conference adjourned, the CC, in view of 
the fact that the democratic parties and groups had per- 
formed their major functions and that Mao Tse-tung had 
been elected Chairman of the Chinese People's Republic, 
intended to abolish some of the democratic parties and 
groups and to incorporate some others into one. At first, it 
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was decided to keep only the RCK, the CDL and the 
Democratic National Construction Association, The Na- 
tional Salvation Association, Peasants and Workers Demo- 
cratic Party, Association for Promoting Democracy and 
the Chiu-San Society were to be incorporated into the 
CDL, and Chih-kung Party into the RCK. Preparations 
were started, and it was at that time, too, that Ma Hsu- 
lun, Chou Chien-jen and Hsu Kwang-ping became lead- 
ers of the CDL. But Mao Tse-tung, on second thought, 
concluded that such measures could be harmful to his 
reputation in that it might be too obvious that he was get- 
ting rid of the parties after he had no more use for 
them. He said, "If it costs just as much to maintain these 
parties and groups (after they are incorporated) as be- 
fore, let's keep all the parties and groups. They make a 
good show!'" So the minor parties and groups were kept. 

It was decided, too, that on important occasions, such as 
the subsequent "Resist-America Aid-Korea" and "Libera- 
tion of Formosa" campaigns, all the parties would issue 
a joint statement in support of the measures taken by 
the Communists. Thus the CC could not only create an 
impression of solidarity of all parties, but could also en- 
hance their own prestige, for they knew that the people 
would feel that because Chang Lan, Li Chi-shen and 
others like them were not Communists, anything they sup- 
ported must be all right. So the minor parties and groups 
became tools of the Communists. 

It developed that the minor parties were especially use- 
ful in helping the CC to establish closer contact with the 
intellectuals, the petty bourgeoisie and the national bour- 
geoisie. The people of the minor parties could speak the 
language of the intellectuals and knew their psychology, 
habits and emotional make-up. To ensure that the demo- 
cratic parties and groups would work steadily to win the 
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support of these three classes of society, the Communists, 
through their United Front Works Department ( UFWD ) , 
gave the following instructions: The RCK must concen- 
trate on absorbing, influencing and educating the former 
officials of the Nationalist Government and members of 
the KMT; the CDL must go to work on professors and 
technical experts in universities and colleges; the Demo- 
cratic National Construction Association must concen- 
trate on people in the industrial and commercial circles; 
the Peasants and Workers Democratic Party on techni- 
cians and doctors; the Association for Promoting Democ- 
racy must work on the middle schools and primary 
schools; the Chiu-san Society shared the work of the 
Democratic League; the Formosan Democratic Autonomy 
Alliance must work on Formosa and the Chih-kung Party 
on the overseas Chinese. 

The division of work has remained principally un- 
changed since 1949, and the adjustments made have been 
minor ones. 

Eventually, the minor parties were also used to deceive 
foreign countries into thinking that China tolerated many 
political parties, that her Government was a coalition 
government, and that the political parties in capitalist 
countries should co-operate with the Communists in 
their own countries, because what happened in Red China 
proved that it could be done. 

Here are some ways in which the CC use the minor 
political parties to deceive foreign countries. 

(1) Members of the minor parties and groups are ap- 
pointed to posts in the Government for the sake of appear- 
ances, but have no power whatsoever. 

(2) Propaganda for foreign consumption always in- 
cludes statements by Chang Lan, Li Chi-shen, Soong 
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Ching-ling, Huang Yen-pei or other leaders in order to 
give the impression that whatever the measures the CC 
are adopting, they have the support of these people who 
have long fought for democracy. It is seldom realized 
that these statements are either written by the CC or 
passed by them before they are sent out. 

(3) Delegations or missions to international confer- 
ences, especially to those to be held in the Western cap- 
italistic countries, always include several members of the 
minor parties. In the delegations which attended the meet- 
ings of the International Committee of the World People's 
Peace Conference and the "Parliamentary" delegation led 
by Peng Chen on visits to Yugoslavia and other Commu- 
nist countries in 1956 there were an exceptionally high 
number of minor-party members. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that these are the decisions of the CC and 
that members of the minor parties have no real say in 
anything. 

(4) Visitors to Peking from capitalistic or uncom- 
mitted countries are always given opportunities to talk to 
the leaders of the minor parties. Outlines of what these 
leaders must say to the visitors are always prepared in ad- 
vance by the CC. 

(5) Although the charters of the minor parties specify 
that only members may contribute to a party's treasury 
which gives foreigners the impression that since a party 
is not dependent on the CC for financial support, it must 
enjoy a certain degree of independence actually, the ex- 
penses of all the parties are met by funds from the na- 
tional treasury. From 1949-54, I was Chairman of the 
Financial Committee of the CDL's Central Committee. 
Except for the last two years, when branches of the 
CDL received their money from their local governments, 
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I always went to the Ministry of Finance to receive funds 
to meet our expenses and at the end of each fiscal year 
to report actual expenditures. 

I hope that what I have shown will help in some way 
to prevent the CC from laying a foundation in other 
countries for infiltration, subversive activities and so forth 
behind the f agade of an International United Front. 

(b) The Real Status of the Minor Parties 

Before the advent of Red China, the seven minor political 
parties and groups in China all had their own aims and 
principles, and followed their individual programs toward 
their own objectives. I myself participated in drafting the 
program of the CDL. But after the parties had joined the 
Peking regime, these individual programs were abolished. 
The first article of the charter of each party was amended 
to read: "The program of this Party (or League, Associa- 
tion, Society) is the Common Program.'' The next article 
reads: "This Party (or League, Association, Society) ac- 
cepts the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party/' 
Their status was thus determined by these two articles, 
so that although they retained their different names and 
outwardly remained independent, they had in fact be- 
come empty shells of their former selves. They are for- 
bidden to indulge in the idea of "independence-ism" or to 
"divide the house" and "create contention within the 
family." Anyone who has these tendencies is called a 
counterrevolutionary and considered to be refusing to 
accept the leadership of the CCP. (At the end of 1949, 
members of the CDL were subjected to a "rectification 
campaign" and anyone found entertaining ideas of "inde- 
pendence" and "creating contention within the family" 
had to criticize himself and retrace his activities back to 
two or three years before he joined the Peking regime. 
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Many members of the league, including myself and Lo 
Lung-chi, became targets of "rectification.") 

I personally felt that when the CDL was deprived of 
its program, lost its independence and could not express 
itself any more, there was nothing left for me, as a mem- 
ber of the league, to do. The name of the league and what 
it stood for were plagiarized and continuously used by the 
Communists for their own purposes. I felt guilty and 
ashamed. Yet I had not the strength, the wisdom or the 
courage to speak up, but found myself reciting Marxist- 
Leninist theory and parroting the opinions of the People's 
Daily at every meeting. Even in this, I had to be very- 
careful lest a gesture or an intonation of my voice betray 
me and reveal that I was not really interested in what was 
going on, for then I would be accused of having an atti- 
tude called "spectatorism." 

The UFWD of the Central Committee of the CCP 
maintained the closest contract with the minor parties, al- 
though this was never expressly specified in any law or 
regulation, the minor parties having "accepted the leader- 
ship of the Chinese Communist Party/* The UFWD set 
up a Bureau for Democratic Parties and Groups which 
dealt with everything concerning them. Whenever a mi- 
nor party wanted to hold a meeting, it had to ask for in- 
structions concerning the major topics and the contents 
of discussion. The resolutions or statements passed at a 
meeting also had to have the approval of the UFWD be- 
fore they could be announced. The list of candidates in 
any election of these minor parties likewise had to be ap- 
proved by the department. The presence of Li Wei-han, 
Minister of the UFWD, at any meeting of the minor 
parties, for the purpose of making a speech and giving 
instructions, was supposed to be a great honor. Local 
branches of the minor parties must also invite the local 
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head of the UFWD to their meetings. In addition, UFWD 
agents are always present to report on the daily activities 
and opinions of members. Sometimes, officials from the 
UFWD would come to conferences themselves to gather 
first-hand information. The minor parties also had to ask 
for instructions on routine matters, such as the arrange- 
ments for a discussion session, methods of dealing with 
any problem, and about applications for membership to 
the parties, 

Some time between February and March, 1952, when 
the tfc Three-Antf * Movement was on, I called on Hsu Pin 
(Hsin Hsi-pin), Deputy Minister of the UFWD at his of- 
fice. I had known Hsu since before the Second World 
War, when I was President of Northeastern University in 
Peking and he was a lecturer. Our relationship had al- 
ways been cordial, and he often acted as intermediary 
when I had something to do with the Communists. That 
day, however, he looked rather glum, and when the name 
of Chang Tung-sun came up in the course of our conver- 
sation, he seemed annoyed. He said, "We Communists 
are no longer powerless as before. Today if we want to 
show our displeasure with someone, we can just show it!" 
(At that time, Chang Tung-sun was being attacked. His 
"report on his past" was not considered satisfactory and 
he hajd been suspended from his job and ordered to re- 
flect again on his life. Later he was put under house ar- 
rest. ) Hsu had indeed aptly summed up the attitude of the 
Communists toward the people under their rule. 

The minor parties were controlled not only through 
the UFWD but through members of the CCP who had in- 
filtrated their organizations. Some parties, after they were 
set up in Peking, had to accept CCP members. Others 
had long ago been infiltrated by CC. The CDL, for in- 
stance, had two Communists, Chou Shin-min and Min 
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Kang-hou, who served as members of its Central Com- 
mittee. Their membership in the CCP was made known 
only after they had arrived in Peking. We had to look 
to them for a hint of their attitudes or opinions before we 
spoke or decided on anything. They were the real con- 
trollers and the immediate supervisors of the minor par- 
ties, and this was what was called "exercizing the lead- 
ership of the Chinese Communist Party through its 
members/' To raise objections to this constant surveil- 
lance would have been useless, for the CC would deny 
that they were doing so flatly. 



3 



The Essence of the Chinese Communist 
Regime 



1. From Seizing Power by Armed Force to the 
Alliance of the Classes 

Marxism-Leninism has not yet taken root in China. This 
is clearly shown by the fact that before coming to power, 
the CC had for guidance, aside from resolutions and dec- 
larations, only pamphlets and articles written by Mao 
Tse-tung and a few popular books on Marxism-Leninism 
by the so-called experts, such as The Popular Philosophy 
by Ai Shih-chi, and that nine years after the formation of 
the Communist regime, not one book of any substance has 
been produced on Marxism-Leninism. This, in spite of 
the fact that the CC came to power under the pretext of 
Marxism-Leninism. If we try to understand the Commu- 
nist regime merely on the basis of what has been written 
and on the surface value of words, we shall go astray. I 
worked with the Communist regime for many years, and 
I saw the real situation in China; I participated in draft- 
ing and amending statutes and laws, and I also read a 
great deal of literature turned out by writers who had 
sold their souls to the CCP. I often think that should 
posterity a hundred years from now try to judge the 
present solely by reading the laws and declarations and 

50 
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articles these writers have produced, they would think 
that this was China's golden era. 

The truth, however, is sadly and completely contrary 
to what appears in print in Communist China. The writ- 
ings of Communist leaders and the laws and declarations 
of the present regime are, of course, important data which 
will help us to understand its essence. We should, however, 
always keep in mind the fact that the CC constantly re- 
vise historical records and their own writing. For instance, 
The Selected Writings of Mao Tse-tung has been revised 
to show that Mao was farsighted and to make what he 
said correspond with what later developed. We should 
also remember that the Communists often omit relevant 
facts and give slanted interpretations of them. 

The CCP began as a small research group on Marxism- 
Leninism. Among its members were Chen Tu-hsiu, Li 
Ta-chao, Chu Chiu-pai and Mao Tse-tung. The group, dis- 
satisfied with the situation in China, wanted to do some- 
thing about it, and the Confucian Utopia, Ta-tung, seemed 
like the embodiment of their ideals. It was because they 
found in Marxism echoes of this Confucian ideal that, in 
spite of its extreme theories and the difficult and strange 
terms in which it was garbed, they embraced it. This was 
particularly true, I think, of Chen Tu-hsiu, who had sat 
in the imperial examinations of the Manchu Dynasty. 

But at that time, there were few Chinese books on 
Marxism-Leninism and these gave only the rudimentary 
principles of Communist doctrines. The attraction of 
communism was, perhaps, quite naturally limited to a 
few intellectuals. When the CCP held their First Na- 
tional Congress in Shanghai in 1921, it was no surprise 
that only twelve delegates representing about fifty-seven 
members of the party got together. In 1922 when the 
Second National Congress was held, only twenty-two del- 
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egates representing one hundred and twenty-three mem- 
bers attended. The CC soon realized that to rely on 
Marxism-Leninism, which they themselves had not yet 
mastered, as an ideological weapon with which to start a 
Communist revolution in the then sernicolonial, semi- 
feudalistic, and hackward country that China was, was 
not a realistic proposition. So they tried to adapt their 
doctrines to the needs of the local Chinese situation. 

The country was divided and ruled by war lords. The 
CC knew that before the war lords came, all the previous 
Chinese dynasties were founded mostly through usurpa- 
tion of power, sometimes by armed forces. In 1923, fol- 
lowing directions from Lenin, they decided to form an 
alliance with the KMT. This alliance was called the "Na- 
tional Democratic United Front" and through it, they 
hoped to utilize the "rather revolutionary" KMT to build 
up their own strength and then usurp power. But in and 
about 1927, the CC were ousted from the KMT. Only 
one way seemed left for them if they hoped to become 
powerful, and that was to rely on armed forces, and that 
was what they did, in spite of the fact that the Communist 
leaders did, from time to time, issue statements or write 
articles on Marxism-Leninism, to show, perhaps, that they 
were not totally unversed in Communist doctrines. Mem- 
bers of the CCP were not required to study Marxism- 
Leninism, but were taught only to use armed force to 
seize power. The result was that, while the CC leaders 
might have known what they were fighting for, the rank 
and file of the CCP remained ignorant of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and had varying ideas concerning the future of the 
country. This is shown by the fact that after they had 
been in power eight years, they were still conducting 
Anti-Rightists campaigns to purge members of the CCP 
of capitalist ideology and non-Marxist-Leninist ideas. But 
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this was perhaps not strange, when their emphasis had 
been solely on how to seize power through armed force. 

At the same time, the CC tried to build up their 
strength by allying themselves with the people. Through 
their United Front gambit, they achieved a certain amount 
of success, because the people were in a restive mood and 
demanding a change, and there was no strong middle-class 
political party to give them appropriate leadership. Thus, 
the CCP, under the guidance and with the support of the 
Soviet Union, and with the help of other political parties, 
built up their strength. 

In 1949, when the CC announced the formation of a 
regime based on the "alliance of the working class, the 
peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie, and the national bour- 
geoisie," they likened the four classes to "sedan-chair 
bearers" (who carried the burden of society on their 
shoulders). In fact, the four classes were to carry the 
burden of the CC who sat in the sedan chair in the years 
to come. They also compared the four classes to the four 
players of a game of mah-jong. This was perhaps not 
wrong, except that in this game, the CC were always 
"banker." The peasantry who had helped the CC to 
fight and seize power were given small lots of land when 
they were still useful to the regime, but before they had 
settled down, the CC started agricultural co-operativiza- 
tion and took the land away from them. The petty bour- 
geoisie and national ^bourgeoisie, who had supported the 
CC, were led to believe that there would be a rather long 
transitional period before China entered socialism. But 
before they knew it, the CC were pushing through meas- 
ures for "socialist transformation" of industry and com- 
merce and taking away their businesses and industries. 
The democratic parties and groups which represented 
these two classes and were at first invited by the CC to 
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hold consultations on national affairs became, in the Anti- 
Rightists Movement of 1957, targets of their attack. 



2. The Privileged Class 

When the Communist regime was established, it an- 
nounced in the first article of the Common Program that 
it was a regime of the People's Democratic United Front 
composed of the working class, the peasantry, the petty 
bourgeoisie, the national bourgeoisie and other patriotic, 
democratic elements, based on the alliance of workers 
and peasants and led by the working class. This was to 
serve two purposes: first, to mollify the classes and ele- 
ments which had helped them come to power, in order to 
continue to have their support; and, second, to deceive 
other countries into reducing their pressure on the regime. 
But what was implicit in this article was the fact that the 
Red regime, led by the working class, was in fact a pro- 
letariat dictatorship. Mao Tse-tung had written in his On 
the Dictatorship of the People's Democracy that it was a 
dictatorship over the reactionaries, which included "the 
lackeys of imperialism the landowners and bureaucratic 
capitalists and the Kuomintang reactionaries/' Moreover, 
at the first meeting of the People's Political Consultative 
Conference, Mao Tse-tung served warning that even the 
four classes which formed the People's Democratic United 
Front must reform in order to overcome the three hurdles 
which stood in the "people's" way: the "hurdle" of im- 
perialism and its lackeys, which stood in the way of the 
democratic revolution; the "hurdle" of feudalism, which 
stood in the way of land reform; and the "hurdle" of 
capitalism, which stood in the way of socialism. Any one 
belonging to these four classes who did not try his best to 
"serve the people" and "remold his thought" would not 
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be able to overcome these hurdles. Later, Mao added, 
"Those who are considered to be within the circle of our 
democratic dictatorship have already jumped over two of 
the hurdles. It remains to be seen how the last hurdle is 
overcome. If you work hard for the people, the people 
will not be ungrateful to you/' 

In 1953, the CC announced the General Line for the 
Transitional Period in China. In the second half of 1955, 
the "high tide" of agricultural collectivization was 
reached. That winter they also started a drive for joint 
public-private ownership of enterprises, in the so-called 
"Socialist transformation/* These three measures liqui- 
dated three of the four classes which formed the People's 
Democratic United Front, and apparently helped the 
people to overcome the last 'liurdle." 

The first class to go was the national bourgeoisie, 
whose industrial or commercial firms were taken away 
from them after a four-year period of "mutual benefit to 
employers and employees" and "reconciliation of private 
and public interests." This was called "the victory of the 
Socialist transformation." Although the bourgeoisie still 
owned shares in the joint public-private enterprises, the 
fixed interest rates for the shares they held were very low 
and payable only for a few years. After that, the shares 
they owned would actually be confiscated, with no gain 
to them, although the enterprise may have prospered. 
They were bourgeoisie in name only. 

The next class to be destroyed was the peasantry. Their 
land was taken away from them in the "high tide of agri- 
cultural collectivization." They became members of co- 
operatives and were owners of their land in name only. 
When the Peopled Communes were created, however, 
they were deprived even of that and became farm labor- 
ers. 
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The last class to be liquidated was the petty bour- 
geoisie. Shopkeepers and handicraft workers suffered the 
same fate as the national bourgeoisie. They lost every- 
thing they had and retained only their physical ability to 
work. 

The intellectuals had to work for public institutions, 
such as government organizations, factories, schools, and 
newspapers. They had never had much capital or prop- 
erty, but under the Red regime, they owned even less. All 
that was left for those who could no longer pursue their 
own interests were unfulfilled dreams. 

So only the working class remained. The workers toiled 
day and night, and did not possess any means of produc- 
tion or any capital, so all the CC could take away from 
them was their name. The name of the working class, 
however, was useful to have. Furthermore, the CC, 
claiming to be their representatives, was supposed to be 
the highest form of their class organization. In accord- 
ance with Communist theory, however, in order to create 
a truly classless society, the working class, too, must even- 
tually wither away. With all the classes disappearing, only 
the privileged class remained and it was growing. 

The classification of society has always been deter- 
mined on a material basis: the peasant class, because the 
farmers had their land; the bourgeoisie, because they had 
factories and commercial firms; the working class, be- 
cause the workers had no property and only the physical 
strength to labor. The Chinese in Communist China to- 
day can be divided into two classes: the oppressed class, 
which are the common people, and the privileged class 
of rulers and oppressors, who are the members of the 
CCP. 

It is not inaccurate to call the CC the privileged class. 
First, they enjoy absolute power. They control everything 
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from the affairs of state down to the ways and means of 
living of every individual. Secondly, they own all the 
wealth of the country and can appropriate it in any way 
they like. The lives and work of the people and the 
cadres* are regulated by them. Third, they enjoy special 
privileges and live better than the people. It is not sur- 
prising that in view of this, many people are attracted 
to the CCP and join it to show their loyalty; or more im- 
portant, to enjoy, through it, the power and special op- 
portunities that belong to the privileged class. The result 
of this is, however, that the more the CCP expands, the 
greater is the rift between it and the people. 

To understand the CC, we must not be misled by 
their propaganda. What they pass off as democracy in 
Red China is different from what democracy is com- 
monly understood to be. The so-called democratic sys- 
tem they have is anything but democratic; it is rather a 
system through which they may rule the people. For in- 
stance, all their elections at all electorial levels are con- 
trolled and engineered by them. The same applies to 
elections within the Party. The undemocratic nature of 
the CCP may also be seen in its intolerance of any class 
which might contend with them for power, of the political 
parties representing other classes, and of non-Communist 
ideologies. Needless to say, the purpose of these measures 
is to promote their selfish interests. 

The CC have built a wall around themselves, separat- 
ing themselves from the common people who are ex- 
pected to work and take orders. The conflict between 
them has become increasingly acute. In the eight years I 
was in Red China, I saw people who had been con- 

* In Communist China today, except for the leaders, all tie civil servants 
and employees in industry, universities, schools, and government organ- 
izations are called "cadres." 
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vinced that unless one joined the CCP, there was noth- 
ing to look forward to in life except hard work, or to be 
considered a cog in the machine of a great era, which, 
ironically., is exactly what the CC are constantly asking 
the people to aspire to. 

The conflict between the people and the CC is so seri- 
ous that Mao Tse-tung cannot afford to ignore it. In an 
article called "On Correctly Dealing with Contradictions 
Among the People/' he admitted that there were disagree- 
ments between members of the CCP and the masses, be- 
tween the people and the Government, and between cities 
and villages, all of which reflected conflict between the 
CC and the people. Mao's purpose was to point out to 
members of the CCP that unless they reformed in some 
of their ways, they would threaten the security of the re- 
gime, and to mollify the people and minor parties, who 
were in a very bad temper. These "contradictions'* of 
which Mao wrote have arisen because of the emergence 
of the new privileged class in China, and they constitute 
a new kind of class warfare. When Mao said, in the win- 
ter of 1956, after the CCP had launched nine ruthless 
movements, "Let us all get our breath back," and relaxed 
for a period his tight control of the people's freedom to 
express their opinions, and in an effort to sham open- 
mindedness, even asked the people to point out the CCP's 
mistakes to him, he was inundated with criticisms which 
charged that the CCP wanted to "monopolize the world," 
that it was cut off from the people, ridden with bureauc- 
ratism, and that its members were leading extravagant 
and luxurious lives while the people were starving! 

From my personal observations, I am forced to con- 
clude that so long as the Communist regime exists, the 
breach between the CCP and the people must widen and 
class warfare must become more acute. 
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3. The Machinery for Suppression 

In order to carry out a one-party, one-class monopoly of 
China, the CC need the machinery of the state to func- 
tion for them. The function of the state, they understand, 
is to serve only the interests of the class which monopo- 
lizes it. This is Marx's interpretation of the function of 
the state, which is, of course, wrong; he mistook a state 
in its unnatural function for its natural. I thought, when 
I studied Marx, that to put that interpretation on the 
meaning of the state he must have been influenced by 
the misfortunes which beset him and his followers during 
his lifetime. Doubtless he intended communism to mean 
well. Now I have seen the manifestation of this faulty 
theory in Red China, and it is like a Frankenstein which 
its inventor could not have conceived as possible. Today, 
the CC, based on their belief in a faulty theory, openly 
use the state as the machinery for suppression. They call 
this the 'monopoly of the proletariat/' and party mem- 
bers working for it are ruthless, selfish and barbarous. 
Unfortunately, it is not always easy to tell to whom the 
Communists are referring when they use the word "pro- 
letariat." 

The machinery for suppression is monopolized by the 
CCP through control of all the administrative organiza- 
tions of the country, from the Central People's Govern- 
ment down to the local hsiang (village) government. 
There is also a Party Committee which corresponds with 
every unit at every level of the Government. Its func- 
tion is to supervise the Government. Elections of dele- 
gates to the People's Congress on all levels, from the list- 
ing of nominees to the election of candidates, are held 
under the supervision of Party Committees. While the 
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Government functions nominally, the CCP does not re- 
frain from issuing directives to it and making policy de- 
cisions for it. 

The CCP pay special attention to educational institu- 
tions and machinery of propaganda. Students at all 
schools are indoctrinated according to the wishes of the 
Party. The CCP also molds the thought of the people 
through the newspapers, periodicals, radio, and movies, 
all of which are organs of the "class state." The aim of 
the CCP is to capture the people's mind so that, while 
they are being exploited or liquidated, they think that 
they are fighting for socialism, and the regime grows 
strong. 

The CC have found out that, to achieve this aim, it is 
not enough to control administrative organs and propa- 
ganda machines. There are more direct and effective 
methods of repression. These include the use of troops, 
police and the courts to force their will on the people. 

The troops are, of course, the principal defenders of 
the Red regime. Mao Tse-tung declared, when he first 
engaged in Communist activities, that a regime is built on 
the strength of its rifles. Later he added, "With guns, we 
can build up our Party . . . create culture. Everything in 
Yenan is made possible only because we have guns." The 
CC depend on troops to repress major disturbances and 
to maintain order in Red China. 

The proper function of the law court is to administer 
justice and safeguard the rights of the people. The CC, 
however, use the courts to safeguard their own interests 
and to repress the people. During the first four years after 
the CC came to power, tens of thousands of cases piled 
up in the courts pending trial, over 90 per cent of which 
were cases concerning counterrevolutionaries. I remem- 
ber that at a meeting of the Committee on Political and 
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Legal Affairs in. 1954, Tung Pi-wu reported: "The major 
cases have all been dealt with; that is, the accused have 
either been put to death or sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. There remain more than a million cases of 
secondary importance which await trial." Incidentally, he 
mentioned that a man who was accused of having uri- 
nated in a forbidden place had been imprisoned for four 
years and was still awaiting trial. Such cases, involving 
minor offenses, were later cleared up with the help of 
university students, representatives of the Street Commit- 
tees, etc. But because the CC, to ensure the security of 
the regime, made large-scale arrests, the courts were 
never able to catch up sufficiently to deal with the ever- 
increasing number of cases awaiting trial. The Judicial 
Reform Movement of 1953, created to oust judiciary of- 
ficials left over from tLe KMT Government, also showed 
up incidentally a great number of cases where people had 
been wrongly killed, wrongly convicted and wrongly im- 
prisoned. 

In the summer of 1956, 1 visited the Ti-lan-chiao Prison 
in Shanghai and saw a great many Catholics who had been 
imprisoned for seven or eight months and were still await- 
ing trial. In other prisons which I visited in Shanghai and 
Hangchow, I asked some of the prisoners about the of- 
fenses they had committed. They invariably answered 
that they were guilty of having engaged in counterrevo- 
lutionary activities. When I looked into their files, I saw 
that for a minor offense or misdemeanor committed in 
the past, or an offense not definitely established, people 
were sentenced to from five to fifteen years > imprison- 
ment. I asked one of the wardens why the prisoners, ir- 
respective of their offenses, were punished alike. He re- 
plied, "The judges understand that the Government 
would rather err in punishing too harshly than too lightly, 
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and they would rather punish a hundred people wrongly 
than let one offender get away. Furthermore, there is no 
criteria for meting out punishment.'* It was understand- 
able that no judge wanted to risk being accused as a 
Rightist by being too lenient to the "counterrevolution- 
aries/' 

It was through the courts that tens of millions of peo- 
ple were sent to "reform through labor." Millions of others 
lost their lives through the courts and hundreds of thou- 
sands were imprisoned and continue to labor for the CC, 
without pay, in prison factories. The people do not know 
from day to day if they might not be arrested for some 
trumped-up charge. But they do know that the hardship 
they would suffer in jail would be more than they could 
stand, so they are intimidated into silent subservience. 

But the CC's most widely used and effective weapon of 
repression is the police. They control the people and 
effectively supervise their activities through the Central 
Public Security Ministry and the Public Security Stations 
in city and village. Each Public Security Station controls 
a certain number of families. Anyone who wishes to take 
a trip must report to it, give reasons and say when he ex- 
pects to return. A visitor to one's home must also be re- 
ported within three days, and the place of domicile, the 
occupation of the visitor and the reason for his visit must 
be given. The police, under the pretext of taking census, 
may enter the homes of the people at any time and ask 
any questions they please. Sale of personal belongings 
must be recorded at the station and remittances of money 
received must be entered in family registration books. 
The police even interfere in family quarrels. Not long 
after the Red regime was established, there were "smell- 
ing squads" who went around sniffing at the cooking 
odors of every household. If they smelled the odor of 
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meat cooking, they reported it to the police, and that 
household became suspect. The activities of its members 
were watched and when there was a drive for donations 
or sale of bonds, that household was forced to donate 
large sums of money and buy large amounts of bonds. 

To help the police, there is also the Street Committee 
whose job it is to organize various campaigns under the 
guidance of the Public Security Station, to report on the 
affairs of every household on their street and be respon- 
sible for anti-spy, anti-special agent activities. Such Street 
Committees go about their para-police business by hold- 
ing meetings and sending members to interview the 
members of every household. Besides, in every house- 
hold, everyone especially one the Communists regard 
as a "positive element" or "activist" has a special duty, 
which is to watch over other households and over each 
other, and report any suspicious activities or persons to 
the police. Thus, everyone is suspicious of everyone else, 
and people live in terror. For fear of becoming involved, 
and for self-protection, people become cautious and 
timid. 

In Government institutions, popular organizations, fac- 
tories, schools and other enterprises, everyone is watched 
by everyone else. A slip of the tongue is reported and the 
person guilty of it is criticized in meetings. Everyone, 
then, is nervous, and when compelled to speak, speaks 
only the jargon of Marxism-Leninism; and when com- 
pelled to act, acts with extra caution. 

4. The Leadership of the Party and Sectarian 
Conflicts 

How does the CCP, the highest form of organization of 
the privileged class, exercise its leadership of the people? 
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In documents they issue, the CC speak of the "democratic 
system/' But, as I have shown, the elections are rigged. 
The Party excuse for it is that their democratic system is 
that of "democratic centralism" which, according to Mao 
Tse-tung, means "centralism on the basis of democracy 
and democracy under centralized guidance. It is demo- 
cratic and it is also centralized." Mao Tse-tung also has re- 
peatedly stated that "our democratic system works 
through the process of "from the masses to the central 
organization, from the central organization back to the 
masses/ " by which he means that the CCP receives opin- 
ions from the masses who are the basis of democracy 
and after analyzing and summarizing these opinions, 
turns them into Party directives which are sent back to be 
carried out by the people; this is "centralized guidance." 
The fault with this is the people, who give their opinions 
to the CCP are those representatives of the masses whom 
the CCP have picked, like the representatives to the differ- 
ent levels of the People's Congress, and the final directives 
of the Party are prepared in the dictator's office before the 
opinions come in. In other words, democracy is a pretense, 
and centralized guidance real, and "democratic central- 
ism" is another name for dictatorship. 

The CCP itself also exercises democratic centralism. 
Speeches made at Party meetings touch only on topics 
previously decided upon by Party leaders, and elections 
for leaders of the various levels of the Party organization 
are also decided beforehand. The iron discipline which is 
exerted in the Party and the will of the Party leader make 
it more difficult for a member to speak his mind than for 
a nonmember. A member who voices his opinion does so 
at the risk of being expelled from the Party and pun- 
ished. When a group of people speak up against the 
Party, a struggle for Party leadership begins, and in 
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the sectarian fight which ensues, the leader of the win- 
ning group becomes the leader of the Party. The defeated 
group are killed, exiled or demoted. 

What I saw in Red China was that at any meeting, 
and no matter what was being discussed, the majority of 
those present always say what the leaders of the Party 
want them to say. Should any "backward element" try to 
express his own opinions, he is attacked immediately by 
the activists and rebuked severely by the leader of the 
meeting, whose "summary of the discussion" always tal- 
lies with the views expressed in Party directives. 

According to Lenin, centralized guidance of the Com- 
munist Parties should be exercised through collective 
leadership. This was Ignored by Stalin and is ignored by 
Mao Tse-tung. Even Khrushchev, who praised collective 
leadership and attacked the personal cult of Stalin, is 
bound to become a dictator, if he isn't already one. The 
fact that Malenkov, Molotov, Bulganin, Kaganovish, and 
Shepilov were all demoted and exiled is indicative of what 
is happening. But dictatorship is the necessary result of 
collective leadership in the Communist system, in which 
no one is permitted to speak up against the real leader. I 
believe this can best be illustrated by an incident often 
cited by Khrushchev himself: 

At the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, when Khrushchev was exposing and 
attacking the crimes Stalin had committed, he was 
handed a written question: "You are a member of the 
Central Committee of the Party. Why didn't you correct 
Stalin's errors?" Khrushchev immediately asked the dele- 
gate who sent in the question to stand up. But no one 
stood up, even after Khrushchev repeatedly urged him to 
do so. Khrushchev then said, "I dared not correct Stalin's 
errors, just as this comrade is afraid to stand up/* 
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The CCP copies everything from the Soviet Union. 
When Stalin was alive, the CC emulated the Soviet-style 
democratic centralism and dictatorship, and Mao Tse- 
tung tried to become a miniature Stalin. But when Stalin 
died suddenly, the CC changed their refrain from "Long 
Live Stalin!" to "Long Live the Soviet Comrades led by 
Malenkov!" Soon afterwards, when Khrushchev took up 
the "collective leadership" which Lenin propounded, the 
personal cult of Mao Tse-tung in Peking suddenly faded 
away. Posters of Mao were no longer carried high above 
the heads of the people in processions and standing at 
attention when Mao Tse-tung entered a meeting room 
was no longer required. Ostensibly they were following in 
Khrushchev's desire for collective leadership. 

But the CCP was not really practicing collective lead- 
ership. Major decisions still were made by Mao Tse-tung. 
The other Communist leaders, Liu Shao-chi, Chu Teh, 
Chou En-lai, Chen Yun and Peng Chen who, with Mao, 
were supposed to constitute the collective leadership, 
were all faithful supporters of the "Chairman." 

There exist, however, within the CCP, many sects, 
which together are known in the Party as "Top-of-the- 
Mountainism." This came about from the time when the 
CC were struggling to grow and build up their strength. 
They accepted anyone and everyone who cared to join 
them, but never got everyone together to train and co- 
ordinate them, so busy were they in waging guerrilla war- 
fare. The result was Kao Kang ruled over his area in 
northern Shensi; Chen Yi ruled over an area in East China; 
Lin Piao ruled in the Northeast provinces; Liu Po-cheng in 
Central China; Peng Chen in Shansi, and others in the 
Tai-hsing and Lu-liang mountains. These groups protested 
their faith in Marxism-Leninism, but since they were fully 
occupied in fighting battles, never had time to really study 
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the Communist doctrines. Living and working together, 
the members of each of these groups shared the same 
troubles and interests and there grew between them a re- 
lationship which made them stick together and help each 
other even after the CC came to power. This was con- 
sidered to be in conflict with the unified leadership of the 
Party and the CCP directed its first rectification cam- 
paigns against sectarianism, which meant that the friend- 
ship and loyalty the members of each group had for each 
other had to cease. 

More recently, aside from the Rightists, the CCP have 
been attacking the "New Revisionists." Chen Chin, head 
of the Cultural Section of the Political Department of the 
Liberation Army, was reported to have been under attack 
for holding the "new revisionistic" point of view. There 
have appeared also "localism" and "divisionism" for which 
Sha Wen-han, Chairman of Chekiang Provincial Govern- 
ment; Wang Cho-ju and Yuan Tse-yang> Deputy Chair- 
men of Shantung Provincial Government; and Ku Ta-chun 
and Feng Po-chu, Deputy Chairmen of Kwangtung Pro- 
vincial Government were either expelled from the CCP 
or ruthlessly attacked. It was also with the purpose of 
eliminating sectarianism that Mao Tse-tung decided to 
abolish the five Big Administrative Areas. The struggles 
between different sects of the CCP for leadership of the 
Party, as exemplified by the demotions of Chen Tu-hsiu, 
Li Li-san, Wang Ming, Chang Kuo-tao from Party lead- 
ership are all well known. These things happened so 
long ago that to go over them here would serve no useful 
purpose. But the alliance of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih 
and the fact that Lin Piao was given the cold shoulder 
by the CC leaders are most striking examples of the strug- 
gle for power within the CCP after they came to domi- 
nate China, and are, I think, worth mentioning. 
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It should be recalled here that when Mao Tse-tung 
and the remnants of the CC forces were pursued to north- 
ern Shensi by the KMT troops, it was Kao Kang who 
took them into his base there and generally helped the 
CC. After the CC came to power, Kao Kang was ap- 
pointed Vice-Chairman of the Central People's Govern- 
ment. However, within the CCP, he was subject to the 
control of Liu Shao-chi, and since Kao was also the Chair- 
man of the Northeastern People's Government, he was 
also under the control of Chou En-lai Feeling that he 
had rendered great services to the Party, Kao resented 
having to bow to them, but he knew also that he was not 
strong enough to take them both on. So, he allied himself 
with Jao Shu-shih, Chairman of the East China Military 
and Political Committee, and they formed a plan for ac- 
tion. If it had been carried out, there would have been a 
bloody struggle. As it was, the plan was found out by spe- 
cial agents of Mao Tse-tung, and in the spring of 1954, the 
Central Committee of the CCP summoned Kao and Jao 
to its meeting in Peking. 

The meeting, under the chairmanship of Liu Shao-chi, 
turned out to be one for the liquidation of Kao and Jao. 
During the meeting, Liu and his lackeys violently de- 
nounced Kao for his errors and crimes. When Kao sensed 
that he was doomed, he pulled a pistol and tried to com- 
mit suicide then and there, but was prevented from doing 
so by the guards. Then Liu read to the meeting the de- 
nunciations of Kao and Jao which had been written by 
Mao Tse-tung earlier, the latter having gone back to his 
home town in Hunan ostensibly to celebrate the Chinese 
New Year. Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih were subsequently 
detained by the CCP without trial. Not long afterwards, 
Kao Kang managed to commit suicide. The CCP decided 
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that Jao Shu-shih must be imprisoned for life. Jao's wife 
was forced by the CCP to marry another person. 

As for Lin Piao, he was the general who fought for and 
won the Northeast provinces for the CC and laid the 
foundation for their victory. He was also the one who led 
his troops into North China and swept down to take over 
for the CC the provinces south of the Yangtse River. His 
exploits were so tremendous that Mao Tse-tung became 
jealous and suspicious of him. Lin was appointed Chair- 
man of the Central South Military and Political Commit- 
tee, but was not allowed to take up the post. One of his 
subordinates told a friend of mine that when they were 
in Wuhan (in the Central South area) there was nothing 
for them to do and they were not allowed to go near the 
offices of the Central South Military and Political Com- 
mittee. When the committee was abolished, Lin's men 
were left high and dry. Lin went to live in Peking and 
visited Moscow to "recuperate from an illness/' but was, 
in fact, forced into retirement. 

Lin Piao is now nominally Vice-Premier of the State 
Council with the rank of marshal. Recently, at the Sec- 
ond Session of the Eighth Party Congress, he was also 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Session. But these are 
empty posts and Lin has never attended the meetings of 
the State Council. His fate is also the result of sectarian 
struggles within the CCP. He has not been persecuted as 
Kao Kang because, although he is suspect, he has not so 
far engaged in activities which can be used against him. 

Sectarianism will always exist within die CCP. This Is 
because under the Communist rule, it is power that mat- 
ters. Every problem can be solved once one has power in 
one's hand, and Marxism-Leninism, too, seem to be for- 
ever undergoing adjustment to conform to the measures 
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the man in power adopts, so that he may always be the 
correct and wise Marxist-Leninist and those who are 
against him the reactionaries. There will always be strug- 
gle for power and leadership in the CCP and sectarianism 
is the consequence of these struggles. 



4 



Mao Tse-tungThe Stalin of China 



1. Mao 7 s Family Background 

In Peking on every May Day and October 1, the National 
Day of Communist China, since the CC came to power, 
the Tien-An-Men Gate and the square in front of it are 
dressed up, with red flags fluttering everywhere. On the 
south side of the square, facing the gate, stands a mili- 
tary band of two or three hundred strong, and behind 
them, tens of thousands of members of the Pioneers, 
smart and neat in their white uniforms and red kerchiefs. 
Behind them, columns of cadres from all the Govern- 
ment organizations have come. When it is almost 10:00 
A.M. the band starts to play a song: 

The eastern sky reddens, 

The sun rises, 

And in China Mao Tse-tunghas come! 

He strives for the welfare of the people. 

He is the Great Savior of the People! 

At that moment, a plump man in a gray uniform steps 
out from the west side of the terrace on the Tien-An-Men 
Gate and walks with his entourage to the center. He 
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waves to the crowd below and thunderous applause 
sweeps over the square. 

When the band stops playing and Mao's entourage has 
grouped itself around him, the meeting is announced to 
be open through the loudspeaker. It is ten o'clock sharp. 
The band strikes up the Volunteers* March, the National 
Anthem of Red China. 

This plump person, Mao Tse-tung, is the master of Red 
China. One would have difficulty in recognizing in him 
the thin and unkempt fellow who lived in a cave only a 
little more than ten years ago. 

Mao Tse-tung was born in Shao-shan Village, Hsiang- 
tan county in Hunan province. Toward the end of 1955, 
when I visited Hunan in connection with the Agricultural 
Co-operativization Movement, I purposely motored from 
Changsha with my friends to have a look at Mao's birth- 
place. It is more than a hundred li* from the county seat 
of Hsiang-tan to Shao-shan Village, and an asphalt-paved 
road had been specially built to the "Birthplace of the 
Chairman/' When we arrived around noon, we first had 
a rest at the newly built hostel and then went with a 
guide to look at the sights. Shao-shan Village is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, verdant with trees and bam- 
boos. The village, composed of scattered clusters of 
houses, is not large. Mao's home was about half a U from 
the hostel. It is a country-style, two-story house of six 
rooms, and is built of mud bricks. Connected to the house 
are a cowshed, a pigsty, a storage place for grain and a 
mill. Mao's father was a small merchant who dealt in 
grain and operated a mill. I saw that in the mill three 
small millstones still remained. The guide told us that 
when Mao was fourteen or fifteen years old, he helped to 
keep accounts and deliver grain for his father. On a wall 

* One li is roughly one third of a mile. 
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of the house hung a metal brush which was said to be one 
that Mao used for cleaning the cows. Mao was said to 
have occupied one of the corner rooms. 

In front of the house, there is a pond of about one mou* 
in size which the villagers had used for laundering clothes 
and washing cattle. But today, there is a sign saying that 
it was used as a swimming pool by the Chairman when he 
was a boy. Near the specially built highway, there is now 
a primary school named after the village. It had about 
four to five hundred students and although its equipment 
was not entirely modern, it was, all things considered, 
perhaps the best of all the village schools. On a long table 
in one of the halls of the school, there were piles of pres- 
ents from foreign visitors and a book filled with their 
signatures. On the walls, there were boyhood photographs 
of Mao with captions beneath them. There was one of the 
Mao family. Mao's mother was as plump as Mao now is. 
His father was thin and the features on his small face 
knifelike, with a thin mustache which bracketed the 
mouth. Altogether he looked like a suspicious character. 
Mao himself was rather thin and stood with his two 
brothers behind their parents. 

Mao went to school at his village at his house several 
battered textbooks of his were on exhibit and then went 
on to study at the Provincial First Normal School in 
Changsha which has now been expanded and redeco- 
rated to look like a brand-new school. In the Library at 
Peking University, where he later worked as a clerk at 
eight dollars a month and where he first came in contact 
with the rudiments of Marxism-Leninism, his desk and 
chair are now placed behind plush ropes and treated as 
objects of historical importance. After working in that 
Library, Mao started to engage in revolutionary activities, 

* About % of an acre. 
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and now tlie places where lie had stopped while he was 
working on the Communist Revolution have also become 
"shrines/* The four-room house in Ching tan in Changsha 
where he lived with his first wife has been renovated, and 
in Chingkangshan, Tsun yi in Kweichow province, and 
Yenan in northern Shensi, monuments to commemorate 
the Communist Revolution have been erected. 



2. Patience and Aggressiveness 

Judging from Mao's revolutionary activities of the past 
forty years, I believe that some of his success can be at- 
tributed to his ability to bide his time when situations are 
adverse to him, and to push forward when he gets a 
chance. In the study in the home of one of my friends 
the late Tu Ping-po, there is a scroll in Mao Tse-tung's 
calligraphy, written in 1947, of a poem by Tu Mu, a poet 
of Tang Dynasty, entitled "The Temple of Hsiang Yu, 
Prince of Chu": 

To win and lose battles is a soldier's lot, 
But it takes a brave man to bear insult and disgrace. 
Strong and talented are the youth of Kiang-tung, 
Who knows but that I may ride again! 

Every time I visited Tu Ping-po and read this poem, 
I was reminded of how aptly it fitted Mao's own career. 
During the early years of Mao's struggle, he had to bear 
many insults, suffer disgrace and patiently wait for the 
chance to fight back. Ultimately, he did "ride again" and 
avenge himself. 

Mao joined the CCP when it was still very young, but 
his status was way beneath that of the founders of the 
party, such as Chen Tu-hsiu, Li Ta-chao, Chang Kuo-tao, 
Li Ta, Shen Hsien-lu and Li Han-tsun. In the first Na- 
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tional Congress of the CCP, Mao was not elected to the 
Central Committee of the Party, although only a small 
number of members attended. He was not happy, but he 
hid his feelings and went back to Hunan and became a 
member of the Hunan Provincial Committee of the CCP. 

He did not attend the Second National Congress of the 
CCP held in the winter of 1922. He said that it was be- 
cause he had forgotten where the Congress was going to 
be held and he had lost contact with his comrades. He 
was elected a member of the Central Committee of the 
CCP at its Third National Congress, and during the 
period of KMT-CCP co-operation, he became Deputy 
Minister of the Ministry of Information of the KMT Gov- 
ernment. His articles at that time often were at variance 
with the policy of the CCP and he was constantly being 
rebuked by Chen Tu-hsiu for them. He was angry, but 
again, he bore with his unhappiness. 

At the Fifth National Congress of the CCP held in May, 
1927, his report on the villages in the five counties of 
Hunan and his suggestions for the strengthening of the 
struggle for land were not even put on the agenda for 
discussion. The Congress also took away from him his 
right to vote, and made him a reserve member of the 
Central Committee of the Party. He bore the insult, but 
felt sick inside. He did not attend the "August 7 Emer- 
gency Meeting" of 1927, but derived much satisfaction 
from the fact that Chen Tu-hsiu was removed from the 
leadership of the CCP and that he was appointed to re- 
organize the Hunan branch of the CCP and to organize 
the "Autumn Harvest Uprising." In November of that 
year, the Central Committee of the CCP passed a resolu- 
tion on "The Present Situation in China and the Role of 
the Party" in which the opportunism of the members 
of Hunan, Hupei, Kiangsi, and Kuangtung Provincial 
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Branches of the Party were reprimanded. It also specifi- 
cally condemned the " Autumn Harvest Uprising" led by 
Mao Tse-tung as being a speculative military operation, 
and accused Mao of consorting with bandits. Under the 
resolution on political discipline, proposed by the Provi- 
sional Enlarged Meeting of the Politburo of the Central 
Committee, Mao was dismissed from reserve membership 
in the committee and removed from the post of secretary 
of the Committee-at-the-Front of Hunan province. Again, 
Mao bore the disgrace silently. In 1928, the CCP had 
been so severely crushed in China that it held its Sixth 
National Congress in Moscow. Mao Tse-tung was at that 
time engaged in guerrilla activities along the border areas 
of Hunan and Kiangsi provinces, and quite removed from 
the struggle for the leadership of the Party, and from 
those who made the Party's decisions in Moscow. Up to 
that time, Mao had been biding his time while patiently 
suffering the insults and disgrace his party heaped upon 
him. But he had not been idle. He had been building his 
strength. 

When Mao Tse-tung established his base in Ching- 
kangshan, he had for cadres his students from the Peas- 
ant Movement Training Institute which he headed when 
he was in Canton and some other members of the Party 
who had nowhere to go. His troops consisted of dis- 
banded remnants of local war lords* soldiers and the 
bandits near Chingkangshan, totaling four to five thou- 
sand men. With these, he had to fight the KMT armies, 
and, in order to secure enough resources to support his 
troops, had to confiscate the property of the local gentry. 
He also had to fight his enemies within the CCP at the 
same time. But because of the strength of his troops, he 
was able to stay in Chingkangshan for seven years. 

In 1928, when the members of the Central Committee 
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of the CCP returned from Moscow, Mao was given the 
responsibility of taking charge of the Party affairs of 
Communist troops and headed the "Front Line Com- 
mittee." At last, no longer under the control of the 
Hunan Provincial Committee of the CCP, he became a 
person of not inconsiderable power and prestige. Because 
of his position and because of his troops, he no longer 
bowed in subservience to the CCP. On February 9, 1929, 
he and Chu Teh were ordered to leave command of their 
troops to others. He replied, in April, in a long letter to 
the Central Committee, that he had no intention of doing 
so> and got away with it, too! 

However, Mao was not yet strong enough to challenge 
the leadership of the CCP. From 1929 to 1930, Chu Teh, 
Mao Tse-tung and Peng Teh-huai were ordered by Li 
Li-san to attack Changsha twice and Nanchang once, and 
they failed miserably. Mao turned these failures to his 
advantage. He accused Li Li-san of being a Right Wing 
opportunist-adventurer and brought about Lfs downfall. 
Many in Lfs immediate circle were brutally executed by 
Mao, who was, however, not made the head of the CCP. 
It was Wang Ming, just returned from the Soviet Union, 
who succeeded Li Li-san. With the backing of the group 
of "returned students" from Russia, Wang was able to 
take care of anything Mao was able to stir up, and the 
latter had to bide his time once more. It was not until in 
the early part of 1935 when, during the Long March, the 
Central Politburo held an Enlarged Session at Tsunyi 
that Mao, with the help of his military strength and of 
his clique, was able to remove Wang Ming and assume 
the leadership of the Party. After that, his struggle with 
Chang Kuo-tao was an anticlimax, for the leadership 
was already his. 

After Mao arrived in Northern Shensi, he realized that 
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the strength of his troops, even including those under Liu 
Tse-tan and Kao Kang, was feeble indeed. He used the 
United Front for Anti-Japanese Aggression to win the sym- 
pathy of the people and build up his strength. At the same 
time, despite the fact that he had often attacked the 
Rightist opportunism of Chen Tu-hsiu, he tried to seek a 
modus vivendi with the KMT. On May 5, 1936, he sent a 
telegram in the name of the CCP to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, asking for a truce. He also sent Chou En4ai and 
Pan Han-nien to meet Chang Chun, the representative 
of the KMT in Shanghai. Later, Pan also went to Nanking 
to negotiate with Chen Li-fu. After protracted negotia- 
tions, the CCP finally agreed to accept the four points 
proposed by the KMT: 

(1) Abide by the Three People's Principles (San Min 
Chul). 

(2) Obey Chairman Chiang Kai-shek's orders. 

(3) Abolish the Red Army and reorganize the troops by 
incorporating them into the National Army. 

(4) Abolish the Soviets and reorganize them into local 
governments. 

At this crucial moment of Mao's career, when he was 
again about to suffer humiliation and "salute Chairman 
Chiang," the Si-an Incident erupted, on December 12, 
1936. Mao was saved from complete loss of face. When 
the Si-an Incident was peacefully settled, the CCP had 
been permitted to become a legal political party. The 
Red Army was reorganized and the CC were able to pre- 
serve the strength of their troops. 

On February 10, 1937, the Central Committee of the 
CCP sent a telegram to the Third Plenary Session of the 
Central Executive Committee of the KMT, raising four 
proposals: (1) That the CCP should stop throughout the 
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country all its plans of armed uprising aimed to overthrow 
the Nationalist Government. (2) That the Soviet regime 
be renamed the Special Area Government of the Republic 
of China, and the Red Army, the National Revolutionary 
Army, under the direct command of the Central Govern- 
ment and of the Military Council in Nanking. (3) That 
general elections be held in the Special Areas through a 
thoroughly democratic system. (4) That the policy of 
land confiscation be stopped and the Common Program 
of Anti-Japanese National United Front be put into ac- 
tion. 

After the outbreak of the war with Japan, Mao, in order 
to camouflage his intention of expanding his Communist 
troops and building up his strength under cover of the 
United Front, issued, on September 22, 1937, in the name 
of the Central Committee of the CCP, a declaration of its 
readiness to face the national crisis with the rest of the na- 
tion. In this declaration, Mao made four pledges to the 
Nationalist Government: (1) The CCP will fight for the 
realization of Sun Yat-sen's Three People's Principles, 
which answer the needs of present-day China. (2) The 
CCP will abolish its policy of uprising and sovietization 
movements aimed at overthrowing the KMT regime, and 
will stop its program of dispossessing the landlords 
through violence. (3) The CCP will abrogate its existing 
Soviet government and hereafter practice democracy so 
as to promote the unity of the administrative power of 
the country. (4) The CCP will stop calling its armed 
forces the Red Army, abolish its existing military desig- 
nations, integrate them with the National Revolutionary 
Army subject to the jurisdiction of the Military Council 
of the Nationalist Government and await orders for them 
to march to the front and fight the Japanese. 

That this was yet another example of Mao's ability to 
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restrain himself and bide his time, and then to push ruth- 
lessly his plan for seizing power, was proved by the 
speech he made to the Eighth Route Army not long after 
he issued the above declaration. In that speech, Mao said, 
as I have mentioned before, "The Sino- Japanese war gives 
the CC an excellent opportunity to grow. Our policy is 
to devote 70 per cent of our effort to our own expansion, 
20 per cent to coping with the Government and 10 per 
cent to fighting the Japanese." As for the application of 
this policy, Mao said, "During the first stage, we must 
compromise with KMT in order to ensure our existence 
and our growth/' This was the stage when the Communists 
had to restrain their impulse to fight the KMT and bide 
their time. "During the second stage, we must achieve a 
parity in strength with the KMT/" This was the stage 
when the Communists had to exercise both restraint and 
aggressiveness. "During the third stage, we must penetrate 
deep into parts of Central China to establish bases for 
attacking the KMT." This was the stage when they could 
give full rein to their aggressiveness. 

This policy was carried out by the CC during and 
after the Sino-Japanese war. After they had begun open 
and all-out attack on the KMT, they were helped con- 
siderably in maneuvering themselves into position by 
such devices as the United Front, "Consultations on 
National Affairs," "Chiang-Mao Parleys," "Political Con- 
sultative Conference," and "Military Mediation Group." 
These provided the way for a hasty retreat, too, should 
things turn out unfavorably for them at any time. And so 
in the end, they were able to seize power and ride on the 
heads of six hundred million people. 

No doubt, the policies the CC have followed is a reflec- 
tion of Mao's personal characteristics his ability to re- 
main serene in adverse circumstances and his ruthlessness 
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when he is pressing his advantage, He is ordinarily a com- 
posed man who will not be hurried. Often, during a dis- 
cussion when someone becomes impatient, he will say 
humorously, "What is a little time in terms o history?" 
In dealing with big problems, Mao never makes snap 
decisions. He will first explore the problem, do some 
probing, let the problem rest for a while, and only 
then come to a decision. One example of this was the 
sending of a contingent of his troops to Korea to test out 
the situation in battle before he announced publicly his 
decision to send "volunteers" to Korea and started the 
"Resist- America Aid-Korea" Movement. 

Mao's personal appearance is deceptive. He speaks 
slowly and always wears a smile, which appears to be 
open and innocent. He seems so gentle that few people 
notice the cold, appraising eyes or are aware of the cease- 
lessly calculating mind within. Mao is not a good speech- 
maker, but he is a very good conversationalist. He can 
talk for hours, speaking slowly, touching on all sorts of 
subjects, and smoking all the while. People say that the 
Chairman has a sense of humor. Often they fail to notice 
that in his sense of humor there are hidden barbs. In 1949, 
when the People's Political Consultative Conference was 
in session, a few of us talked to him about the election of 
the Chairman of the Chinese People's Republic. Mao 
said, "Anyone has the freedom to vote for anyone whose 
name is printed on the ballot, but of course he mustn't 
cross out all the names on it and write in the name of 
Hsi-men Chin." 

Hsi-men Chin is the licentious character in Ching Ping 
Mei, the novel often referred to as the Chinese Decam- 
eron. Those who were present thought that Mao was 
being humorous, but, of course, what he was actually say- 
ing was, "You people had better vote for me." And he 
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got 100 per cent of the votes cast in the election held at 
the Conference. 

Mao will also try to blufi and get away with it. In 1953, 
he made the opening speech at a new session of the 
People's Political Consultative Conference and referred 
to the Chinese officers and soldiers captured by the 
United Nations Command in the Korean War. He de- 
clared vehemently, raising his right hand high in the air, 
"Everyone of the Chinese officers and soldiers captured 
in Korea must be repatriated!" We, the members of the 
conference and the high-ranking cadres who were also 
present, were greatly impressed. We thought that Mao was 
angry and that if this was not done, the Korean War 
would break out again. Mao's speech was not reported in 
the newspapers, but the one thousand odd people who 
were at the meeting can bear witness to it. Later, about 
fifteen thousand Chinese prisoners of war decided not 
to return to Communist China, but chose to go to Taiwan. 
Nevertheless, the Korean war did not break out again. 
Sometimes I wonder why Mao bothers to bluff. But every- 
thing is premeditated with him. There is art in his ability 
to be tolerant and to be aggressive and in his bluffing, 
both of which have helped him to success. 

3. Mao Tse-tung Imitator of Stalin 

Mao Tse-tung has often asked the Chinese people to 
emulate the Russians, and he himself has always wor- 
shiped and imitated Stalin. However, since Khrushchev 
exposed the crimes committed by Stalin and the Com- 
munist Parties in various countries also condemned him, 
Mao has had to make some outward adjustments and 
not appear as though he were a carbon copy of Stalin. 
Other countries could blame any aspects of Stalinism 
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found in their countries on people who had been removed 
from the leadership of their Communist Parties, but Mao 
had imitated Stalin and carried out his policies and could 
find no scapegoat. 

During the period when Stalin and his "personal cult'* 
were being attacked, Mao Tse-tung had to do some pretty 
quick thinking. 

In his article, "On the Historical Experience of Prole- 
tarian Dictatorship/' which was the first important com- 
ment on Stalin after Khrushchev had denounced him, 
published in the Peoples Daily, Mao criticized the errors 
of Stalin, but he only slightly touched upon them and 
then wrote lengthily and with emphasis on the meritori- 
ous services Stalin had rendered to the cause of the revo- 
lution. At meetings of high-ranking cadres, Mao extorted 
them to preserve the image of the dead Stalin. That was 
why there was never any enthusiastic anti-Stalin activities 
in China. However, to pacify Khrushchev, Mao ordered 
Stalin's pictures taken down from the walls of offices of 
Government and Party organizations, and on May Day 
and National Day, posters of Stalin and leaders of Com- 
munist Parties of other countries were no longer carried 
above the heads of the marchers in processions. The stu- 
dents and cadres were nevertheless allowed to sing, "Mao 
Tse-tung! Stalin! They are shining as bright as the sun in 
the sky!" without interruption. 

One of the errors of Stalin which had been denounced 
was that of his cultivating a "personal cult." Mao Tse- 
tung was guilty of the same. Whenever he entered a room 
at a meeting or an evening party, all who were present 
were required to stand up and clap their hands for a 
long time, to show their respect and admiration for the 
Chairman. Once, I sat on the seat nearest the door in the 
last row at a meeting at Huai~jen Hall. Yu Hsin-chin, 
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chief of the Protocol Bureau, came and told me, "When 
the Chairman enters, you should be the first to stand up 
and clap your hands." Only then did I realize that I 
had unwittingly occupied the seat nearest the entrance, 
through which Mao, coming from the main hall, would 
enter. A few moments later, when Mao arrived, I stood up 
and clapped my hands accordingly and all the others 
did likewise. As Mao walked slowly past me, I could see 
that he was drinking it all in. When the "personal cult" 
was attacked, Mao must have felt that he would have to 
try to get along without so much adulation. Chou En-lai 
was ordered to tell a group of high-ranking cadres, "In 
future, when the Chairman comes into a room, you must 
not stand up and clap. This is not a good thing." He 
added, half in jest, "Should any one of you insist on do- 
ing so and be caught, he will not be asked to meetings 
again, or be given tickets to evening parties!" From then 
on, when Mao came to a meeting or a party, he was 
greeted by everyone's rising to his feet, but no longer by 
applause. 

To justify the position he enjoyed in China, which was 
similar to that Stalin had enjoyed in Russia, Mao had Liu 
Shao-chi speak on his behalf at the Eighth National Con- 
gress of the CCP. In a report on the political situation in 
the name of the Central Committee, Liu said, "Collective 
leadership as it has been carried out by our Party does 
not mean that we have ignored the need for individual 
responsibility and the importance of a leader. Conversely, 
it assures the most correct and effective exercise of the 
leader's functions. As we all know, the reason Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung, leader of our Party, has been able to plot 
the course of our revolution as a pilot plots the course of 
his ship, and win the profound trust and respect of our 
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Party and our people, is that he lias not only been adept 
in applying the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism to 
the Chinese Revolution, but also that he has always be- 
lieved firmly in the wisdom and strength of the masses. 
He was the first to adopt the Mass Line for the activities of 
our Party, and insisted on the democratic principle and 
the collective leadership principle of our Party." 

Thus, Mao's "personal cult" was interpreted to mean 
the importance of leadership, Mao*s face was saved, and 
Mao, Liu and other leaders could safely go on imitating 
the ways of Stalin. For, Mao was undeterred in his ambi- 
tion to become another Stalin. 

That Mao has always imitated Stalin and is a carbon 
copy of him is perfectly plain. Stalin was a dictator. 
He manufactured Communist satellite countries, made 
the people's thought conform to Marxism-Leninism, 
treated anyone who criticized the Communist Party as 
counterrevolutionaries and allowed the possession of arms 
only to the Red Army. Mao Tse-tung has done the same 
thing. Stalin took into his hands limitless power, and Mao 
also has unlimited power. Stalin tried to deify himself 
and was heedless of collective leadership. Since the for- 
mation of the Chinese Peopled Republic in 1949, Mao 
also has tried to appear as God to the Chinese people, or 
anyway, as one who sees all and knows aE and is above 
human faults. After the Hungarian Uprising, he demon- 
strated this by saying smugly., "The Communist Party 
of Hungary is not well organized. Their cadres are inex- 
perienced and their work has not penetrated the masses. 
This is why they have this uprising in their hands. As for 
ourselves, we have, during the past few years, carried 
out many campaigns and movements; we may have 
worked a bit too hard, but we have rooted out all the 
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evils and our party organizations have established close 
contact with the masses. It is not easy for anyone to cause 
disturbance in our country." 

The only difference between these two dictators, per- 
haps, is that Stalin almost always went straight for his 
objectives, while Mao is less obvious. In 1956, when Mao 
was trying his hardest to become another Stalin, there 
were continuous uprisings in Poland and Hungary and 
the Stalin-style of communism was passing out of fashion. 
Mao was discouraged, and outwardly made a show of 
repentance by hinting at the Eighth National Congress of 
the CCP that he wanted to resign from the Chairman- 
ship of the Party. He even went so far as to amend the 
Constitution of the CCP and add to it a post of Honorary 
Chairman. He, of course, did not resign or become an 
honorary chairman. But his sham humility had served the 
purpose of winning over those who were not entirely sat- 
isfied with him and making them overlook his mistakes. 

Mao Tse-tung and Stalin are also the only two heads of 
state of the Communist countries who have interpreted 
Marxism-Leninism freely to suit their purposes. Stalin's 
interpretations were called "the developments of Marxism- 
Leninism," while Mao's fight to seize power with the 
help of the outcasts and bandits and peasants was called 
"adapting Marxism-Leninism to the realities of China." 
They both ruled their countries in the name of Marxism- 
Leninism and killed anyone who was against it, and yet 
the interpretation of Marxism-Leninism may change from 
day to day, and the revolutionary activities of today may 
become the counterrevolutionary activities of tomorrow, 
according to what benefits the dictators most. Stalin was a 
master at denouncing others in the name of Marxism- 
Leninism, and so is Mao. 

When I was in Peking, I was sometimes urged by the 
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"progressive elements" to bring myself more to the fore 
by tying up more closely with the CCP, but I did not 
do so. I said, "I know that the closer one is to the CCP, 
the more 'progressive' one becomes. But which of the 
members of the Party may I depend on who will not 
cause trouble for me later? In Russia, those who had had 
close relations with Trotsky were executed by Stalin, and 
others who were close to Stalin, such as Beria, were later 
killed. In China, too, if I had established close relations 
with Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih soon after the revolution 
succeeded, I would not be considered a 'progressive' now 
but a counterrevolutionary. Why should I, then, risk my 
life to build up closer contact with the members of the 
CCP just to be considered a 'progressive'?" 

The laws in Communist countries are strict, and pun- 
ishment is harsh and cruel. They are, however, only the 
means by which the dictators rule the people. Stalin con- 
sidered himself to be above the laws of his country, and 
it was only after he had died that Khrushchev dared to 
accuse him of flagrantly violating the laws of the Soviet 
Union. Mao Tse-tung also has no respect for laws. For a 
period after the CC came to power, there was no law in 
Red China except the Common Program and the organic 
law of the Government. Everything was said to have 
been dealt with according to tie policies of the revolu- 
tion. Afterwards, a few regulations were proclaimed 
which governed specific matters. But it made no differ- 
ence whether there were laws or no laws. The Commu- 
nists "legally" executed a great number of people, and, 
having no regard for the legal procedures they them- 
selves had set up, went right on arresting, convicting 
and killing people without any legal basis. It is estimated 
that those killeid "outside the law" greatly exceeded those 
executed "legally." 
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The normal way by which the CC liquidate people 
without going through their courts is to do it through 
movements and campaigns. In launching a movement, 
Mao Tse-tung usually will call together high-rank- 
ing cadres of ministerial rank and give them directives 
concerning the way to conduct the campaign, while mak- 
ing it plain that they themselves would not be subjected 
to attack. So it was in the "Three-Anti" Movement, the 
Elimination of Counterrevolutionaries Movement, the 
Rectification Campaign and many others. People were at- 
tacked and killed or forced to commit suicide, while the 
high-ranking cadres acted like directors and were per- 
sonally unconcerned with the tragedies they were bring- 
ing about. 

The CC, however, do not always have to depend on 
movements and campaigns. Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih, 
for instance, were declared to be anti-Party, and impris- 
oned without trial. 

The Communist Parties are belligerent and exclusive 
organizations. To them, you are either their comrade or 
their enemy. They may, for tactical purposes, befriend 
a certain people, or class, or country, but unless they are 
Communists, they will be eliminated as soon as their use- 
fulness is over. The peace policy was first used by Stalin 
to attract faint-hearted countries, so that the Commu- 
nists may have peace when they are not yet strong enough 
to fight. This policy was evolved by Stalin in the thirty 
years he ruled the Soviet Union. And it is the policy Mao 
Tse-tung has adopted. Since the CC came to power, they 
have gone to war in Korea, but they have also propagated 
through their propaganda channels their "five principles 
of peaceful coexistence," and said that Red China wants 
peace in order to carry out her three Five Year Plans. Few 
people seem to realize that the CC are in fact saying that 
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after they have completed their plans, they will be ready 
to fight. The objective of "world revolution" which is the 
Communists' ultimate aim has also not received the at- 
tention it deserves. What Mao Tse-tung wants is not 
victory in peaceful competition, but conquest of the 
capitalist world by force. When the time comes, he will 
definitely say that the war they launch is a war for jus- 
tice. In this, Mao is in step with the Kremlin and his in- 
terests are the same as the Russians. To think that Mao 
will become another Tito is to indulge in wishful thinking. 
Mao's vanity and egotism are no less than Stalin's were. 
Mao said once, "It is wrong to pay tribute to emperors 
and kings, but we must acclaim the great services ren- 
dered by the revolutionaries." In his poem, "Snow/' he 
compared himself to the first emperor of the Chin Dy- 
nasty and Emperor Wu of Han Dynasty. He even said 
that these well-known emperors were not great enough, 
and that it is among the people of today that one should 
look for heroes. It would seem that he had one in mind. 
His favorite song is called Tung Fang-Hung, which 
goes like this: 

The eastern sky reddens, 

The sun rises, 

And in China Mao Tse-tung has come! 

He strives for the welfare of the people. 

He is the Great Savior of the People! 

After he went to Moscow in 1950, there appeared 
everywhere in China the picture of the "Great Meeting'* 
of Stalin and Mao, and a song which praised them both 
was sung everywhere: "Mao Tse-tung! Stalin! They are 
shining as bright as the sun in the sky!" 

But the fact that Mao copies Stalin should not lead us 
away from the fact that under the Communist system. 
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whoever is in power must necessarily become a dictator 
and use Marxism-Leninism to rule the people. It does 
not matter whether there has been a Stalin in Russia or 
there is a Mao Tse-tung in China. There will always be 
dictators in Communist countries. 



4. Mao's Literary and Artistic Tastes 

Nehru once said, after meeting Mao Tse-tung, that Mao's 
lack of general knowledge of the world was appalling. If 
we judge Mao's cultural background by his poems, we 
must come to the conclusion that he is not well-informed, 
although he is a man of some culture. Certainly, he 
knows more about China than about the outside world. 
He studied the Four Books and Five Classics when he 
was a child, and he attended a normal school. He did not 
have much formal education, but he might have taught 
himself many subjects. According to his biography, he 
liked to read popular Chinese novels, such as Ching 
Chung Chuan, Fan Tang, All Men Are Brothers, The 
Three Kingdoms and Si Yu-chi. He came into contact 
with Marxism in or about 1920. What he read were the 
Chinese translations of The Communist Manifesto, Kaut- 
sky's Class Struggle, Kirkupp's History of Socialism. Dur- 
ing the war, he was in Yenan and found time to read Tse 
Chih Tung Chien, Chinese novels such as Ching Ping 
Mei, Tao Hua Shan, Western Chamber and Fung Shen 
Pang, and, of course, Chinese translations of books on 
Marxism-Leninism and books written by Stalin* To judge 
by his present-day conversation, it is plain that Mao has 
read a lot of Chinese traditional novels, and it seems that 
he likes All Men Are Brothers and Ching Ping Mei best. 
He often talks about the sexual debauchery the char- 
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acter Hsi-men Ching indulged in in that pornographic 
Chinese novel. 

Mao derived his knowledge of Chinese political affairs 
from the Tse Chih Tung Chien, a book which compares 
the reigns of different emperors in China and points out 
the faults and merits of each and the measures the 
emperors took to meet crises. It was written as a reference 
book for emperors to help them rule their empires. Ac- 
cording to those who have some knowledge of Mao's pri- 
vate life, Mao always keeps the Tse Chih Tung Chien 
and some books on Marxism-Leninism on his desk, so 
that when he is writing something or considering some 
measures, he can refer to these books. 

Mao's knowledge of foreign countries cannot compare 
with his knowledge of China. This is partly due to the 
fact that he can read only the few Chinese translations 
of books on Marxism-Leninism, and knows no other 
language besides Chinese, and also because, until 1950 he 
had never set foot outside of China. 

Mao's artistic tastes may perhaps be judged from the 
Chinese operas he often asks to hear in evening meetings 
held in Huai-jen Hall in Peking. These are Chiang 
Hsiang Ho, which concerns Lien-po, a general, and Lin 
Hsiang-ju, a famous prime minister in the Kingdom of 
Chao during the Warring-States period of Chinese his- 
tory, who settled their dispute and became good friends; 
"Three Attacks on Tsu-chia-chuang" from All Men Are 
Brothers and "Hung Niang" from Western Chamber., "Yu 
"Yuan Ching Mong and Kwei Fei Gets Drunk. It would 
seem that Mao is not free from the sentimentalism of the 
petty bourgeoisie after all. 
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Struggles and Liquidations (I) 



1. Movements the Life of the Chinese Communists 

If, after the CC came to power, they had abided by then- 
laws, the Chinese people would have had some criteria 
for their conduct and known what to do and not to do. 
But the CC would not rely on laws alone, and they felt 
that laws were too slow in producing results and had too 
little restraining power and in effect, tended to limit their 
freedom of action. Furthermore, there existed no laws 
which would enable them to deal with new situations. So, 
in order to carry out their policies and achieve their ends, 
the CC often relied on campaigns and movements in- 
stead. That is why the leaders of the CCP often said, "We 
live on movements." Four years after the CC came to 
power, when the Committee on Political and Legal Affairs 
of the Government Administration Council was discuss- 
ing the Draft Constitution of the People's Republic of 
China, I heard Tung Pi-wu tell Peng Chen, "We used 
to live on movements. After the Constitution is passed, we 
shall live by law.'* Tung was then Vice-Premier and con- 
comitantly Chairman of the Committee on Political and 
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Legal Affairs. Peng was Vice-Chairman of the same com- 
mittee and concomitantly Mayor of Peking. But In spite 
of what Tung said, movements continued to be launched 
after the Constitution was passed. At a meeting commem- 
orating the Fortieth Anniversary of the Soviet Revolu- 
tion., Mao Tse-tung said, "There will still be movements in 
China every one or two years." In 1956, Mao criticized 
the Communist Party of Hungary for not having engaged 
in movements and blamed the Hungarian Uprising on 
that failure. He boasted that, because of the many move- 
ments and campaigns the CC had carried out, die Chi- 
nese Red regime had accomplished a great deal and was 
secure in power. It certainly will not surprise ine if the 
CC continue, for many years to come, to live through 
their movements and not by law. 

In the ten years the CC have been in power, they have 
launched many campaigns or movements, which may be 
roughly divided into two categories. The first category 
of campaigns was designed to help the Government carry 
out its routine duties, and includes the "Increase Pro- 
duction and Thrift" campaign, "Patriotic Cleanliness 
and Health" campaign, "Elimination of Illiteracy" cam- 
paign, etc. For instance, in the "Patriotic Cleanliness and 
Health" campaign, the masses were mobilized, with 
pledges signed by every household, to kill off flies, mos- 
quitoes and mice, and also to sweep the streets. The re- 
sult of this campaign was rather good. Had the Govern- 
ment had to tackle the job on its own, it would have 
taken a much longer time and involved huge expenses. 
These campaigns also helped to make the people accept 
other measures the CC adopted. However, often in such 
campaigns the CC took very little account of the people, 
and, as it was with the "Increase Production and Thrift" 
campaign, demanded too much of them, in which case 
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the campaigns turned into heartless "struggles" (in which 
people are targets of attack) and liquidation movements. 

The second category of movements and campaigns in- 
volved nationwide "struggle-and-liquidation" movements, 
aimed directly at eliminating large numbers of people 
and served to warn others who had any ideas of being 
against the Government. By these movements, the CC 
succeeded in intimidating the people and creating the 
impression that their regime had the support of the peo- 
ple. The second objective of these movements was to 
create conflicts between people and isolate people to 
make them turn to and depend on the CCP for security 
and survival. The third objective was to rally the activ- 
ists and strengthen the CCP's power, while weakening 
and annihilating the enemies of the regime. The last ob- 
jective was to carry through programs the CCP was pow- 
erless to accomplish by itself, and which benefited, nat- 
urally, only the regime. In this category belong the Land 
Reform Movement, the Suppression of Counterrevolu- 
tionaries Movement, the "Resist-America Aid-Korea" 
Movement, the "Three-AntT Movement, the "Five-AntT 
Movement, the Judicial Reform Movement, the Fulfill- 
ment of the "Marriage Law" Movement, the Thought- 
Reform Movement, the Anti-Hu Feng Movement, the 
Elimination of Counterrevolutionaries Movement, the 
"Hundred Flowers Bloom and Hundred Schools of 
Thought Contend/* the Rectification and Anti-Rightists 
Movement, etc. 

In launching a movement, the CC always adopted 
what they called the "Mass Line," that is to say, they in- 
stigated mass participation while they controlled and 
guided the movement themselves. The CCP always for- 
mulated the programs and made all the arrangements 
first. Then its Central Committee announced the objec- 
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fives to be achieved, or the People's Daily started it off 
by reporting a situation which needed to be corrected, 
or attacked a person or numbers of persons for commit- 
ting the errors the movement aimed to correct. The next 
step was to form popular organizations, hold discussion 
meetings which propagated the wishes of the Party and 
get the movement into full swing. When this was 
achieved, the masses were carried along in the often hys- 
terical current and did what they were told. Everything 
was prearranged and controlled at every stage by the 
OCJP. 

The CC claim that the objective of every movement 
they have launched has been successfully accomplished. 
This may have been principally due to their strong organ- 
izing ability, their propaganda machine, their machinery 
for suppressing the people (which includes the use of 
troops, police and law courts), and their exploitation of 
mass psychology. However, while achieving their immedi- 
ate objectives, they have at the same time lost the support 
of the masses. They realized their goals, but at the same 
time created for themselves endless troubles. In this and 
the next two chapters, I shall report on and explain the 
ten nationwide struggle-and-liquidation movements car- 
ried out by the Red regime. 

2. The Land Reform Movement 

Land ownership and distribution has been one of the 
major problems of China for thousands of years, but 
after more than two thousand years the Ching Tien 
system of land ownership still seems to have its merits. 
Basically, the Chinese land-ownership system differed 
from those of European countries in that the feudal 
system, or serfdom, never existed in China. The Chinese 
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system of land ownership was more reasonable, and could 
not properly be called the "feudalistic system" as the CC 
insisted on calling it. Because of the Chinese system of 
dividing up and distributing the land owned by a family 
to its sons after the head of the family had passed away, 
a great accumulation of family land never lasted for 
more than thirty or forty, or at most, fifty years, because 
individuals often had different ideas of how to dispose 
of their land, and a son often sold his piece for cash in- 
stead of holding on to it. Except for the very few bureau- 
crats and rich merchants who were absentee owners, Chi- 
nese landlords farmed their own land with the help of 
hired laborers or worked as managers on their farms. For 
instance, in the village where I was born in the north- 
east of China, there are great expanses of rich and fertile 
land which should have been ideal for cultivating "feu- 
dalistic landlords/' But except for the few absentee land- 
lords, the majority of the landlords were themselves fann- 
ers. Most of them were descendants of immigrants from 
Shantung, Hopei and Honan provinces, who had fled 
from their home towns when there were natural calami- 
ties. These people came to work on the virgin land, 
braved the severe weather and by saving every penny 
became, in three generations' time, owners of their land. 
Of the two hundred and seventy families in my village, 
three or four poor families did not own any land. In 
the past forty years, I saw three families in my village 
become landlords. One was the Changs. The father of 
the family worked hard, was thrifty, and also had a side- 
line occupation. The family became prosperous. Another 
was the Yangs. This family consisted of a widow and her 
three sons who worked on the farm and also had a 
bean-curd shop. In thirty years' time, they became land- 
lords. The third family was the Chous. The grandfather, 
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the father and the son all worked the land for thirty 
years before they became landlords. These families never 
mistreated anyone, and all came by their land through 
their own sweat. Yet it was people like these who were 
accused of being "local bullies" by the CC and liquidated. 
The three families I have mentioned were typical of 
the landlords in the Northeast provinces of China. They 
owned more acreage than the landlords in other parts of 
the country. Throughout China, however, most landlords 
were themselves farmers, and perhaps a few of them did 
bully and mistreat other people. The CC held up the 
black sheep as examples and proceeded to liquidate 
every one of the landlords. The true nature of the Land 
Reform Movement may be understood only if we bear in 
mind these facts about landlords and the land-ownership 
system. 

Now, what was the purpose of the Land Reform Move- 
ment? 

According to the Land Reform Law announced on June 
30, 1950: "The principal aim of land reform is to confiscate 
the land of the landlord class and distribute it to the 
landless poor peasants, Thus, the landlord class may be 
eliminated from Chfliese society and the feudalistic ex- 
ploitation land ownership system changed into a system 
under which only the peasants own the land. This is the 
greatest and most thorough reform in the history of 
China. This reform is necessary because the existing land 
ownership system in China is not fair. In old China, the 
land-ownership situation was roughly as follows: the 
landlords and rich peasants who represented less than 10 
per cent of the population owned 70 to 80 per cent of the 
land, and used it to exploit the peasants severely. The 
poor peasants, the hired laborers and the middle peasants 
and others who represented 90 per cent of the population 
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owned only 20 per cent of the land/' Except for the 
fact that the percentages quoted in this declaration were 
wrong, it seemed that the purpose of the Land Reform 
Movement was honorable and proper. 

The Land Reform Movement was officially started in 
1950, and by the end of 1952, except in the areas where 
the minority races lived, was said to have been success- 
fully accomplished. But at the end of 1955, after the 
"High Tide of Agricultural Co-operativization," land 
ownership of the poor peasants had been changed into 
collective land ownership of the co-operatives. And re- 
cently, the CC started the People's Communes Movement 
and took the land back from the peasants completely. 
Now why should they have taken so many steps in less 
than nine years' time to change the land-ownership sys- 
tem in China? What were the real objectives the CC 
wished to achieve through the Land Reform Movement? 

Briefly, the answer is this: They wanted to create class 
struggle, to eliminate the influential landlord class and to 
win over to their side the numerous poor people. 

The CC actually first started the Land Reform Move- 
ment in the Northeast provinces of China in 1948, two 
years before the Land Reform Law was passed and be- 
fore they had even firmly established themselves in that 
region, when they sent twenty-two members of their Cen- 
tral Committee, including Peng Cheng, Lin Piao, Lee 
Fu-chun, to direct their activities there, with special at- 
tention being given to land reform. They set about this 
by adopting the "Mass Line." After the order for land re- 
form was announced, they sent Land Reform Squads, 
composed of cadres and Party members, to every vil- 
lage. The first job of the squads was to organize the ruf- 
fians, the petty thieves, the former bandits and police of 
"Manchukuo" and the like, and make them chiefs of vil- 
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lage councils, captains of basic cadre squads or make them 
cadres and activists. These elements formed the nucleus 
of the masses for the Land Reform Movement. The next 
job the Land Reform Squads did was to classify every- 
one in the villages into different categories: landlord, rich 
peasant, middle peasant, poor peasant or hired laborer. 
Their aim was to liquidate the landlords, isolate the rich 
peasants, win over the middle peasants and unite the 
poor peasants and hired laborers. When this was done 
the Land Reform Squads and activists began to incite the 
poor peasants' and hired laborers' hatred for the land- 
lords and rich peasants. The squads lived with the poor 
peasants and hired laborers and gathered information 
from them about the landlords, digging out old grudges 
and fanning resentment. Except for their nucleus, or 
"basic masses" however, the response was not good. Some 
of the poor peasants and hired laborers even said that 
certain landlords were very kind to them. 

The next step was to hold "complaint meetings." Land 
Reform Squads taught their "basic masses" how to make 
complaints and stir up the hatred of the masses for cer- 
tain landlords. In the complaint meetings, the basic 
masses said what they were taught to say. Then the chair- 
man asked the people, "Shall we kill these rotten land- 
lords?" "Yes!" the reply would come from the basic 
masses. The rest of the people usually looked on with 
pity and remained silent. The complaint meetings were 
flops and the Land Reform Squads were greatly disap- 
pointed. So they resorted to threats. They went to a poor 
peasant and said, "Now is your chance to get a piece of 
land after a lifetime of hardship. But you must struggle 
against landlords, otherwise how can you get your land?" 
and "If you don't participate in the struggle, you'll show 
yourself to be on the side of the landlords. You'll get 
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yourself into trouble!" To a middle peasant they said, 
"You didn't speak up at the meeting, which shows there 
is something the matter with you. You had better be care- 
ful, otherwise you might lose your head!" To a woman, 
they said, "Landlord so-and-so is a miser, isn't he? You 
once went to borrow some rice from him and he gave 
you only half of what you asked. Isn't he hateful!" And so 
at the next complaint meeting, more and more people 
spoke up. But however hard the Land Reform Squads tried 
to create conflict and divide the people, they never 
achieved the desired results. At last came the order from 
their superiors: "Kill! Kill! Kill!" 

So "struggle meetings" against landlords began in the 
winter when farm work was slack. They were usually 
held in a square in front of temples, or at any vacant lot 
in the village. The Land Reform Squads would set up a 
temporary platform, and order all the villagers to attend 
the meetings. They would arrange in advance for some 
poor peasants, in addition to their basic masses, to speak 
up fervently in support of the chairman of the meeting. 
The landlords were made to wear tall, conical-shaped 
paper caps, and pin on their chests a piece of white cloth 
with the words "Local Bully Landlord So-and-So" written 
on it. 

Gongs were struck to begin a struggle meeting, and 
villagers were herded to the meeting ground. Each land- 
lord was guarded by two members of the Basic Cadre 
Corps and stood in front of and faced the platform. The 
activists patrolled the meeting ground and supervised 
everything. The atmosphere was always tense and omi- 
nous. At last, the chairman would announce that the 
struggle meeting was open, and according to plan, the CC 
would ask people to come up to the platform to make 
complaints and accuse the landlords of various crimes. 
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Every complaint and accusation was answered with 
shouts of "Shoot him! Shoot him!" from the basic masses. 
According to plan, the chairman would announce, "Land- 
lords A, B, C, and D have committed serious crimes, 
and are now condemned to death by firing squad in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wish of the people." "Shoot 
them! Shoot them!** the basic masses would roar, and 
the landlords would be dragged by members of the 
Basic Cadres Corps to a nearby spot or to the back of a 
house, and shot. 

Thus, many landlords lost their lives in these struggle 
meetings, but the high-ranking cadres of the CC still 
found that the people were not passionate enough, and 
had not completely abandoned their personal sentiments 
in waging the struggles. They thought that if this sit- 
uation were not corrected, they could not win the peo- 
ple completely over to their side, so they asked for, and 
received another directive from their superiors: "Adopt 
every possible measure to incite the hatred of the people 
and excite them into frenzy and hysterical animosity 
against the landlords. The high-ranking cadres responsi- 
ble for the Land Reform Movement must not hesitate 
to allow the Land Reform Squads a free hand in executing 
landlords/' 

From then on, Northeast China, especially in Heilung- 
kiang and Antung provinces, was rampant with blood- 
thirsty maniacs. The chairmen of both Heilungkiang and 
Antung Provincial Governments were my old friends, and 
they were both promoted because of their thoroughness 
in carrying out the Land Reform Movement. Yu Yi-fu, 
then Chairman of Heilung-kiang Provincial Government, 
is now Deputy Minister of the United Front Work Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee of the CCP, while Liu 
Lan-po, Chairman of the Antung Provincial Government, 
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was promoted to be Deputy Minister, then Minister of the 
Fuel Industries Department. 

After the first phase of struggle meetings was over, a 
new phase began, only this time, landlords were sent to 
other villages to be denounced and "struggled with." This 
way, villagers knew nothing about landlords except what 
they heard from the lips of the stooges of the Land Re- 
form Squads, and were not sympathetically disposed to- 
ward them, as they would be with their own landlords. 
It was easier to arouse the hatred of the villagers this way 
with trumped-up stories of the landlord's crimes. 

Another method was to import great numbers of "basic 
masses" from other villages to a meeting and let them 
loose on the people. It was easier for outsiders to over- 
whelm the people and stir up hysteria. The struggle 
meetings became gatherings of maniacs. When the chair- 
men announced the crimes committed by landlords, thun- 
derous roars would come from the people, and a number 
of them would attack the landlords with sticks and trun- 
cheons and beat them to death. There were many homi- 
cidal-maniac devices, such as hanging a landlord upside 
down on the branch of a tall tree and letting him fall 
to the ground repeatedly; tying a landlord's two feet on 
separate horses or cows, and making the animals run in 
opposite directions; tying a landlord to the tail of a horse 
and making the animal gallop at high speed until the 
landlord was dead; making landlords jump on the bellies 
of their pregnant wives; and forcing landlords to dig 
their own graves and then burying them alive. 

Here I must give special mention to a device called 
^refrigeration." I learned of this when I was in Peking 
from an old woman of more than sixty, who had been 
"refrigerated/' She was the wife of a landlord, and head- 
mistress of a primary school in Heilungkiang. During the 
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Land Reform Movement, her brother-in-law was beaten 
to death by sticks and truncheons; her nephew also was 
reduced to a mass of bloody flesh and died a few days 
later. She was struck unconscious and buried in the snow. 
At midnight, some kind hearted villagers came to dig 
her out, found that she was not quite dead, and sent 
her to one of her relatives in a nearby city. After she re- 
covered she came to Peking and became a nun. When 
she told me this, her face was again terror-stricken. 

At the height of the reign of terror, there were "listen- 
ing squads/" organized solely ta eavesdrop on conversa- 
tions in every household and "smelling squads" to sniff 
what was cooking. Those who were found to have said 
the wrong thing or to have eaten meat were punished or 
considered rich and dealt with accordingly. Everyone 
lived in fear and no one could be trusted. Meanwhile, 
the basic masses became more and more brutal. Even be- 
fore the landlords were liquidated their sons and daugh- 
ters or cousins were kidnapped and forced to tell where 
money and jewelry were hidden. The Land Reform 
Squads kept all the money and jewels, and the basic 
masses and poor peasants received some furniture and 
farm implements and grain subsequently. This was called 
"sharing the fruits of victory!" During the worst period, 
the Land Reform Squads and their basic masses roamed 
from village to village, searching for and confiscating 
everything valuable. One of my friends who had been a 
member of a Land Reform Squad told me that during 
that period, if a cobbler was known to possess three sil- 
ver dollars or a gold ring, they would be taken away 
from him. 

Thus in Northeast China, landlords were killed, rich 
and middle peasants were ravaged and bruised, and the 
people as well as the land were divided, and there was 
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hatred where there had been peace and harmony. Then 
the CC said to the peasants, "You who have liquidated 
others, follow us and unite with us! Let us together sup- 
press the landlord class and prevent them from revolt- 
ing!" Those who had helped the Land Reform Squads 
and committed crimes with them had to follow through 
and seek protection from the CC. The CC thus gained 
hundreds of thousands of recruits who, after training, 
formed the principal body of the armies under Lin Piao*s 
command. 

Having achieved what they wanted through the Land 
Reform Movement in the Northeast and also recruited 
peasants for their army, the CC had also won for them- 
selves such a bad reputation that after the Peking regime 
passed the Land Reform Law on June 30, 1950, they de- 
cided they had to adopt a different approach in their na- 
tionwide Land Reform Movement. They held training 
courses in Peking for cadres and high officials selected 
from Party and Government, and sent them to all parts of 
China, except the area where the minorities lived, to 
propagate the movement. Also, People's Tribunals were 
organized to prevent indiscriminate killing. From 1950 to 

1952, group after group of cadres set out from Peking to 
carry out the Government's Land Reform Policy, and 
to learn to stand firm in the interests of the proletariat 
through the bloodbaths of struggle meetings. In April, 

1953, the nationwide Land Reform Movement was de- 
clared successfully concluded. 

Superficially, the land reform was carried out accord- 
ing to the regulations and laws which were included in 
the Land Reform Law, the "Decisions on the Differentia- 
tion of Classes in Villages/' and "Regulations on the Con- 
trol of Peasant Associations." Land Reform Squads were 
composed of cadres from different levels of Government 
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and under the control of Provincial or County Land Re- 
form Committees. The methods of operation remained 
the same as those used in Northeast China. The only dif- 
ference was that landlords were sentenced by People's 
Tribunals. A great deal of indiscriminate killing and un- 
imaginable cruelty went on. Once Mao Tse-tung talked to 
us about land reform in South China and said, "Once the 
masses are aroused, there is no way to stop them. For in- 
stance, some peasants put a landlord in a large earthen 
vessel filled with water up to his neck and made Mm 
stand there for three days. You simply can't stop them/' 

The granddaughter of the late famous painter Chi Pai- 
shih was living in her home town in Hunan province 
during the land reform. She was classified as a landlord, 
wrapped up in a water-soaked cotton blanket and hung 
up on a tree for one wintry night. She is now living in 
Peking. 

Conservatively speaking, in each of the more than two 
hundred thousand villages (hsiang) in China, an average 
of five landlords were killed and another five were ter- 
rorized into committing suicide. This totals more than two 
million people. 

The Land Reform Movement was used by the CC to 
create class hatred and to trap the poor peasants into Mil- 
ing the landlords. The poor peasants* fear of revenge 
and loss of their newly gained land was used to gain sup- 
port for the CCP. When the Red regime was compara- 
tively firmly established, the CC pushed through the 
"'High Tide of Agricultural Co-operativization* in 1955 
and the People's Communes program in 1958, and took 
back the land which the peasants had been given in the 
Land Reform Movement. The peasantry have gained 
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nothing, but more than two million lives have been sacri- 
ficed. It is difficult to believe that the CC have the deep- 
rooted support of the peasantry, 

3. The Suppression of the Counterrevolutionaries 
Movement 

The Regulations for the Suppression of Counterrevolution- 
aries were first discussed and passed by the Committee on 
Political and Legal Affairs, on which I served. It was later 
approved by the Government Administration Council and 
announced by Mao Tse-tung on February 22, 1951. At 
the Committee, before we considered the regulations, Lo 
Jui-ching, then Minister for Public Security, made a five- 
thousand-word report on the activities of the counterrevo- 
lutionaries. (The Ministries for Public Security, Justice of 
the Interior, the Legislative Affairs Commission and the 
Nationalities Affairs Commission were all under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Political and Legal Affairs. 
The Ministers or heads of these Commissions were ex 
officia members of the Committees. ) I remember that in 
his report, Lo said, "There were recently more than four 
thousand cases which involved counterrevolutionaries. 
Among those under arrest are counterrevolutionaries who 
were hiding and waiting for a chance to become active and 
other agents who were sent from Taiwan to create dis- 
ruptions. Many factories have been burned down, thou- 
sands of cadres have been murdered. . . . The activities 
of the counterrevolutionaries have grown rife. They must 
be vigorously suppressed/' The atmosphere in the Com- 
mittee became quite tense after Lo had made his report. 

When we began to discuss the regulations, Mrs. Li 
Chan-en said, "I remember that the USSR once abolished 
capital punishment. I wonder if we should also abolish 
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it." I remembered that Mrs. Li was a Christian and 
thought she was hoping to save as many lives as possible. 
But Tung Pi-wu, Chairman of the Committee, replied, 
"The USSR has recently re-introduced capital punish- 
ment." At that, many activists who were present laughed. 
They later even remarked that Mrs. Lfs general knowl- 
edge of political affairs was poor. So, except for a few 
changes in the wording, the regulations were passed by 
the committee. I had thought that it was a natural func- 
tion for a revolutionary regime to maintain order and 
punish those who engaged in sabotage or subversive ac- 
tivities, and I never dreamed that the Regulations would 
bring about atrocities like those I later saw in Shen- 
yang and Kami. I was, of course, only a member of the 
committee with no power whatsoever. Still, I am ashamed 
of having been utilized by the CC in their massacre of 
the Chinese people. 

Most important of the articles in the Regulations for 
the Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries was the tenth, 
which provided that "Those who had committed witih 
counterrevolutionary intent any one of the following acts 
of instigation and incitement are punishable by more 
than three years' imprisonment, and in extremely grave 
cases, by death or life imprisonment: 

"(1) Inciting the masses to resist and/or disrupt the 
carrying out of policies on the levying of grain, taxes, 
public duties, conscription, or other policies of the Peo- 
ple's Government. 

"(2) Provoking the disruption of the unity of the Gov- 
ernment with the nationalities, the democratic classes, the 
democratic parties and groups, the popular organizations 
and the people. 

"(3) Engaging in counterrevolutionary propaganda, 
and encouraging, creating and spreading rumors." 
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About two months after Mao Tse-tung launched the 
movement, which had been manifest not only in propa- 
ganda in the newspapers and on the streets, but also in 
action, it reached its "high tide/' This was begun by the 
staging of a huge struggle meeting held on April 25 in 
Peking and similar meetings held in other cities on or 
about the same day. After these meetings, there was mas- 
sacre. At the meetings, the CC played up the executions of 
a few people allegedly guilty of crimes which would he 
punishable by death in any country, and tried to create 
the impression that all the other hundreds of thousands 
who were executed without trial were like these. The 
"counterrevolutionary activities" to which Lo Jui-ching 
referred were a pretext under which the CC meant to in- 
dulge in mass murder to eliminate, according to plan, the 
"dregs of the old society/* which meant "the landlords 
and their lackeys in the villages, reactionary officers, of- 
ficials and their lackeys, reactionary secret societies, mer- 
cenary bandits and thieves and other bullies and hooli- 
gans. . . /' As it turned out, however, the majority of 
those who were killed were not "counterrevolutionaries*' 
or "dregs of the old society .** 

I eyewitnessed some of the "struggle meetings" of this 
Movement. What I saw was typical of such meetings dur- 
ing that period. 

The first struggle meeting I witnessed was held in 
Shen-yang on April 25, 1951. I had just been to Korea as 
a member of the Chinese People's Comfort Mission to 
the troops, and was returning to Peking with other mem- 
bers of the group. We were quite busy with preparations 
for our work in anticipation of our arrival in Peking, but 
somehow, we stopped working that day. I was invited to 
attend a struggle meeting which was to start that day at 
ten o'clock in the morning. The meeting was held in a 
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big stadium built during the Japanese occupation with a 
seating capacity of sixty to seventy thousand people. 
When I arrived, the place was already packed. Even the 
field in the center of the stadium was filled, and the black 
heads of the masses resembled so many crows in the 
sun. Red flags were fluttering in the breeze everywhere, 
and people were singing songs in praise of the CCP and 
shouting "Eliminate all the Counterrevolutionaries!^ and 
"Long Live the CCP!" As soon as I entered the stadium 
and walked to my seat near the rostrum, I felt the electric 
atmosphere of the meeting. 

The rostrum was on the north side of the stadium, 
and in front of it, there was a temporary wooden platform 
with a square table in the middle of it. Below the plat- 
form and in the midst of the crowd on the field, there 
was a kind of pen made of wooden planks. The size of the 
enclosure was roughly two thousand square feet. In it, 
nineteen people were standing in two rows, facing east 
and west, opposite each other. They were wearing cotton- 
padded or fur-lined long gowns or short jackets and 
trousers in spite of the warm weather, and each had 
pinned on his chest a strip of white cloth of about a foot 
long and five inches wide, on which their names and 
"titles" such as bully, ruffian, etc. were written. On either 
side of the rows stood a soldier with a bayoneted rifle. 

Under the warm sun, the masses, in their cotton dresses 
and spring garments, sang and shouted. Suddenly the 
loudspeaker announced, "The meeting is now open!" 
and the noises quickly subsided. Chu Chu-wen, Mayor of 
Shen-yang, then ordered one of the nineteen criminals to 
be brought up to the platform. Two soldiers escorted him, 
a monkey of a man, to the platform and made him kneel 
in front o the square table, facing the crowd. Chu or- 
dered the complainant against this man to be brought up. 
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A woman about tliirty years old, her face hidden behind 
her two hands, was helped to the platform and led to 
stand on the north side of the table. She was wearing a 
blue jacket and blue trousers, and her hair was dishev- 
eled. She started to cry. About fifteen minutes later, she 
was able to control herself and raised her rather thin 
face to say that the man kneeling in front of the table 
was her father, a tailor. Her mother had died when she 
was still a child. When she was nine years old, she was 
raped by her father, and until she was fourteen, she was 
continuously forced to have sexual relations with him. At 
that, she broke down again. The crowd roared and cursed 
and shouted, "Shoot the beast!" Up in the stands, it ap- 
peared as if some people were leading the others in shout- 
ing slogans and gesticulating. The stadium was in an up- 
roar. It was announced that the tailor was sentenced to 
death, and the crowd responded by crying, "Long Live 
the CCPr, "Long Live the Victory of the Revolution!" 

When that man was returned to the pen, another man, 
who was about thirty, "local bully so-and-so/* was brought 
up to the platform by two other soldiers. He refused to 
kneel down and the soldiers tried to force him. I saw 
that while they were struggling, and the man was cursing 
or spitting, one of the soldiers pulled something away 
from the back of the man's neck. He immediately gave 
up struggling and knelt down. I could not understand 
this and asked one of the local officials who was sitting 
next to me about it. He said, "We put a wire ring around 
every accused person. If he tries to struggle or resist, the 
soldiers have only to pull the wire back against his wind- 
pipe and choke him/* 

Another complainant was brought to the platform. He 
described how the accused had bullied innocent and 
honest people and told how many had died at his hands. 
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The crowd again responded with shouts and curses and 
~Shoot the bully!" Again the accused was sentenced to 
death and the crowd again roared, "Long Live the CCP!" 
and "Victory to the Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries!" 

So It went on and all nineteen people in the pen were 
sentenced to death. At 3:00 P.M., the crowd came out of 
the struggle meeting victorious. Their voices had become 
hoarse, and they left the stadium in orderly fashion. 

That night, at the Government Hostel of the North- 
eastern People's Government where we were staying 
and which had been, incidentally, the expensive Ta-Ho 
Hotel during the Japanese occupation there was a danc- 
ing party. About three hundred leaders and cadres were 
present. They danced happily to soft music in a festive 
atmosphere until the early hours. 

The next day was bright and humid. It was a day of 
massacre. At eight o^lock in the morning, well-organized 
squadrons of people began going to the execution ground. 

Out of nostalgia, I drove with a member of the CCP 
from the New Municipal Area (former Japanese Con- 
cession) to the once-prosperous Sze Ping Street in the 
Old City, but I did not see the normal sights of the city. 
All the shops along the road were closed. I later learned 
that every household and shop had been ordered to send 
someone to join the demonstration, which explained the 
human sea on the streets. 

I returned to the hostel at ten. At half past ten, we 
were informed that the Bureau of Public Security was 
getting ready to take the convicts to the execution ground. 
We went out on the balcony of the second floor to have a 
look. From where we stood, we could see clearly, across 
the circle the building of the Bureau of Public Security 
which was less than a hundred yards away. There were 
many policemen on the streets to maintain order, and on 
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both sides of the pavements, there were masses o people. 
The loudspeakers at the street corners were blaring revo- 
lutionary songs. After a while, the songs stopped and 
silence fell over the crowd. Then the loudspeakers an- 
nounced, "Citizens! We are now going to take the prison- 
ers to the execution ground. They will pass with bowed 
heads in front of you, whom they have persecuted, so that 
before they pay back their blood debts, they may first 
apologize to you!" 

The gates of the Bureau of Public Security opened, and 
out came a police truck with about twenty policemen 
standing on it, guns in hand, followed by twenty-odd 
trucks carrying prisoners and four police guards each. 
The trucks went slowly past our hostel, and I saw that 
every prisoner had been stripped to his pants and had 
his wrists tied behind his back. They were crouching on 
the trucks, still and lifeless, and at first glance, gave one 
the impression of so many pigs going to slaughter. The 
loudspeakers began to boom, "Shoot the Counterrevolu- 
tionaries!" and the crowd shouted and clapped. All around 
me, people were calmly chatting and laughing. After 
the trucks went by, the huge crowd closed in after them 
and followed them to the execution ground. 

That day, more than four hundred so-called counter- 
revolutionaries were shot. I did not go to the execution 
ground, but I was told that the place was packed, and 
that after each execution, the crowd, under direction, 
applauded. 

That night, I borrowed a copy of Dickens' A Tale of 
Two Cities from another member of the Mission who hap- 
pened to be a writer. As I read, I could understand why 
it was possible for the French to derive pleasure from kill- 
ing. They hated the French aristocracy. But what I had 
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seen that day was different. The masses had no quarrel 
with those who were executed, yet they shouted and ap- 
plauded the Government-sponsored massacre. I think in 
their hearts they must have been frightened. 

After our return to Peking, I was sent out to the five 
provinces in the Northwest to report on the situation of 
the Chinese Volunteers in Korea. In the middle of August, 
I arrived in Kami in Sinkiang province, which was fam- 
ous for the melons it produced. At that time, the Suppres- 
sion of Counterrevolutionaries Movement had spread to 
the area of national minorities. On August 13, a struggle 
meeting was held in Kami against Pashel XI, King of 
Kami and his family, and against Yu Su-pu, a landlord. 

The day was sunny and warm. The meetings were held 
simultaneously on the opposite banks of a river. Crowds 
had gathered on either side and were standing in the 
shade of the weeping willow trees. Below them, near the 
water stood the younger brother, the parents-in-law of 
the King, and Yu Su-pu, the landlord. Although they 
were in the hot sun, they were forbidden to move. The 
younger brother was a thin man who looked weak and 
bewildered, and the parents-in-law appeared confused 
and helpless. Yu Su-pu was about seventy years old, with 
a white beard all over his thin face. In contrast to them, 
the King, who was standing on the other side of the river, 
appeared impervious to the noise around him. He was 
about forty and strongly built, His feet were chained and 
there seemed to be blood stains on his ankles. 

The crowd were mostly Uigurs. They were in their col- 
orful national costumes and everyone was holding a small 
flag. Their clamoring voices sounded clearer and lighter 
than those of a Chinese crowd. My interpreter told me 
that they were demanding that the King of Hami be 
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shot. When the shouting died down, some people went 
down to the beach to complain ahout the crimes the king 
had committed. 

Someone told me that the King of Hami was a "local 
bully." The first King of Hami was appointed by the 
Manchus, and the heads of the family had been kings 
for eleven generations. The present king had been an 
army officer under the KMT Government. (There are sev- 
eral kings in Sinkiang: King of Shanshan, King of Ho- 
tien, etc. When I was in Shanshan, I visited the palace of 
the king, which was an old-fashioned two-story mansion 
built of mud bricks. It was torn down after the revolu- 
tion and the king was liquidated. The queen, a wreck of a 
woman at forty, was living in a tumble-down house on the 
palace ground.) It was not difficult to find things for 
which to blame the King of Harni, and because of that, it 
did not matter whether the king had engaged in counter- 
revolutionary activities or not, he was a made-to-order 
target in the Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries Move- 
ment. 

At the meeting, I asked through my interpreter, the sis- 
ter-in-law of the king, "How have you come to be a target 
of attack?" She said, with tears falling from her eyes, 
"They asked us for money, and after we gave them all 
we had, they wanted more!'' 

I left before the meeting was over, and a few days la- 
ter, was on my way to Turfan and some other cities in 
Sinkiang. On my way back to Peking, I stopped over 
again in Hami for one night, and during a talk with the 
District official of Hami, happened to think of the king. 
"What happened to the King of Hami?" I asked. "For the 
sake of uniting the national minorities/' he answered 
lightheartedly, "he died of some illness while in prison." 

It remains to be pointed out that the Regulations for the 
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Suppression o Counterrevolutionaries were retroactive. 
People were punishable for errors they might have com- 
mitted thirty or forty years before, when the COP was 
not yet in existence. The basic attitude of the Public Se- 
curity Departments and the courts was that it was better 
to wrongly execute one hundred innocent people than to 
let one "counterrevolutionary" get away, and it was es- 
timated that in each of some two thousand counties and 
one hundred twenty-odd municipalities in China, an av- 
erage of two hundred fifty people were executed during 
the movement, totaling more than half a million people 
in all. A similar number were terrorized into committing 
suicide. And then there were three to four million people 
who were sent to "reform through labor." This is some of 
the price the Chinese people have paid for the 'libera- 
tion/' But it is through terror and massacre that the CC 
are able to maintain their rule over the people. 

4, The "Resist-America Aid-Korea" Movement 
In 1951 there were three large-scale movements the 
Land Reform, the Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries, 
and the "Resist-America Aid-Korea" movements which 
reached their high tide in Communist China. The Resist- 
America Aid-Korea Movement was started earlier than 
the other two, in October, 1950, two months before the 
Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries Movement, but it 
was the last to reach its high tide. One of the reasons was 
that before the CC took on the "imperialists/' they first 
had to pacify their internal situation. 

The intervention of the CC in the Korean War might 
appear to some as one of those accidents in history. I 
personally am inclined to think, however, that it was a 
well-planned operation. I base my opinion on the boastful 
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statements the CC leaders made after the Korean War 
had become a stalemate, such as "Had China not fought 
the Americans and aided the Koreans, and had she not 
also come out of it victorious, the future of China would 
have been jeopardized." It indicates, to my mind, that 
the CC felt that they had to expose the weakness of the 
American "paper tiger" and liquidate the last vistage of 
the "imperialists" prestige in China before they could go 
on, without outside interference, with the reconstruction 
of China. Furthermore, it is common knowledge that 
from the end of 1949 to January, 1950, Mao Tse-tung was 
in Moscow visiting Stalin. They must have decided then 
on the Chinese intervention in Korea. Mao was in fact 
waiting for Kim II Sung to invade South Korea, and when 
that happened, he had a statement all prepared, which he 
gave out: "China cannot stand idly by and watch it 
happen/* 

Nevertheless, Red China had a few qualms about this 
plan of intervention which had been decided in Moscow. 
After the Peking Government issued the prepared state- 
ment, high officials of the Government, including myself, 
debated heatedly for days whether it was wise. Those 
who were for it said that to aid Korea was to engage in a 
just and anti-aggression war, and that "When the lips are 
gone, the teeth feel cold/ 7 which is to say, China needed 
a buffer state between herself and other countries, and 
could not stand by and see Korea defeated. Those who 
were against intervention argued that the revolution had 
just been fought in China and that she must concentrate 
on national reconstruction. She could not aflFord to go to 
war, let alone taking on as enemy a first-class power like 
the American "imperialists." The generals in charge of 
the Liberation Army were also not of one opinion. Mao, 
however, finally decided to go on with the intervention. 
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We learned later that lie had paced up and down in his 
room for three days and nights before he came to the 
decision. But even before the decision was reached, Com- 
munist armies were gathering along the Yahi River. Be- 
fore the October 25 statement was issued., Chinese "vol- 
unteers" were already on the other side of the Yalu River, 
testing the armies of the paper tiger in battle. 

The CC realized, of course, that in sending soldiers to 
Korea, they were taking grave risks. Their attitude was to 
hope for the best and prepare for the worst. Chou En- 
lai once remarked, when he was reporting on the interna- 
tional situation to us, "We are prepared to withdraw, if 
necessary, from the coastal provinces to the hinterland, 
and build up the Northwest and the Southwest provinces 
as bases for a long-drawn-out war." The CC did, in fact, 
in the latter part of 1950, move from the coastal provinces 
machinery and other material, and even the huge fur- 
naces of the An-shan Steel Works. They did not expect 
that Presidents Truman and Eisenhower would come to 
their aid. Truman helped the CC by preventing General 
MacArthur from carrying the Korean War over to the 
other side of the Yalu River, and restraining Chiang Kai- 
shek from establishing beachheads along the coastal prov- 
inces of China. The CC were spared the calamity of 
having to fight on two fronts at once in China, which 
might have brought about the collapse of their regime. 
Eisenhower, in carrying out his election pledge to end the 
Korean War, might have pleased the American people, 
but in seeking a truce and letting the war become a stale- 
mate, he had perhaps unwittingly proved to the eyes of 
the people in Red China that America was really the 
paper tiger the CC said it was. 

The Resist-America Aid-Korea Movement which fol- 
lowed Chinese intervention in Korea was launched to liq- 
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uidate the last vistage of Western influence, especially 
that of the United States in China, and to create intense 
hatred of the U.S. To do this, the CC confiscated the 
property and enterprises formerly owned by the Western 
powers, persecuted the missionaries and took over the 
schools and hospitals run by them. Their persecution of 
the Protestant and Catholic missionaries attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

In July, 1950, roughly one month after the outbreak of 
the Korean War, the CC ordered Wu Yao-tsung and other 
Chinese Christian leaders to start a "Three-Self" (Self- 
support, Self-government and Self -propagation) Reform 
Movement of the churches and to cut off their relations 
with foreign countries. In September, the National Chris- 
tian Committee was formed, and a declaration was issued 
which said, "The Chinese Christian Churches and organi- 
zations . . . should try their utmost to make the Chinese 
Christians understand clearly the crimes which the im- 
perialists have committed in China , . . and eliminate the 
influence of the imperialists within the churches ... es- 
pecially the plot of the American imperialists in utilizing 
religion to cultivate reactionary forces. . . /' After Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea, the People's Daily published, 
on November 20, an article entitled "What We Should 
Know about the Catholic and Protestant Churches," and 
in December the Peking Government announced its "Pol- 
icies on the Handling of the Cultural, Educational and 
Charitable Institutions and Religious Organizations Sub- 
sidized by the United States" and "Regulations on the 
Registration of the Cultural, Educational and Charitable 
Institutions and Religious Organizations Subsidized by 
Foreign Countries or Operated by Foreign Capital/' and 
the persecution of Christian churches began. 

In April, 1951, the Department of Religious Affairs of 
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the Committee on Cultural and Educational Affairs of 
the Government Administrative Council held a conference 
on the handling of "Protestant Organizations Subsidized 
by the United States" which was in effect a complaint 
meeting. At the conference, F. W. Price, an American min- 
ister, E. H. Lockwood, an official of the Chinese YMCA; 
Chen Wen-yuan, Bishop of the Methodist Church; Chu 
Yu-yu, Anglican Bishop of the Yunnan Diocese, and Ku 
Jen-en, the famous pastor, were all accused either of be- 
ing agents for the U.S. or of having special connections 
with the KMT. The persecution of Protestants then 
spread to the whole nation. In 1951 and 1952 more than 
twenty thousand Protestants were persecuted by the CC, 
including well-known Protestant leaders such as Pai Tien- 
pao, Lu Shao-shui, An Yueh-chun, Chao Shih-kuang, 
Liu Tse-hsiao, Chang Lo-ku, Lin Yao-hsi, Shen Chu- 
cheng, Chao Yao-shui, Wang Ke-sung, Fan Tien-hsiang, 
Lee Sheng-hua, Olin Stockwell and other Americans. Ex- 
cept for the few who happened to be abroad, all the 
leaders were imprisoned and tortured and/or sent to re- 
mote places to "reform through labor." A few foreign mis- 
sionaries were deported. 

Aside from this, the hospitals, such as the famous Hos- 
pital of the Peking Union Medical College, the Hsiang-ya 
Hospital in Hunan, and universities and schools, includ- 
ing Yenching University, Cheeloo University in Shantung 
province and St. John's University in Shanghai which 
were run by the Protestant Church, were either taken 
over by the CC or, under pretext of adjusting the de- 
partments in college, dissolved. 

Catholics fared even worse than Protestants. Not long 
after the Red regime was established the CC invented 
"The Case of Catholic Patriotic Youth Corps" and ar- 
rested a number of people. In October, 1950, four of 
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those arrested were executed. At the same time, Tarcisco 
Mitina, the representative in Peking of the Papal Nuncio 
in China, was accused of planning to blast the Tien-An- 
Men Gate with cannons. Mitina and four or five others 
were arrested. In 1951, the CC arrested more than one 
hundred people in Tientsin, among them Bonnigne Alf, 
the French Vice-Chancellor of Tsin-ku University; Pollet 
Henviens, Dean of the College of Science of Tsin-ku Uni- 
versity; Cardinal Jean Devienne of Tientsin, Hendrick 
Matie, Herwens E. Kanmerer, L. Brellinger, Chang Tsu- 
liang and Wang Ke-ming. 

One of the most despicable actions of the CC against 
the Catholics was the fabrication of charges that a French 
nun and others attached to the Sacre Coeur Orphanage 
in Nanking had murdered Chinese babies and committed 
other crimes. The nun was sentenced to ten years' impris- 
onment. There were similar charges against nuns in other 
orphanages and nurseries. The CC said that these nuns, 
under cover of their charitable activities, were actually 
tools of imperialist aggression. 

Like their Protestant counterparts, the Catholic-run 
universities, such as Fu Jen University in Peking and Tsin 
Ku University in Tientsin, were dissolved. The property 
of Catholic missionaries was also confiscated. 

On top of this and the dissolution of other educational 
and philanthropic institutions, the CC staged in major 
cities all over the country exhibitions of the "activities of 
imperialist agents" and exhibitions of "Imperialist aggres- 
sion and afflictions on the Chinese people/' The hospital 
of the Peking Union Medical College was said to be a 
center for imperialist agents and a slaughterhouse of the 
Chinese people. The result of this campaign was that of 
the more than three thousand Protestant missionaries in 
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China, less than one hundred remained in 1952. Catholic 
missionaries were reduced from 3,222 to 364 in 1953. 

To incite and ferment hatred for the United States, the 
CC held exhibitions showing the "bacteria" dropped by 
the U.S. on China and exhibitions of confessions of spy- 
ing activities by captured American personnel. These ex- 
hibits were held in major cities and every ounce of propa- 
ganda value was squeezed out of them. The CC also 
ordered that organizations, especially schools, should 
cleanse their members of "worship-America/* "pro-Amer- 
ica" and "afraid-of-America" sentiments. "Unit meetings'" 
were held in every organization, institution or school, 
during which members had to confess whether they held 
any of the three kinds of sentiments, and other members 
criticized the confessors. Those who were found to be pro- 
America and to worship America were then denounced 
at struggle meetings. 

I saw such a meeting at the Yu-cheng Girls' High 
School in Peking which was run by the French Catholic 
Mission. The meeting was held at ten o'clock one morn- 
ing, and all the students and staff members were present. 
When the meeting was opened, Chao Shu-sin, a senior 
student, was brought up to the platform. Immediately, 
students began to shout, "Lackey of the Imperialists! Con- 
fess your errors to the people!" and "kneel down, you 
counteirevolutionaryr Two other students went up to 
the platform, grasped her collar, and forced her to kneel 
down. She knelt, with head bowed and face very pale. 
Then the chairman called for silence, and four more stu- 
dents went up to the platform one after the other to ac- 
cuse Chao Shu-sin of having participated in worship- 
America, pro- America and other religious activities. They 
all sounded as if they were reciting well-rehearsed state- 
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ments. At last, the girl admitted that she was guilty and 
swore that she was determined hereafter to hate the 
United States. 

By such crude methods hatred for the United States 
was crammed down the throats of the people, and now 
whenever the United States is mentioned they vie with 
each other to condemn that country to show that they 
are not harboring any offensive sentiments. They do this 
more for self -protection than anything else. 

The CC further utilized the Chinese People's Comfort 
Mission, which had gone to Korea in March and April 
of 1951 to comfort and entertain the troops, to incite 
hatred of America. When the mission returned to China, 
it was sent, from May to September, all over the country 
to report on the situation in Korea. In the reports, the 
members of the mission always praised the volunteers 
and reported instances which showed the bravery of the 
Chinese and the alleged cruelty and cowardice of the 
American troops. They would conclude by calling upon 
the cadres and the people to donate money and to in- 
crease production so as to support the front. They would 
also ask the audience to sign, individually or collectively, 
patriotic pacts and pledges of active support of the Gov- 
ernment in its effort to "Resist-America Aid-Korea" and 
"Protect-Families Defend-Country." As I have mentioned 
before, I was a member of the Comfort Mission, and 
when we returned to Peking, I was sent out, as the deputy 
leader of the First Division of the Mission, to report to 
the people in Northwestern China. We first went to Tient- 
sin, Si-an and Lanchow, then we split into five groups 
and each group went to one of the five northwestern 
provinces of Kansi, Shensi, Chinghai, Ninghsia, and Sin- 
kiang. I went with some twenty others to Sinkiang. Our 
first stop was Uramchi, capital of Sinkiang, and after 
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Urumchi, we split into three small parties each to cover 
about ten counties. In every county we went to, the 
whole population came out five li from the county seat 
to welcome us, holding red banners in their hands, shout- 
ing their welcome and applauding. At the meetings 
where we made our report, people presented us flags and 
bouquets. In most of the counties we visited, people 
donated money, jewelry or even lambs at the meetings, 
so that during the few days we were there, the goals we 
had set for donations were oversubscribed The two other 
parties obtained the same results and received the same 
kind of welcome. In that period the Chinese people do- 
nated altogether more than five billion five hundred 
million yuan,* sufficient to buy 3,710 fighter planes. How- 
ever, the most important aspect of that nationwide re- 
port-to-the-people campaign was, perhaps, the fact that it 
was a thorough educational campaign on patriotism. Peo- 
ple from every remote corner were made to feel that they 
belonged to one and the same country, and were exhorted 
to increase production in order to support the front and 
show their love for their country. The CC, however, were 
careful to emphasize internationalism and the friendly 
relations between Communist China and the Soviet Un- 
ion, while trying to arouse the patriotism of the people. 
At the same time seeds of hatred for the United States 
were sown in the minds of people all over the country. 

* One yuan equals slightly more than $0.40. 
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1. The "Three-Anti" and "Five-Anti" Movements 

The "Three-Antf and the "Five-Anti" Movements began 
as two separate movements, but they were so closely co- 
ordinated and interrelated that in the end they merged 
and became one of the most thorough nationwide move- 
ments the CC ever launched. The principal objective of 
the movements was to attack businessmen and industrial- 
ists in the cities, to extort money and property from them 
and to demoralize them. 

Here it is perhaps worth mentioning that in the early 
part of 1952, a few months before the "Three-Anti" Move- 
ment was started, the Committee on Political and Legal 
Affairs discussed and passed a set of Draft Regulations 
for Controlling Corruption to deal with the cadres who 
had become corrupt and "complacent/' One of the prob- 
lems the Committee deliberated for some time was the 
amount of money involved in any act of corruption for 
which the offender could be sentenced to death. It was 
first suggested that the amount should be fifteen mil- 
lion Jen-min-piao (equal to fifteen hundred new yuan). 
Peng Chen objected, saying that in that case probably 
124 
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every middle-echelon cadre would be executed. The 
amount was then doubled, and still Peng objected. He 
said that, according to reports he had received, many 
cadres had received graft of more than one hundred mil- 
lion Jen-min-piao (equal to ten thousand new yuan.) 
Finally, when the Draft Regulations for Controlling Cor- 
ruption were passed, we sent them with a memo to the 
Government Administration Council, asking that the prob- 
lem be decided by Chairman Mao. But nothing more was 
done about it. It was said that Mao decided to take no 
action because he had received many reports about the 
corruption of the cadres and found out that in too many 
cases, anywhere from one billion to ten billion Jen-min- 
piao were involved. To punish all the offenders would 
give a bad name to the regime and even threaten its 
stability, so Mao decided to start the Three-Anti anti- 
waste, anti-corruption and anti-bureaucratism Move- 
ment in order to punish and re-educate offenders. As it 
turned out, those who were corrupt, but loyal to Mao, es- 
caped with only their money confiscated and light pun- 
ishment, while those who were found to be wavering in 
their support of Mao were killed. The amount of money 
involved became immaterial. 

When the Three-Anti Movement was announced, I 
thought that it was a good thing. I had seen the extrava- 
gance and waste and corruption of the CC and I thought 
that this movement was necessary to correct the situa- 
tion. But I was soon disappointed. 

On New Year's Eve, 1951, Mao Tse-tung summoned 
to Peking Party members of Ministerial rank, chiefs of 
administrative districts and mayors of municipalities di- 
rectly under the jurisdiction of the Central People's Gov- 
ernment. He told these people that the Three-Anti Move- 
ment was going to be launched, and asked them to direct 
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the movement with thoroughness and care. He added 
paternally, "Among us, there are some who are guilty 
of corruption, extravagance and bureaucratism, perhaps 
rather seriously guilty. I hope that they will change their 
ways and what they have done will not be prosecuted/' 
This assured the high officials that their job was to attack 
and criticize others while they were immune from criti- 
cism. However, the officials did not limit themselves to a 
person's extravagance, corruption or bureaucratism when 
they began to attack him. A "target of attack" had to ex- 
plain to the satisfaction of the authorities the activities 
of his whole life, and sometimes of that of his forefathers. 
The Three-Anti Movement was carried out in every 
Government organization, school, national industrial or- 
ganization, popular organization, and in the democratic 
parties and group organizations. In every case, a Thrift 
Supervisory Committee was formed to lead and conduct 
the movement. These committees were usually made up 
of members of the CCP. The committees at the demo- 
cratic parties and groups were made up of the leaders of 
the parties and groups. I was one of the vice-chairmen 
of the Thrift Supervisory Committee at the Headquarters 
of the CDL. The procedure was for the committee to call 
a meeting of all the staff members of an organization and 
explain the objectives of the movement. They were asked 
to put personal considerations aside and to attack and 
condemn without reservations those who were guilty. Staff 
members then had discussions in small groups, while the 
CCP members, who sat on the Thrift Supervisory Commit- 
tees and actually controlled everything, decided who the 
suspects were. Several people would be assigned as chief 
accusers of the suspects during struggle meetings. Those 
who were found guilty of serious offenses were sent to 
court for trial; lesser offenders or those whose offenses 
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could not be proved were suspended from their duties 
and put under house arrest so that they could "reflect on 
their past behavior." Others who were not suspects had 
to make reports of their past activities and "self-criti- 
cisms" and in turn be criticized and often ostracized. 

From March to April, 1952, when the movement was at 
its height, many institutions and organizations stopped 
work altogether, others worked only half a day, and still 
others kept only a skeleton staff at the office so that as 
many as possible could participate in the movement. Ev- 
ery organization became a battlefield where ruthless 
struggles were fought. During that period, many cadres 
committed suicide. Among my friends, Sze Fu-liang, Dep- 
uty Minister of the Ministry of Labor, was accused, not 
of corruption or extravagance, but of harboring "anti- 
CCP thoughts/' He was so harassed at a "struggle meet- 
ing" that he became ill with high blood pressure. Chang 
Nai-chi, Vice-Chairman of the China Democratic Na- 
tional Construction Association, was cornered and at- 
tacked for eight days and eight nights. Again, it was not 
because of corruption or extravagance, but because of his 
bourgeoisie thought. Lin Tsung-yi, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Political and Legal Affairs of the Government 
Administrative Council, and General Manager of the 
Kuang Ming Daily, was accused of being very corrupt 
and was forced to kneel at a struggle meeting. Hsu 
Chung-hang, Department Head at the Ministry of Trade, 
was locked up in a hut for one hundred and forty-four 
days, accused of opposing the leadership of the CCP be- 
cause he encouraged others to criticize the members of 
the Thrift Supervisory Committee of his ministry. These 
are only a few examples of what happened during that 
period. 

My own experience will illustrate fully what happened 
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in the Three-Anti Movement. As I mentioned before, I 
was one of the vice-chairmen of the Thrift Supervisory 
Committee at the Headquarters of the CDL. I was nom- 
inated to make the initial report on the objectives of the 
movement at the first full meeting. I did so and also said 
that I supported the movement because I thought it was 
a timely and necessary thing. I concluded by criticizing 
my own behavior. I did not suspect that one of the mem- 
bers of the committee would, in alliance with two CCP 
members, later maintain that what I said during this 
meeting was my formal "self-criticism," and accuse me 
of not having thoroughly and wholeheartedly criticized 
myself. They spread rumors that I did not actively sup- 
port the movement. 

They started their campaign against me by checking 
the accounts of the Financial Committee of the CDL of 
which I was chairman. Unfortunately, Wang Hsi-kuan, the 
accountant, was found to have taken one million three hun- 
dred thousand Jen-min-piao ( equal to one hundred thirty- 
two new yuan) during the years he held his post. He 
confessed to this later under pressure. He and Tse Ya- 
chin, an assistant accountant, became "targets of attack." 
On the day of the "struggle meeting," which was to be 
held at the office of the Finance Committee, I noticed 
that a poster had been pasted on the walls with these 
words on it: "Stop the bourgeois from usurping leader- 
ship!" and during the meeting, I noticed that two thirds 
of the accusations that were heaped on Wang and Tse 
were actually aimed at me. I was called upon to make a 
report of my past activities and I knew that I had to do 
something. After Wang admitted having misappropriated 
the money, and Tse was found guilty of incompetence 
they were both suspended from their jobs and taken away 
to be locked up somewhere in the headquarters build- 
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ings. As the meeting drew to a close, I said, "Comrades! 
We have had a good meeting today. When I came in, I 
noticed the poster with the words 'Stop the bourgeois 
from usurping leadership! 7 on it. I want to say to you 
that not only am I unqualified to usurp leadership if I 
wanted to, but I declined many times to accept this post 
of chairman of the committee. The members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee must have been blind when they 
elected me, a bourgeois, to the post. In spite of my re- 
peated requests, they would not let me relinquish it 
However, I am in favor of the Three-Anti Movement. You 
prepare the bath, and I will jump into it. I wiU make a re- 
port of my past activities at the next meeting, and I want 
you to be prepared to criticize me." Having achieved 
their purpose, they clapped and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

I spent some time preparing a full report of my past 
activities and iny work at the Finance Committee. At the 
next meeting, I took three hours to review my whole life, 
and received the applause of the members. After the 
meeting, I asked one of the cadres what he thought of my 
report, and he said that everyone seemed satisfied with it. 
However, at a subsequent meeting of the Thrift Super- 
visory Committee, I was blamed for boasting of my con- 
tributions to the Revolution, and given more than twenty 
questions to answer. I realized then that the attack 
against me was under the direction of the CC. But the 
fact was, I was not boastful at all. All my life, I had en- 
gaged in educational and cultural activities with the pur- 
pose of resisting the Japanese and helping to establish 
a democratic China. 

Two weeks later, after the staff members had suppos- 
edly had time to form their opinions of me, I made an- 
other even more comprehensive report on my life and 
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thought. This time I even listed the names of all my 
American friends, specifying my relationship with each. 
Nevertheless, I was again attacked, "What about your 
anti-Communist and anti-Soviet Union activities? And 
what is your idea of socialism?" they asked. It at last 
dawned upon me that they wanted me to discredit my- 
self and admit that I had been wrong in my opinions of 
the CCP and Soviet Union. I said that I was willing and 
ready to review again my past activities, and if necessary 
I would do so ten more times. After the meeting, someone 
said to me, "Bow to them! Call yourself a few names!" I 
answered, "I shall only be responsible for what I have 
done, not for what I have not done, and I am willing to 
be punished more severely than the others if I should 
be found guilty." 

I knew that what I said about myself was reported by 
the members of the CCP and the "progressive elements" 
to the United Front Work Department, and that there 
was an organized search on for articles and books I had 
written and for gossip about me. At home, I prepared an- 
other thirty-thousand-word report on myself. I quoted 
articles I had written and published in the Times Critique 
in Hong Kong, including one in which I wrote that un- 
der the Communist rule, there was only one freedom 
the freedom of the Party to sanction or not to sanction. I 
quoted another article in which I commented on the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 and criticized rather severely, 
and, I hope, justly, Stalin and the Soviet Union. But, de- 
termined as I was to resist the CC's attempt to discredit 
me, I knew that I was no match for them, and I was pre- 
pared to defend my honor by committing suicide. I de- 
cided that if there was time, I would slash my wrists and 
open one or two arteries and die a slow death as I drank 
wine and listened to recorded music. And if there was 
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no time, I would swallow the 10 c.c. of potassium cyanide 
which, a student in the Department of Chemistry in Pe- 
king University had obtained for me, and which I kept in 
a phial in one of my pockets. 

It happened that the UFWD then decided to call off 
the attack against the minor parties and groups, and I 
was spared. Two or three years later, I was told by Wang 
Chien, one of the CCP members who directed the attack 
against me, that they had been afraid I would get angry 
and bang on the table, saying, "I have had enough of 
this reviewing! You can, do what you want with me!** 
in which case I would have "stood in the way of the 
movement." By that time I was able to dismiss the subject 
with a smile. 

Compared to others who were attacked during that 
period, however, I suffered nothing to speak of. They 
were ostracized, slapped, cursed, and humiliated in all 
sorts of ways at endless meetings, and then arrested and 
imprisoned. The mental anguish people suffered at strug- 
gle meetings was one of the major causes which drove 
many people to commit suicide. 

In March, 1952, the Three-Anti Movement was joined 
by the "Five-AntT Movement anti-bribery, anti-tax eva- 
sion, anti-theft of Government property, anti-fraud and 
anti-theft of economic State secrets. This movement was 
aimed directly at industrialists and businessmen, who, 
though they may have been guilty of some irregular ac- 
tivities, were not as corrupt as the CC made them out to 
be. In any case, the "five evils" covered by the move- 
ment were so broad that they might have encompassed 
anything. Perhaps this was intentional. The result was 
that after the movement was over, private business and 
industry was almost entirely ruined. 

The CC set about starting the Five-Anti Movement us- 
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ually by organizing the employees of a big industry or 
business firm, and making them criticize the owner and 
manager. At the struggle meetings which, followed, own- 
ers and managers were usually tied up, or ordered to 
kneel on a small bench, or to bend down for many hours. 
Many forms of torture were used. They were harangued 
with questions for many days and nights on end, without 
sleep, and threatened with death until they admitted 
their guilt to real or trumped-up accusations, and only 
then were they allowed to rest and await trial. A Mr. 
Lu, Vice-Manager of the Tientsin Branch of the China 
Industrial Bank, committed suicide when the guards were 
not looking by taking an overdose of sleeping pills. An- 
other bank manager was Mr. Li, whose son, Li Nan-chi, 
was a member of the CCP. He leaped to death from a 
tall building, 

The CG grouped smaller firms which had few em- 
ployees according to their trade, and these also held 
struggle meetings. Struggle meetings composed solely of 
owners and managers in every trade or industry were also 
held, at which former competitors were told to accuse 
each other. In the hope of redeeming their own "guilt," 
the owners and managers usually did what they were told 
and the accused usually pleaded guilty and were im- 
prisoned. After six months' or one year's detention, dur- 
ing which a prisoner was subjected to further trials 
and tribulations and made to confess again, he was re- 
leased if he had no more money. Prisoners usually did 
not go free until they had handed over all their assets. 
One of the few cases in which this did not seem to hap- 
pen involved the manager of the Szechuan Animal Prod- 
ucts Company in Tientsin, who was imprisoned for one 
year and then released apparently with the assets of his 
company intact. It developed, however, that the com- 
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pan/s assets were abroad, and the CC released the man 
in order to lay their hands on the foreign exchange. 
Within two years, the company was made into a joint 
public-private ownership enterprise, and all the money 
the company had abroad was "donated" to the state. 

The Three-Anti and Five-Anti Movements resulted in 
about three hundred thousand people being sent to "re- 
form through labor." Although the CC did not directly 
kill many people during these movements, coining as they 
did immediately after the Land Reform Movement and 
the Supression of Counterrevolutionaries Movement, 
many people were easily terrorized into committing sui- 
cide. In Peking, when the frozen lake at SMh-Shar-Hai 
began to melt, more than ten bodies were found in one 
corner alone. It is estimated that more than two hundred 
thousand people committed suicide during these move- 
ments. 

2. The Thought Reform Movement 

"Thought reformation" is one of the long-term plans and 
one of the most important plans the CC have in mind for 
the people. It may also be called "unification of thought" 
or "thought control/' 

On September 25, 1951, Chou En-lai spoke to a group 
of intellectuals in Peking on the need for thought reform 
and urged them to accomplish this through mutual and 
self-criticism. Soon after, the Thought Reform Movement 
was launched in Peking and Tientsin, and gradually 
spread to the whole country. The expressed objective of 
this movement was to bring the intellectuals, especially 
university professors and academicians round to toe the 
Party line. Psychologically, the movement which would 
cleanse intellectuals of their "poisonous" thoughts 
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through brainwashing came just at the most oppor- 
tune time for the CC, when the people were still freshly 
impressed with the terrorization of the other movements 
that had been launched. 

Like the other movements, this one was started by or- 
ganizing people in this case the professors, staff mem- 
bers and students of universities and colleges into small 
groups and making them criticize each other. Everyone 
had to make a statement of his thoughts and offer a self- 
criticism. Those who were considered to be seriously 
guilty of harboring "poisonous ideologies" were made to 
review the development of their thoughts at a full meet- 
ing, and again submit themselves to criticism. The re- 
views had to cover not only a person's thoughts, but also 
his reasons for holding such thoughts at any period of 
his life, and had to include a report of all his activities as 
well. To satisfy the meeting, a man had to practically dis- 
avow all his former beliefs. The exchanges between stu- 
dents, student-cadres and professors were often irrational 
and painful for the professors. Students did not confine 
themselves to relevant discussions, but attacked profes- 
sors* personal characters and past achievements, and of- 
ten resorted to shouting and name-calling, such as, 
"You So-and-so, there are only two alternatives for you to 
choose from! If you want to live, you must report in full 
all you have done and confess all your errors. You must 
rid yourself of reactionary thoughts and follow the lead- 
ership of the CCP. You can be as stubborn as you like if 
you want to die." Students pointed at professors con- 
temptuously and scolded, "You filthy running dog of the 
old society! What you carry in your mind are germs to 
poison the people, but you are quite self-satisfied. You 
are not a human being/ 7 Many professors gave way un- 
der this kind of harangue, but still they were not spared 
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the humiliation of having to go through cross-examina- 
tion for seven or eight more sessions. In fact, the profes- 
sors were standing trial before the student body, and the 
ancient Chinese tradition of a student's respect for his 
teacher was turned completely upside down. Many pro- 
fessors were attacked and made to pay for the very 
qualities on which they had built their reputations: their 
objectivity, their independence and their scholarship. It 
is ironic and tragic that some of the professors attacked 
were the very ones who had attacked the Nationalist 
Government for its attempts at thought control and had 
thus at one time been used by the CC. 

I shall give here a few examples of the experience some 
of the intellectuals went through during the Thought Re- 
form Movement. 

One of the first to be attacked was Chang Tung-sun, a 
professor of Philosophy at Yenching University, member 
of the Central Politburo of the CDL, and member of the 
Central People's Government Council. He had mediated 
between Fu Tso-yi and the CC and contributed to the 
peaceful "liberation" of Peking. He is a man of intelli- 
gence and judgment. Chang was attacked at struggle 
meetings held at Yenching University. At the first meet- 
ing, he gave a review of the development of his thoughts 
and was criticized by many people. He gave another re- 
view at a second meeting, still failed to satisfy them, and 
there was a third meeting. At the same time the CC were 
collecting and publishing material concerning Chang's 
past in a special issue of the Yenching Journal. This in- 
cluded an opinion expressed by a Western author, which 
Chang quoted in a preface he wrote for someone's 
book: "If I had to choose between communism and death 
by hanging, I would choose the latter." 

One night during that time, I saw Chang at the home 
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of his eldest son, Chang Tsung-ping, and we talked about 
the accusations against him. He said, "The situation is so 
bad I don't know what to do!" I knew of the careful 
preparations the CC were making for the charges against 
him, and I did not want him to entertain any false hopes. 
I asked him rather cruelly, "How old are you?" "Sixty- 
three/' he said. And I said, "What have you to be afraid 
of, if you are already sixty-three?" He looked at me, and 
slowly the significance of what I was trying to say 
dawned on him. He nodded. He should be prepared to 
die if necessary. I was extremely sorry for having to say 
what I did to him, but it seemed like the only way out. 

Chang Tung-sun explained his views again at the third 
struggle meeting and was again sharply criticized and 
harangued. In the meantime, Chang Lan, Chairman of 
the CDL, tried to get Li Wei-han and Hsu Pin, Minister 
and Deputy Minister of the UFWD of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CCP to speak to Mao Tse-tung on Chang's 
behalf. Mao said, "Chang Tung-sun is a bad man. I will 
never sit at the same meeting with him again." "Perhaps 
w& should take a more moderate view of him," Chang 
Lan said. But Li Wei-han immediately assumed a serious 
expression and said, "We cannot work with a man like 
that. He has sold out the nation's secrets." So Chang 
Tung-sun was labeled a counterrevolutionary. The charge 
against him, that he had sold out the secrets of the nation, 
was most ludicrous. The story was that once after attend- 
ing a meeting of the Central People's Government Coun- 
cil in which the national budget was discussed, he talked 
to a Mr. Wang about it. Wang was said to be a special 
agent for the United States. Now, I knew Wang. He had 
been a special agent for the Soviet Union during the 
Sino- Japanese War and later, after the CC came to power, 
became an agent for the CC and operated in Hong 
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Kong. He often traveled between Peking and Hong Kong. 
It was unimaginable that he should have turned into an 
agent for the United States. But what made this charge 
against Chang even more ridiculous was that the na- 
tional budget was published in the newspapers for every- 
one to see and was certainly no secret. Nevertheless, 
Chang Tung-sun was condemned and put under house 
arrest. Under pressure of the CCP, the CDL also expelled 
him from membership. 

At Peking University, Chou Ping-lin, former Dean of 
the College of Law, was the most severely attacked. He 
was quite frank about himself when he reviewed his 
thoughts, but he refused to criticize himself the way the 
CC demanded or to admit to errors he did not commit. 
He called himself an "iron bull" and the CC considered 
him a "stubborn fortress of the old culture/ 7 After several 
struggle meetings, he was still not considered to have 
remolded his thoughts enough, and there was a dead- 
lock. The CC perhaps did not want to build up a case 
against him so soon after they had done so to Chang 
Tung-sun, so they went to work on Chou's children, who 
were either members of the CCP or of the New Demo- 
cratic Youth League, and made them accuse their father 
at struggle meetings and at home persuade him to give in. 
Chou's friends were also ordered to stay away from him 
and treat him like an "enemy." So the iron bull was re- 
duced to silence. It was fortunate for him, however, that 
the Thought Reform Movement soon passed its peak and 
his case was left unsettled. 

Two cases at Tsinghua University are worth mention- 
ing here. One concerned Hua Lo-ken, the mathematical 
genius who had come back from Princeton University in 
the hope of serving his country. Soon after his return, the 
Thought Reform Movement was launched and Hua was 
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asked to report on his relationship with the KMT and the 
U.S. He complied, and seemed to be let off rather easily. 
Then someone found out that he had failed to destroy 
his old passport, and immediately he was ruthlessly at- 
tacked for "still harboring a wish to serve the imperial- 
ists" and "preparing to flee the country when necessary " 
Hua could not make the CC listen to reason, and greatly 
disappointed, tried to commit suicide, but was discovered 
in time. Later, the CC decided that to deal with Hua too 
harshly would hurt their campaign to get Chinese stu- 
dents back from the United States to serve them, so un- 
der the pretext that Hua was a member of the CDL, they 
made him confess to his errors at the Peking Branch of 
the CDL instead of at Tsinghua University where a 
tightly organized student body was waiting to pounce 
on him and denounce him. Thus Hua passed a crisis in 
his life, and the CC were able to give an impression of jus- 
tice meted out. 

The other case concerned Pan Kuang-tan, the well- 
known sociologist, who is an honest and straightforward 
man. For many years, as a member of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the CDL he fought hard for democ- 
racy in China. I saw the mimeographed sheets of his ex- 
planation of his thoughts and activities before struggle 
meetings and thought that he had been frank and honest. 
Since his ideas and activities were generally well known 
and quite blameless, the CC insisted that he should criti- 
cize himself for the "undercurrents of his thought/* As a 
result Pan was attacked and denounced in eight struggle 
meetings and once even reduced to tears, but he failed to 
satisfy the CC. Finally, he was also allowed to make a 
self-criticism at the Peking Branch of the CDL. 

Aside from ordeals suffered at struggle meetings, the in- 
tellectuals, especially professors and academicians, were 
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required to write articles for newspapers, confessing then- 
errors, denouncing their past work as poisonous and 
worthless, and pledging themselves to learn henceforth 
from the CCP. The Kuang Ming Daily published for sev- 
eral months such articles written by Feng Yu-lan and 
Tsien Tuan-sheng and other well-haown scholars. When 
the Thought Reform Movement was finally over, books 
containing "poisonous thoughts" had also been weeded 
out from libraries, among them one of my books, On The 
State, which reflected the views of a Socialist 



3. The Judicial Reform Movement 

To the CC, the principal function of the judicial system 
is to safeguard the regime and the interests of the privi- 
leged class. After they came to power, they paid little 
attention to the existing laws, and did not pass any new 
ones in their place, nor were they equipped with enough 
people trained in law. The usual functions of the Ju- 
diciary organizations were haphazardly carried out by 
movements and the courts were used only to go through 
the motions of pronouncing sentences which had already 
been decided. The fact was, the CC had no legal experts, 
and rather enjoyed the freedom to rule the country 
through executive decrees, security orders and other di- 
rect regulations. They tried for several years to codify 
the existing criminal laws and civil laws, but after chang- 
ing the drafts three times, they were still not sure enough 
of them to publish them. As a remedy, they put in Article 
4 of the 1951 Provisional Regulations on People's Courts 
specifying that "where no specific law is applicable, the 
policy of the Central People's Government will be fol- 
lowed." The subsequent free interpretation of "the Gov- 
ernment's policy" by low-ranking judiciary cadres, whose 
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standards of education were known to be low, resulted 
in general acceptance of the fact that there was all-round 
incompetence so far as the function of the law courts 
was concerned. 

In the latter half of 1952, Miss Shih Liang, Minister 
of Justice, said in a report to the Committee on Political 
and Legal Affairs of the Government Administrative 
Council, "During the Three-Anti and Five-Anti Move- 
ments, defects in organization in courts at all levels were 
evident. Of the twenty-eight thousand judicial cadres in 
the country, six thousand, or approximately 22 per cent, 
had experience working under the old regime. In large 
and medium-sized cities all over the country, these peo- 
ple make up the majority of judges." It seemed that she 
was blaming these six thousand for the defects. After 
some discussion, it was decided to have a Judicial Re- 
form Movement and directives were sent to provincial 
governments asking them to set up Judicial Reform Com- 
mittees to purge those who had worked under the old 
regime, to eliminate shysters, and to remold the thoughts 
of the judicial cadres. 

The movement followed the same procedure as other 
movements. Judicial cadres were required to criticize 
themselves and each other and pay special attention to 
errors they had made in their work and to old judiciary 
concepts they might still have. Furthermore "Complaint 
and Redress Meetings" were held for the people, and 
those judicial cadres who had served under the old re- 
gime were either sentenced to death, imprisoned or re- 
lieved from their positions if it was found that they were 
guilty of "gross injustice," while the Communist cadres, 
after they confessed to their errors, went free. 

The problem of lawyers had been discussed at the 
Committee on Political and Legal Affairs since 1950. Miss 
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Shih Liang, perhaps because slie had been a lawyer her- 
self, was in favor of allowing lawyers to practice. But it 
was at last decided to abolish that profession. Lawyers 
were to be called "shysters" and eliminated in the Judi- 
cial Reform Movement. Lawyers were required to register 
and confess their "errors/' after which they were pun- 
ished according to the seriousness of their "crimes" at 
struggle meetings, where the masses were incited by the 
CC to accuse the lawyers. 

The remolding of the thoughts of judicial cadres was 
aimed at correcting their old judicial points of view and 
establishing in them a new one based on Marxism-Len- 
inism, which would serve "the interests of the proletariat, 
consolidate the regime and ensure the construction of a 
Socialist economy ." I once attended a "Judicial-Reform 
Thought-Remolding Struggle Meeting" held at the audi- 
torium of the Committee on Political and Legal Affairs. 
Three high-ranking judicial cadres, Chen Chin-kun, Vice- 
Chairman of the Law Codification Committee; Li Mu-an, 
Deputy Minister of Justice; and Chia Tsien, Judge of the 
People's Supreme Court, were accused of clinging to the 
old judicial concepts and sentiments of their landlord 
or bourgeoisie backgrounds. 

Li Mu-an was more than sixty years old, and he mum- 
bled when he spoke of his errors. I could barely make out 
that he said, "I come from a landlord's family and have 
made serious mistakes. I pledge that hereafter I shall 
change my ways in order to be worthy of the help which 
the Party has given me/' He was lightly criticized and 
then excused. Chia Tsien also criticized himself for hav- 
ing been misled by the old judicial viewpoint and not 
standing firmly enough for the proletariat. Sweat was on 
his brow when he spoke, but he, too, was excused after 
some light criticism* 
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Chen Chun-kun had once been a professor of law at the 
Chao Yang University and enjoyed some fame in legal 
circles of Peking. In 1946, he was persecuted by the 
KMT for Ms Leftist tendencies and fled to the "liberated 
area/' He was considered by Mao Tse-tung to be an 
authority on law, and while at Shih Chia Chuang, joined 
the CCP on Mao*s recommendation. After the Red re- 
gime was established, Chen became Vice-Chairman of 
the Law Codification Committee and member of the 
Committee on Political and Legal Affairs. He loved to 
argue at committee meetings, and most of his view- 
points were of the old concept. He was the principal 
target for attack It was lucky for him that at the meeting 
there were only comparatively high-ranking cadres who 
tried to reason with him and did not browbeat him. But 
Chen could not distinguish the old judicial concept from 
the new, and the more he talked, the more confused he 
became. On the following afternoons, when he talked and 
gesticulated and was in turn criticized, his clothes were 
drenched with perspiration and I felt very uncomfortable 
for him. In the end he admitted he was wrong, but he 
did not seem to understand why. 

To my mind, the Judicial Reform Movement failed to 
remold the thoughts of the cadres. This was because to 
change anyone's concepts, a period of time is required. It 
was also because the CC were able to present the cadres 
only with abstract theories which could not be substanti- 
ated by well-defined laws and statutes and examples. The 
cadres, who had had but scanty training, remained as 
ineffective as ever. Nevertheless, when the movement was 
considered to be successfully completed, elite workers, 
farmers, soldiers and women were recruited to become 
judges and procurators, and they made many mistakes, 
too. The CC were then compelled to start training courses 
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for cadres, but because legal-training institutions, suit- 
able textbooks and qualified teachers were inadequate, 
they were not able to produce the number of judiciary 
cadres needed to handle the legal business of the coun- 
try. 

Three years later, Huang Shao-hung, Chang Wen-tien, 
An Jo-ting and myself went to Shanghai and Hangchow 
to investigate the judicial work which was being done 
there. We visited people's courts and procuratorates of 
all levels, prisons, detention centers, and reform schools 
for juvenile delinquents. We also visited the newly estab- 
lished Association of Lawyers and had discussions with 
members of juries and procurators. The conclusion I 
drew after this trip was that no one was following legal 
procedures, even after new directives had been issued 
to the people's courts and people's procurators on all levels 
by the Third National Judicial Conference. For instance, 
the Bureaus of Public Security did not bother to issue a 
warrant before arresting anyone, and few of the arrested 
were tried within forty-eight hours according to the writ 
of habeas corpus. Nor was the provision observed that in 
criminal cases, the court must assign a lawyer for the ac- 
cused, constitute a jury and in certain cases have a pro- 
curator present the case of the Government against the 
accused. The judges were insufficiently trained and inex- 
perienced. The records of trials were so poorly kept that 
after a certain time had elapsed, it was impossible to find 
out what happened during a particular trial. The judges, 
in trying to adhere to the policy of the Government, of- 
ten dealt too severely with the accused. At the prisons 
we visited, most of the prisoners said they were in for 
five, ten or fifteen years. It seemed that any misdemeanor 
was punishable by at least five years' imprisonment. At 
the same time, many cases piled up awaiting trial while 
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the accused sat it out in prison. For instance, Ling Hsin- 
yang, who was once the president of a university, was 
imprisoned for five years while waiting for the judges to 
pronounce the verdict on him after a trial. There were 
also about one hundred Catholics who had been impris- 
oned for eight months in the Ti-lan-chiao Prison in Shang- 
hai and were still waiting to be tried, or, having stood 
trial, waiting to be sentenced. The defects of the judicial 
system in Red China add to the suffering of the people. 

4. Fulfillment of the Marriage Law Movement 

This movement was launched in February, 1953, and 
came to an end in March because of Stalin's death. It was 
restarted in April, and in May, it was said to have 
achieved its basic objectives. In fact, this movement 
formed the concluding phase of the Marriage Reform, 
which was started at about the same time as the Land 
Reform Movement, and ruthlessly carried out. The Mar- 
riage Reform was based upon the new Marriage Law, 
which was the first law passed by the Committee on 
Political and Legal Affairs after the Common Program at 
the end of 1949. I participated in drafting the Marriage 
Law. At that time, I had just joined the Red regime and 
not having seen through the Communists yet, was rather 
serious about my responsibilities as a member of the Com- 
mittee. I daringly proposed an amendment to one of 
the articles of the Marriage Law, just as I insisted on the 
workers' right to strike when we were discussing the 
Common Program. The Marriage Law provided for ra- 
tional relationships between husband and wife, parents 
and children, and the freedom of a couple to contract 
marriage, and I still think it is a good law. However, I 
did not know that the law was applicable retroactively, 
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and thought that it would apply to future marriages only, 
and that people would learn to obey these laws through 
education. I found out too late that the motives of the 
CC for doing anything are seldom what they seem, and 
the passing of the Marriage Law was no exception. 

In 1950, the Government Administration Council is- 
sued a directive in connection with the Marriage Reform 
which said, "Marriage Reform is not only the task of the 
courts and local women's organizations, but also of 
schools, youth leagues, unions and cultural organizations. 
Large-scale complaint meetings must be held to expose 
those marriages which do not comply with the provisions 
of this new Marriage Law. The Reform must be carried 
out in co-ordination with the Land Reform Movement 
and the same methods must be adopted." 

Following this directive, Communist cadres, especially 
those in rural areas, incited housewives to complain 
against their husbands, parents, parents-in-law and other 
members of their family or their husbands" family. Fam- 
ily squabbles were wildly exaggerated and became fan- 
tastic accusations in complaint meetings. The result was 
that marriages which had been arranged by heads of 
f amilies or in which cash payments were involved were 
annulled and millions of families were broken up. In do- 
ing this, the CC also incidentally gathered detailed in- 
formation about every household, which they used to help 
them carry through the Land Reform Movement. 

During this period, in almost every village in the coun- 
try, there was tumult in every household. The trials and 
tribulations of the struggle meetings were responsible for 
many a suicide and even murder. Wives who were forced 
to complain against their husbands came back from strug- 
gle meetings and hanged themselves. Others, who went to 
cadres to seek help for divorce, came back and were 
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killed by their husbands. Husbands jumped into wells 
rather than go to struggle meetings. I remember from the 
reports received at the Committee on Political and Legal 
Affairs, in Kiangsu province alone, fifteen thousand peo- 
ple died because of the Marriage Reform in the month of 
August in 1952. The total number of deaths all over 
the country for which the Marriage Reform was respon- 
sible must have amounted to hundreds of thousands. 

During this time, cadres took advantage of the new 
provisions which allowed a person to "love" any one of 
his choice, to chase girls, especially those from land- 
lords* families and make these victims sleep with them. 
Should the girls refuse, or choose to live with someone 
else, they were treated, when they were caught, as if 
they had committed the sin of adultery. Peng Chen told 
me of an incident which concerned a high-ranking cadre 
who went on an inspection tour and in a village found a 
naked young girl locked up in a large wardrobe. He in- 
quired about it and was told that the girl was an adul- 
teress, and that locking adulterers and adulteresses up 
naked was a form of punishment. The cadres also some- 
times tied up young girls and forced them to talk about 
their sex lives. 

Before the Fulfillment of the Marriage Law Movement 
was started, the situation in the country had become ap- 
palling. Peng Chen told the Committee on Political and 
Legal Affairs, "The situation in rural areas has become 
chaotic. Too many people have died because of the Mar- 
riage Reform, We must try to stop it." But by that time, 
the CC had achieved their purpose, which was to break 
up millions of homes and isolate individuals to make them 
turn to the CC for help. This helped them to push 
through the Land Reform and other movements. 
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1. The Anti-Hu Feng Movement 

Hu Feng was a famous Chinese writer who long ago 
antagonized the CCP. In 1934-35, when Lu Hsin was still 
living, the Chinese literary circle was dominated by the 
Federation of Leftist Writers. Hu Feng, as the first dis- 
ciple of Lu Hsin, criticized the literary theories of Chow 
Yang and Ho Chi-fang, which were in fact the theories 
of the CCP, and incurred the Party's displeasure. In 1941, 
Hu Feng criticized the speech made by Mao Tse-tung at 
the Yenan Forum on art and literature. This was a speech 
which the CC considered sacred, and Mao was greatly 
displeased. He ordered his lackeys to attack Hu Feng, 
and in 1945, a high-ranking official of the CCP was en- 
trusted the task of talking to Hu Feng and telling him 
where he erred in his theories on literature. Hu Feng, how- 
ever, persisted in debating with the Communist leaders 
in charge of literary activities. As late as spring of 1955, 
Hu Feng was still complaining that the Communists* liter- 
ary theories resembled "five theoretical knives" which 
they held at the throats of writers. 
The CC could have imprisoned or executed Hu Feng 
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easily instead of starting the Anti-Hu Feng Movement in 
summer of 1955. 1 think they did this because they wanted 
to pave the way for the "Ehmination of Counterrevolution- 
aries Movement" which followed, and also to teach the 
intellectuals a lesson. According to Li Wei-han, the 
Thought-Reform Movement had succeeded in reforming 
the thought of only 10 per cent of the intellectuals. The 
rest paid lip service to Marxism-Leninism but had not 
really changed at all. The decision in 1953 to send writers 
to live in factories and in the country to be inspired by 
the life of workers and fanners had also not produced the 
intended results. So the CC decided to intimidate the 
writers into ceasing to express their opinions. 

The Anti-Hu Feng Movement was sparked off by a de- 
bate on Professor Yu Ping-po's evaluation of the classical 
Chinese novel Dream of the Red Chamber. Here I must 
explain that writers under the Red regime were ordered 
to serve the workers, farmers and soldiers by writing 
about their lives in glorious terms. Rather than turn out 
stereotyped stories and propaganda for the Government, 
many writers turned to research or evaluation of classical 
works instead. Among the works which came in for study 
was, of course, the popular novel Dream of the Red 
Chamber. Professor Yu was the most prominent of the 
writers who did research on this novel. In 1952, he pub- 
lished a work called "A Study of Dream of the Red 
Chamber 9 and received great praise from the official Lit- 
erary Gazette for a great piece of research which clari- 
fied much of the fog which had always hung around the 
book's authorship. (Research on this novel had occupied 
the interests of Chinese writers present and past and was 
called "Red Chamberology.") On September, 1954, how- 
ever, an article called "On 'A Short Study of Dream of 
the Red Chamber and Other Related Articles/* written by 
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Lee Hsi-fan and Lan Ling, appeared in an issue of the 
Literary, Philosophical and Historical Magazine pub- 
lished in Shantung. On October 10, Lee Hsi-fan and Lan 
Ling wrote for the Kuang Ming Daily a book review of 
Professor Yu's "A Study on Dream of the Red Chamber" 
The People's Daily also published consecutive articles by 
them and Chow Ju-chang and Wang Jo-shui, attacking 
the principles and viewpoints on which Professor Yu 
based his interpretations and evaluation of the novel To- 
ward the end of 1954, meetings were held by the Chi- 
nese Writers* Association in Peking and by East China 
Writers* Association in Shanghai to criticize Professor Yu. 
Discussion meetings on Professor Yu's work were also 
held in Peking University, People's University and Tsing- 
hua University. The meetings criticized the "bourgeois 
idealistic" approach to the study of Chinese classical lit- 
erature. Later, the All-China Federation of Literary and 
Art Critics and the Chinese Writers' Association held en- 
larged meetings to criticize Professor Yu and the Literary 
Gazette which had at first praised his work. Many well- 
known literary and artistic figures spoke at the meetings 
and Yu and Feng Shueh-feng, editor of the Literary 
Gazette., were compelled to admit their errors. It became 
evident, from the speeches made by Chow Yang, Ho Chi- 
fang, Yuan Shui-po and other official representatives of 
the CCP, that they were launching attacks on Hu Feng, 
Lan Ling and other writers. 

The campaign against Hu Feng was well prepared. 
Two days before the People's Daily published, on May 
13, 1955, an article called "Some Information Concerning 
Hu Feng and his Counterrevolutionary Group/' I saw 
Chou Yang and he was still referring to Hu as "com- 
rade." The attack came as a great shock. With the May 
13 article in the People's Daily, which was written by 
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Hu s friend Shu Wu, there appeared Hu Feng's "My Self- 
Critlcism." On May 24 and June 10, two installments of 
"Further Information Concerning Hu Feng and His 
Counterrevolutionary Group" were published with edi- 
tor's notes by the People's Daily. These notes explained 
to the readers of the paper why the activities of Hu 
Feng and his friends were wrong and to be despised. 
When I was required to study and discuss these articles 
and other documents concerning Hu Feng and his friends 
at the Headquarters of the CDL in Peking, I was told 
that Mao Tse-tung himself had written the notes. He 
could very well have done so, for he often contributed to 
the editorials of the People's Daily; if he did not, then he 
must certainly have approved them. 

So Hu Feng and his friends were condemned as a coun- 
terrevolutionary group. That summer, at the National 
People's Congress, Hu Feng's status as a delegate to the 
congress was rescinded and he was imprisoned. More than 
one hundred and thirty of Hu Feng's friends were also 
imprisoned. 

The Anti~Hu Feng Movement was waged principally 
in universities, schools and cultural organizations, but 
every institution and organization all over the country 
was required to study and discuss the documents con- 
cerning Hu Feng and his friends in relation to its work. 
We at the Headquarters of the CDL did this as a matter 
of form, but in the universities and schools, the situation 
was entirely different. Many students and staff mem- 
bers who had no relation with Hu Feng whatsoever were 
accused of being counterrevolutionaries. In colleges and 
universities, students were asked on July 12 or 13, when 
they had just had their examinations and were getting 
ready to go home, to attend meetings, at which they were 
told to study the Anti-Hu Feng Documents for the next 
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two weeks, during which they must not see or communi- 
cate with people outside of the campus. The students 
were to study the documents in relation to their work and 
activities and to hold straggle meetings against those who 
were found to be counterrevolutionaries. Two instances 
will show how the students suffered at the hands of the CC 
during the Anti-Hu Feng Movement. 

I learned of the first case from a student of Peking Uni- 
versity. Chao Po-shen, a senior girl student in the De- 
partment of Chemistry, was a warmhearted, jovial and 
popular girl. She had a habit of touching her friends' fore- 
heads when they complained of a slight headache or 
temperature and saying, "Don't worry, you'll be all right 
in a moment/* After some time, she was nicknamed "Dr. 
Chao." During the Anti-Hu Feng Movement, her nick- 
name got her into trouble. She was accused of "trying to 
cajole the masses" and of "clique-ism," which were sup- 
posedly expressions of "Anti-Party Sectarianism." There- 
fore, she was a counterrevolutionary. The CCP Branch 
at the University -decided to attack her at a "struggle 
meeting," summoned her friends and asked them to ex- 
pose her "plot" at the meeting. Her friends had to com- 
ply, and at the meeting they shouted at her, "You are a 
counterrevolutionary!" She nodded, "You are an enemy 
of the people! You harbor anti-Party thoughts! Your 
crime is serious! Bow to the people and confess your er- 
rors!" She said, "I confess I have been wrong," This went 
on for a long time, and Chao Po-shen confessed to all the 
errors she was accused of. After the meeting she went 
back to her room and knelt before a picture of Mao Tse- 
tung for about half an hour. When they asked her why 
she was doing so, she said, "Perhaps only Chairman Mao 
knows how I feeL" However, when the Anti-Hu Feng 
Movement had blown over, it was "discovered" that Chao 
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Po-shen had not committed any errors after all, and she 
was allowed to continue her studies. 

Another incident concerned a student of the Peking 
College of Mining. He was devoted to his studies, and 
refused to join the Communist Youth League. The CCP 
Branch and the Youth League attacked him during the 
Anti-Hu Feng Movement. This student, because of his 
single-mindedness and pride, was greatly distressed and 
refused to be publicly humiliated. He decided to take his 
own life, and because of his unique way of committing 
suicide created a sensation. He bought a bottle of wine 
and some candy and put them in a satchel. He also gath- 
ered about twenty pieces of stone. He took these with him 
and climbed up on the college chimney, which was some 
thirty meters high. When the Dean and some of the pro- 
fessors heard of it, they rushed over, and before a huge 
crowd of students the Dean asked him to come down, 
promising to help him in every way he could. But the stu- 
dent refused to budge. "You won't be able to humiliate 
me again," he said as he drank. "I am innocent. I am go- 
ing to jump, and my death will be a protest to your ruth- 
less persecutions." When people tried to climb up to him 
he threw the stones at them and threatened to jump 
right away. And after he finished his bottle of wine, he 
jumped to his death. 

Like other movements launched by the CC, the Anti- 
Hu Feng was at first confined to attacks on Hu Feng and 
his friends only, but it gradually became a nationwide 
movement, attacking professors, teachers, students, and 
intellectuals. Its primary purpose was to weed out the 
sort of thinking Hu Feng stood for, but in insisting that 
these people's thoughts should be discussed and criticized 
in relation to people's behavior, the CC went beyond their 
original scope and accused and attacked people for their 
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pasts. The result was many were condemned as counter- 
revolutionaries and punished and imprisoned. Hu Feng 
himself, according to reliable sources, became mentally 
deranged wliile in prison. Thus the CC squared their ac- 
counts with him and also paved the way for the Elimina- 
tion of Counterrevolutionaries Movement which followed. 



2. The Elimination of the Counterrevolutionaries 
Movement 

To launch this movement, Mao Tse-tung, in a meeting 
with some high-ranking cadres, composed a couplet which 
expressed the policy to be followed: 

Increase our vigilance and eliminate all special agents, 
Prevent deviation and avoid persecution of the wrong man. 

This movement was meant to catch after the many 
previous movements had already liquidated the more 
"vicious and wicked" elements of society those who still 
enjoyed some degree of influence and prestige, but who 
had not thrown in their lot with the CC; those who had 
joined forces with the CC, but were not yet completely 
subservient to it; those working in Government or other 
organizations who were discontent; those who had no 
steady jobs and grumbled, etc. Mao Tse-tung later is- 
sued a dkective stating specifically that in every organiza- 
tion, about 5 per cent of the members were *lDad elements 
and should be purged." This was an indication of the 
percentage of people who must be liquidated. With a cer- 
tain percentage of people predetermined as material for 
liquidation, it seems that Mao Tse-tung was only playing 
with words when he wrote his couplet about avoiding the 
persecution of the wrong man. 

During the movement, the official newspapers of the 
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CCP reported activities of counterrevolutionary organi- 
zations from all parts of China to give the people the im- 
pression that everywhere there were counterrevolution- 
aries engaged in sabotage and subversive activities. They 
said, "In recent years, we have arrested forty-seven 
Tongs' engaged in counterrevolutionary activities north 
of the Yangtse Elver. Now we have ferreted out a great 
number of 'commanders-in-chief in charge of subversive 
activities south of the Yangtse." I believe this was an ex- 
aggeration. There were many people who hated the CC, 
but not as many took action against the regime. The num- 
ber of counterrevolutionaries was exaggerated because 
cadres had to fulfill the 5-per-cent quota specified in Mao 
Tse-tung's directive, and their efforts to create counter- 
revolutionaries were reflected in their reports. In May, 
1956, when I went to Shanghai and Hangchow to in- 
spect the judicial organizations, a judicial cadre in Hang- 
chow said to me, "There were quite a few complications 
during the Elimination of Counterrevolutionaries Move- 
ment. Some Government organizations could not fulfill 
the 5 per-cent quota and had to rearrest those who had 
been released from prison after they had served their sen- 
tences or reformed through labor." I was greatly shocked. 
During my tour of prisons, I made it a point to talk to 
the prisoners. At one of the cells, I asked a young pris- 
oner who was in his twenties, "What is your name?" 

"Wang." 

"What are you guilty of?'* 

"Counterrevolutionary activities." 

"Tell me about it." 

"I was a member of the San Min Chu I Youth Corps 
and a teacher in a primary school," he said. "During the 
Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries Movement in 1951, 
I was arrested and sentenced to four years' imprisonment. 
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Then I put in some time 'reforming through labor' and 
was sent to work in a factory. There, my work was to 
read newspapers out loud to the workers. I rather liked 
the work. But during the Elimination of Counterrevolu- 
tionaries Movement, I was accused of having purposely 
read the words 'people's police' as 'special agents 7 and 
was considered to have insulted the people's police and en- 
gaged in counterrevolutionary activities. I was sentenced 
again to four years' imprisonment." 

"Did you really purposely misread the words?" I asked, 

"No. But they said that subconsciously I thought of 
the people's police as special agents and that was why I 
unconsciously misread one for the other. The truth is I 
never considered the people's police ,to be special agents, 
and even if I did, I would not have been so stupid as to 
make such a blunder. I can't remember having done so. 
Still, they insisted that I did, so what could I do?" 

When we returned to Peking and submitted our reports 
to the standing committee of the National People's Con- 
gress and the National Committee of the People's Politi- 
cal Consultative Conference, I included this in my report, 
but heard nothing more about it. 

It is difficult to say how many people were arrested 
and punished during this movement. For one thing, the 
CC did not make shows out of the executions as they did 
during the Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries Move- 
ment in 1951. The CC also did not make any report of 
the result of the whole movement. However, in the win- 
ter of 1955, when Chou En-lai spoke to the National Com- 
mittee of the People's Political Consultative Conference 
about the achievements of the movements carried out 
by the Central People's Government, he said, "Two mil- 
lion two hundred thousand in all the Central People's 
Government organizations participated in the Elimination 
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of Counterrevolutionaries Movement. Of these, more than 
seventy-six thousand were found to be counterrevolution- 
aries. They were arrested and punished. Another one 
hundred sixty thousand people are suspected and await- 
ing trial. Those who were convicted formed roughly 3 
per cent of the total number of participants. Add to this 
the number of suspects, and the total number of counter- 
revolutionaries came to 5 to 10 per cent of all the partici- 
pants in the movement. This ratio is almost exactly what 
Chairman Mao anticipated in his directive." 

And, in November, 1955, when I went with a few others 
to the villages in Hunan province to see for myself the 
"surging tide of a new Socialist mass movement in vil- 
lages all over the nations/ 7 which was being alleged by 
Mao Tse-tung, the head of the Provincial Department of 
Justice reported to us the results of the Elimination of 
Counterrevolutionaries Movement in that province. He 
said, "Several 'anti-Communist commanders-in-chief were 
found in our province. Many cadres were killed or 
wounded. We also seized arms and ammunition in some 
places. During this movement, we arrested and punished 
thirteen thousand people." From these two illustrations, 
it would not be exaggeration to conclude that the total 
number of people victimized during the movement was 
more than half a million. 

The movement was considered basically successfully 
completed toward the end of 1955, when agricultural co- 
operativization was introduced. The CC intended to re- 
start the movement in spring of 1956 to weed out further 
undesirables. We in the CDL were told that since we 
only studied and discussed the documents relative to the 
movement and did not go into the activities of the mem- 
bers of our league, we should do so during the next, 
more intensive stage of the movement. But when Khru- 
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shchev unexpectedly attacked Stalin at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the CPSU the following spring, Mao Tse-tung 
had other problems to cope with, and the Elimination of 
Counterrevolutionaries Movement was never restarted. 

Subsequently, it became apparent that the Elimination 
of Counterrevolutionaries Movement was designed to tie 
in with the "surging tide of socialism" which followed. 

As late as 1949 the CC were still saying that at least 
twenty years must elapse before they could cany out 
their so-called New Democracy, and China could enter 
into socialism. In 1954 they were still saying that the pace 
they had set for agricultural collectivization was much too 
fast. But suddenly on July 31, 1955, Mao Tse-tung in his 
report "On the Problem of Agricultural Co-operativiza- 
tion" announced flatly that a surging tide of socialism 
was imminent in all the villages throughout the nation. 
Although he had agreed to advance gradually toward "a 
higher form of co-operatives," he now accused cadres of 
"stumbling like women with bound feet." However, Mao 
realized that the "higher form of co-operatives" involved 
great risks. For although the peasants were being pre- 
pared for this through "voluntarily organized co-opera- 
tives" and by "mutual aid teams," they were in a none- 
too-happy mood. The CC had already aroused great 
discontent in the country through their "Three Fixed" 
Policy fixed production, fixed purchase and fixed market- 
ing of grain. 

It was to ensure the smooth transition from private 
ownership to collective ownership that the Elimination of 
Counterrevolutionaries Movement was launched. This 
was substantiated by the fact that in the three- to four- 
month period directly after Mao's report, the movement 
reached its most intensive phase. The "surging tide of 
socialism" which Mao said was imminent on July 1, 1955, 
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was pure bunk. When I visited the villages in Hunan 
province from November 25 to December 5, 1955, I saw 
no sign of it. I mingled with the peasants and cadres in 
the Heng yao Village, Heng shan county area, and from 
what I saw and heard, the middle peasants were unwill- 
ing to form mutual-aid teams with the poor peasants, and 
the income of the peasants in co-operatives was less than 
those who remained outside. Even the prosperity of the 
much-publicized Kang Chu Ying Model Co-operative 
with about a hundred households was superficial only, 
not real. There was a new plow on exhibit which had 
never been used. One poor peasant, when asked, did not 
even know what a producers' co-operative was. But, 
after the Elimination of Counterrevolutionaries Movement 
was declared basically successfully concluded, from the 
end of 1955 to the early part of 1956, the "surging tide 
of socialism" arrived in the villages and the land and 
other privately owned property was put under collective 
ownership. 

3. "Bloom and Contend" and the Rectification and 
Anti-Rightists Movements 

The hangmen in ancient times put a man to death by 
hanging him several times hanging him until he lost 
consciousness, reviving him, and hanging him again. Mao 
Tse-tung must have learned from these hangmen because 
this is what he is doing to the Chinese people. The in- 
dustrialists and businessmen who were the targets of the 
Five-Anti Movement in 1952 were deprived of their prop- 
erty, cash and means for making a living. But from the 
end of 1952 to the early part of 1953, some firms were al- 
lowed to engage in foreign trade and make some profit 
in order to prove that privately owned enterprises could 
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be prosperous in Red China. Some two years later, how- 
ever, in the "liigh tide of Socialist transformation" private 
enterprises were transformed into joint public-private en- 
terprises and put under strict state control. Industrialists 
and businessmen were given "shares" in the enterprises 
they formerly owned, but with the small fixed interest 
rate which came to them they were forced to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds. Private enterprises were wiped out. 

The CC dealt with the intellectuals in much the same 
way. The Anti-Hu Feng Movement of 1955 was meant to 
intimidate the intellectuals and reform their thoughts in 
order to pave the way for the Elimination of Counterrevo- 
lutionaries Movement. But in November,, 1955, Chou 
En-lai issued an order to investigate the < Six Nots" situa- 
tion of the intellectuals: not justly employed, not ade- 
quately cared for, not wholly trusted, not sufficiently sup- 
ported, not given good working conditions, and not 
enough pay. This was designed to show the CC's concern 
for intellectuals. Furthermore, on January 14, 1956, Chou 
in his "Report on the Problems of the Intellectuals" em- 
phasized tiie importance of the intellectuals in the So- 
cialist construction and called for the alliance of work- 
ers, peasants and intellectuals. He urged the CCP to 
recruit the "more enlightened intellectuals" as members. 
Scores of well-known intellectuals -did join the Party. The 
CC further loosened the noose around the necks of the 
intellectuals after Khrushchev^s famous attack on Stalin 
and the Polish and Hungarian uprisings with their "Let 
a hundred flowers bloom and a hundred schools of 
thought contend" policy or so it seemed at the time. 

The phrase 'let a hundred flowers bloom" was not an in- 
novation of the CC. They first applied it to the field of 
literature and drama in 1955, when Mao Tse-tung, prid- 
ing himself on his artistic interest, expressed the wish to 
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see all types of regional plays and operas. Under the pre- 
text of holding a national competition, the department in 
charge of dramatic activities ordered the best performers 
of each company of the different types of regional operas 
and plays to come to Peking. During this time the phrase 
gained currency. 

In 1956, when Mao first spoke of "letting a hundred 
schools of thought contend/' he seemed only to be mak- 
ing a couplet and completing an analogy. He did not 
even bother to define the meaning of this second phrase. 
The intellectuals wrote articles and debated about this. 
Some writers, knowing the Party, said that schools of 
thought could only contend under the guidance of 
Marxism-Leninism. The area of contention was never de- 
fined. 

In summer of 1956, after the National People's Con- 
gress adjourned, some of the delegates remained in Pe- 
king to exchange ideas on the matter. The delegates of 
the CDL to the congress and officials at the headquarters 
of the league held a forum at the Cultural Club of the 
People's Political Consultative Conference to which Lo 
Lung-chi, Shen Chih-yuan, Tsien Tuan-sheng, Pan Ta- 
kwei, Chang Yun-chuan and some twenty others came. 
Everyone was in a happy state of mind, thinking that from 
now on freedom of expression would be enjoyed in 
China. Some even started to talk about their frustra- 
tions in the past years. I remember that Shen Chih-yuan, 
who had long been a Leftist writer, complained, "I have 
been translating books on materialistic dialectics for 
some twenty years. After Stalin said, in Dialectical Ma- 
terialism and Historical Materialism,, which he edited, 
that there were four basic characteristics in materialistic 
dialectics, we had to stop saying that there were only 
three. It is preposterous. Also, the newspapers have be- 
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come very dogmatic. They insist that Stalin must always 
be called 'the great and wise teacher' and never 'the wise 
and great teacher/ Even if we change the order of the 
adjectives, the editors will change them back" 

After several other people had also expressed their dis- 
gust with the newspapers, it was my turn to speak. 
"Things are heading in the right direction since letting a 
hundred schools of thought contend' has been proposed. 
But let us not be hasty/ 7 1 said. "We must wait two or three 
years before drawing any conclusions. After all these 
movements., there is fear in everyone's heart, and until 
that fear is allayed and some assurance is given as to the 
preservation of our lives, I don't think that there will be 
any serious and real contention. 

"As for the press, it is not possible for the newspapers 
and periodicals if they are owned and run by the CCP 
to publish articles which are contrary to Marxist-Len- 
inist theory; first, because the editors would not assume 
the responsibility for them, and second, editors are biased 
and will not publish articles which attack Party principles. 
To really 'contend/ there must be independent periodicals. 
Editors must not be held responsible for the errors in 
concept, if any are found, in the articles they publish, 
and writers, too, should not be punishable, legally or 
politically, for what they say. These magazines must 
furthermore have their own printing shops and ma- 
chinery. These are hard to come by, but even if they are 
acquired, some time must still elapse before society can 
shake off the repressive atmosphere of the recent years, 
and really feel free again to say what it feels." 

I said this because I did not think the CC was really 
going to let a "hundred schools of thought contend/* and 
I was sure that the CC would not blame me for saying so, 
although my opinions were being recorded. It was, after 
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all, supposed to be a period for discussing the merits of 
the "contend and bloom" idea. 

While this was happening, the CC launched a Recti- 
fication Campaign of their own Party and asked the people 
and the minor parties to criticize the attitude and behav- 
ior of high- and middle-class cadres in the Party and 
government organizations, and to offer suggestions. The 
UFWD held a series of meetings with the leaders of the 
minor parties and asked them for their opinion of the work 
of the department. Some of the leaders, including Chang 
Nai-chi and Chang Yun-ehuan, did express their opin- 
ions. Following several meetings of this kind, it was an- 
nounced that anyone outside the Party was at liberty, too, 
to write articles, to criticize the CCP and to point out its 
defects and errors. 

In the winter of 1956, Mao Tse-tung invited a party of 
high-ranking officials and leaders of the minor parties for 
a meeting. Mao was in fine spirits, and the meeting 
lasted for four hours. Some time in the course of it, he 
held his cigarette aloft about a foot from his head and 
said happily, "The masses and cadres have had a hard 
time of it these past years with our movements, and we 
ought to give them a chance to take a breath. They ought 
to have a chance to express their views about the conduct 
of the Government and the Party. I think we will all 
benefit from hearing their opinions.'* Then he puffed at 
his cigarette and continued, "I know that there is fric- 
tion between Party and non-Party members, and in all 
the Party organizations as well. I hope that everybody 
will express his opinions openly. It's no crime to talk, and 
nobody will be punished for it* Everyone responded 
agreeably to this, and Mao Tse-tung became more and 
more lively. 

must let a "hundred flowers bloom and a hundred 
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schools of thought contend/ 9> he said, "and see which 
flowers are the best and which school of thought is best 
expressed, and we shall applaud the best blooms and the 
best thoughts/' Everyone was extremely pleased. "With us 
today are leaders of the democratic parties and groups. 
We have gone through a great deal together. We struggled 
together before our success was achieved. From now on, 
it isn't only 'Long live the Communist Party* but also 
'Long Live All the Parties !* We and the other parties must 
live in a prolonged period of peaceful coexistence and 
mutual guidance." Mao was interrupted by applause. 

He went on to talk about what happened in Hungary 
and even went so far as to criticize what he called "Big- 
country chauvinism." He said, "Soviet Russia is a Socialist 
country, and yet she is trying to grab territory from 
brother nations. This is contrary to the principle of social- 
ism/' With this, Mao convinced his audience that he was 
liberal, and everyone came away feeling that he meant 
what he said. 

Then in February, 1957, Mao gave a speech at the 
Supreme State Conference on the contradictions between 
people and Party and Government, and everyone began 
to feel that it was really safe to express opinions. Writers 
spoke up more boldly and were not punished. Tsu An- 
ping, editor of the Kuang Ming Daily,, published an arti- 
cle called "The Party-Monopolized Country," and Chang 
Po-chun, Lo Lung-chi, Chang Nai-chi, a great many 
members of the minority parties, and university profes- 
sors aU began to express their opinions of the Government 
and point out the fundamental faults of the CCP. Keh 
Pei-yi, a professor of the People's University, even went 
so far as to say that the people would like to eliminate 
every single Communist in the country. All this took place 
between February and June, 1957. 
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At that time, I had already come to Hong Kong and 
some of my friends asked me, "What do you think of the 
1>loom and contend' movement in China? The people 
seem to be really expressing themselves freely." "This is 
only a passing phenomenon," I said. "After the people get 
their breath back, the CC will again tighten the noose 
around their necks/' Unfortunately, what I predicted 
turned out to be true. When the CC saw that many peo- 
ple had spoken up and that what they said was gaining 
the sympathy of the people, they began counterattacking 
the "contenders" and calling them Rightists through a 
series of editorials published in the Peoples Daily in the 
early part of June, In the middle of June, an Anti-Right- 
ists Movement was launched. 

In the movement, the CC concentrated their attack on 
the CDL and especially on Chang Po-chun and Lo 
Lung-chi, both vice-presidents of the league. The attacks 
were widely reported in the papers in China and abroad. 

I believe the CC purposely concentrated their attack 
on the CDL because they wanted to get at the many 
members of the league who had studied in the United 
States, such as Tseng Chao-lun, Tsien Wei-chang, Pan 
Ta-kwei, Pan Kwang-tan, Tsien Tuan-sheng, Peng Wen- 
yen, Sun Ta-yu, Chen Jen-pin and Tsu An-ping. These 
people became the victims of Communist deception and 
discovered that they had fallen into Mao Tse-tung's trap. 

Members of other minor parties were also attacked. 
Chang Nai-chi of the Democratic National Construction 
Association and Hsu Teh-heng of the Chiu-San Society 
had both been under incessant attack since the Three- 
Anti Movement. Chen Ming-hsu of the RCK had been at- 
tacked so many times that it was difficult to keep track* 
Others like Lung Yun and Huang Shao-hung were at- 
tacked for the first time. I know that had I been in Peking 
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at the time, I also would have come in for heavy attack. 

The democratic parties and groups became a shambles 
after the Anti-Rightists Campaign, and their members 
virtual prisoners. But, the Communists were not finished 
with them, for their members still wielded some influence 
over the people. On March 16, 1958, the minor parties 
and groups and independents were made to assemble in 
the square in front of the Tien An Gate in Peking to 
hold a "Democratic Parties and Groups Self-Reform 
Promotion Meeting." They passed a "Common Pledge 
of the Democratic Parties and Groups and Independents 
on Socialist Self-Education," and afterwards there was a 
procession. Those who attended were Li Chi-shen, Chair- 
man of the RCK; Chang Chih-chung, member of the 
Central Executive Committee of RCK; Shen Chun-ju, 
President of the CDL; Huang Yen-pei, Chairman of Dem- 
ocratic National Construction Association; Chen Chi-yu, 
Chairman of Chih-kung Party and many others. Most of 
these men were more than seventy years old. They 
walked unsteadily in the procession shouting, "Resolve to 
support the CCP!", "Resolve to follow the CCP!", "We 
give our hearts to the CCP!" and "Long live Chairman 
Mao!" 

Some of these men had presented to the CCP two days 
before the meeting written pledges expressing their "sin- 
cere and faithful acceptance of the leadership of the 
CCP" and their "resolution to fight for socialism." The 
day after the meeting, the Peoples Daily in an editorial 
entitled, "The Correct Way of Self-Reform" singled out 
the "Give Our Hearts to CCP" pledge for praise. I was 
greatly saddened and disgusted by the news, and by the 
plight of my old friends and the histrionics created by the 

ca 

Subsequently, the leaders of the local branches of the 
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minor parties and the independents in Canton, Shang- 
hai, and other big cities also held meetings and proces- 
sions, shouted slogans and presented written pledges to 
the municipal committees of the CCP in their areas. The 
most bizarre thing was that members of the Shanghai 
Branch of the RCK all had a red paper heart pinned to 
their breast pockets when they walked in their procession. 
I am almost sure that when, the procession arrived at the 
municipal committee of the CCP to present their pledges, 
the Communists also collected their paper hearts. 

The intellectuals, professors, and businessmen who 
were attacked during the Anti-Rightists Movement were 
too numerous for an outsider to estimate. The only thing 
I know is that all my friends who were mentioned in the 
newspapers as Rightists or involved with the Rightists 
were put under house arrest. 

The Anti-Rightists Movement ultimately became an 
All-Nation Rectification Campaign because, during the 
''Bloom and Contend'* period, the Chinese people in 
every walk of life and of every race, including members 
of the CCP and armed forces, were shown to be against 
theCC. 

Here I shall let the "Report on the Rectification Cam- 
paign" made by Teng Hsiao-ping at the Third Enlarged 
Plenary Meeting of the Eighth Session of the Central 
Committee of the CCP present the facts of the Chinese 
people's opposition to the CC and the ways the people 
were dealt with. This report, of course, made the most of 
the CCP's good points and minimized the mistakes they 
made, and yet, it is perhaps unintentionally revealing of 
the true feelings of the people for the CC. 

"The Anti-Rightist Campaign was waged mainly 
against the bourgeoisie and the intellectuals, including 
industrialists, businessmen and many members of the 
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democratic parties and groups; educationists, journalists, 
and publishers, writers and artists, scientists and tech- 
nologists, doctors and others of the medical profession, 
civil servants and university students. 

"The problem of eliminating the bourgeoisie is one of 
the fundamental problems of the Socialist revolution. 
The bourgeoisie, particularly its intellectuals, are the 
principal force which can compete with the proletariat at 
the present. 

"The Rightists were most active in places where the in- 
tellectuals gathered, such as universities and colleges, 
certain state organizations, journalistic and publishing in- 
stitutions, literary and artistic organizations, and political, 
scientific, technological, and medical circles, etc. The 
majority of the intellectuals have learned from the dif- 
ferent movements carried out in the past and in different 
degrees have made progress. Some of them have become 
Leftists, and the majority of them accept or do not op- 
pose socialism. But there are a great many of them who 
were steeped in bourgeoisie outlook and who cannot be- 
come the intellectuals of the working class before some 
considerable time. The Rightist intellectuals were able to 
be so vicious and unbridled in their attacks on the Gov- 
ernment because the neutral intellectuals still follow their 
lead and the intellectuals of the working class are still 
comparatively weak. 

"The Rightists in the minor parties formed the back- 
bone of the Rightist attacks. This was because they took 
advantage of their political positions which the people 
gave them, to speak up and try to recruit supporters for 
their parties. The minor parties and groups are the prod- 
ucts of the democratic revolutionary period. Some of their 
members became Leftists during the Socialist revolution- 
ary period, but the majority of them have not changed 
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from their outlook of the bourgeoisie to tliat of the prole- 
tariat. That is why the Rightists dominated most of the or- 
ganizations of these parties and groups. 

"The bourgeoisie Rightists in attacking the Party pro- 
posed various reactionary programs which in fact are op- 
posed to socialism and the leadership of the Party. Their 
activities in political affairs consist mainly of: (1) propa- 
gating the political and economic systems and the culture 
of the bourgeoisie and opposing those of socialism; (2) 
opposing the five major movements of the State and the 
fundamental policies of the Government such as its 
foreign policy, policy concerning the intellectuals and the 
monopoly purchase policy, etc.; (3) denying the achieve- 
ments of the people's democratic revolution, the Socialist 
revolution and social construction., and denying the abil- 
ity of the Party and the proletariat to lead in the work of 
national construction; (4) opposing the leadership of the 
Party in national affairs, in the work of various depart- 
ments., especially those in the educational, cultural,, scien- 
tific, and technological fields; and demanding the abnega- 
tion of Party leadership in certain basic organizations, 
especially in universities, colleges, and journalistic and 
publishing institutions. 

"The Rightists' principal contention concerning scho- 
lastic and cultural activities was that laymen cannot lead 
experts. They considered Marxism dogmatism. They felt 
that in Socialist countries there was not much science 
and culture to speak of, and that what there was was in- 
ferior to that of the capitalist countries. They demanded 
the restoration of the sociology, economics, and idealistic 
philosophy of the bourgeoisie and demanded from the 
Party and the People's Government 'independence/ 'free- 
dom' and 'freedom of the press' and 'freedom of litera- 
ture and the arts/ etc. 
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"These advances by the Rightists showed that the ma- 
jority of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie intellectuals 
had not acquiesced to the leadership of the proletariat 
The Party could not exert leadership in the circles of 
Rightists in the minor parties and groups and intellectual, 
industrial, and business groups because it is considered 
by the Rightists to be the enemy of the people, and the 
majority of the people in these parties and groups were 
not resolute in their desire to follow the leadership of the 
Party. In certain cultural and educational organizations, 
the Party had not even started to assert its leadership. 
Under such circumstances, the Rightists were determined 
to grapple with us. 

"After three months, during which the Party launched 
counterattacks, the situation was greatly changed. In the 
democratic parties and groups, universities and colleges, 
intellectual circles and Government organizations above 
provincial and municipal levels, the struggles waged by 
the Party have won decisive victories." 

It is plain, then, that after Socialist transformation and 
thought-reform had been in effect for eight years, the 
CC still found many enemies among the intellectuals, in- 
dustrialists and businessmen. 

Now, what about the peasants? Teng's report says: 

"Not all the peasantry clearly understood the relation- 
ship which should exist between the state, the co-opera- 
tives and the families. Some of them remained the victims 
of individualism and ignored the interests of the state 
and the group. With regard to the fixed purchase and 
marketing-of -agricultural-products policy, the contradic- 
tions between rich peasants and the state was relatively 
pronounced. Many rich peasants tried to seE only part 
of their surplus grain and other principal farm products 
to the state; some even engaged in speculative activities. 
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Since the free markets were set up, the capitalistic in- 
clinations of some of the peasants have re-emerged. 

"Because of the trend toward the formation of co-oper- 
atives, the great majority of the rich and middle peas- 
ants have joined in them, but they are still not sure of the 
merits of the co-operatives. A minority of the peasantry 
still clung to their capitalistic ways. Some who were com- 
pelled to join co-operatives led other families in demand- 
ing withdrawal. Others who did not join tried to dis- 
rupt the operation of the co-operatives. They looked for 
chances to challenge the co-operatives and were the prin- 
cipal elements resisting the fixed-purchase and market- 
ing-of -agricultural-products policy in the villages, and en- 
gaging in speculation with grain. 

"Counterrevolutionaries, bad elements and some of the 
landlords and rich peasants also exploited the situation to 
engage in disrupting activities such as creating reaction- 
ary opinions, spreading rumors, encouraging superstition 
and gambling, demanding redress of alleged injustices, 
creating disturbances; some even tried to form reaction- 
ary organizations and create riots/' 

As for the working class, who were supposed to be the 
impartial and leading class of the regime and for whom 
the CC are the self-appointed guardians, enemies of the 
regime were found also, Teng said, "Generally speaking, 
the situation concerning the organization and the ideol- 
ogy of the working class is good. Of more than eleven 
million industrial workers, about 35 per cent had been 
workers since pre-liberation days; 65 per cent are new 
workers. Of the latter, more than half are farmers, peas- 
ants, students, and people from poor families in the cities. 
They retain still many of the ideas and much of the style 
of working of the petty bourgeoisie. Three per cent (more 
than 5 per cent in some industrial units) of the new 
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workers are former landlords, rich peasants, capitalists, 
soldiers and policemen of the old regime, and ruffians 
who still retained the mentality and bad habits of the 
exploiting class." 

The most important part of Teng's report concerning 
the working class is perhaps the following: "The few anti- 
Socialist elements, hooligans and ruffians and serious of- 
fenders against the law within the working class should 
be criticized and duly attacked. Those who are particu- 
larly offensive and who will not change their ways after 
having been repeatedly warned should be expelled from 
the factories where they work and properly dealt with 
when the campaign is concluded. But the following 
groups of people must not be indiscriminately attacked 
as anti-Socialist or bad elements: those who are gen- 
erally backward in matters of ideology; those who are 
slack in observing working orders and indulge in loose 
talk; those who are dissatisfied with the leadership be- 
cause of the conditions of their work and livelihood; those 
who adhere to localism, sectarianism, or think only of the 
interests of the organization for which they work; and 
those who create disturbances. Great care should be taken 
to prevent personal and sectarian feuds/* 

I say this is important because what is considered to 
be the bad attitudes and behavior of the other doomed 
classes was also found in the working class, and in deal- 
ing with them, the CC also used the same divide-and-rule 
tactics. It is interesting to note that they paid special at- 
tention to the prevention of sectarian feuds. 

The CC also found enemies in the national minorities. 
Teng continued, "It must be clearly realized that all who 
take advantage of the narrow nationalistic sentiments in 
some people and certain past misapprehensions between 
the nationalities to disrupt the solidarity of the national- 
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ities and destroy the unity of the fatherland contravene 
the Constitution of our country and endanger its Socialist 
construction, and are, perforce, Anti-Socialist Rightists. 
Those particularly corrupt elements who flagrantly insti- 
gate the separation of the peoples must be resolutely ex- 
posed, rebuked, and ostracized in order to educate the 
masses and the cadres." 

The contradictions between the CC and the few lead- 
ers of the racial minorities on one hand, and the masses 
and the low-ranking cadres on the other, were indeed 
many. The Deputy Prefect of the Yi-Li Autonomous Pre- 
fecture said at an Anti-Rightists Forum sponsored by the 
Prefecture Branch of the CCP 3 "Not everyone is satisfied 
with the political movements which have been carried out. 
Some who were opposed to and hated the CCP seized 
upon its Rectification Campaign to come out and oppose 
the CCP and socialism. Under pretext of serving the in- 
terests of the minority groups to which they belong, they 
sought to disrupt the solidarity of the nationalities and 
the unity of the fatherland by exaggerating the defects of 
our work in connection with the nationalities and to incite 
discord among them." 

The Chief of the Bureau of Public Security of that 
Prefecture also stated: "During recent years, local 
nationalism has won new supporters. There have been 
demands for national independence, for the establish- 
ment of an East Turkistan Republic and for the establish- 
ment of a Nationalist Party. . . . Under pretext of seek- 
ing to solve the national minorities problem, leadership 
of the CCP has been opposed." The Secretary of the 
Sinkiang Provincial Branch of the CCP, in a speech made 
on December 16, 1956, also mentioned that the minority 
races in Sinkiang demanded secession from the country 
and were opposed to the rule of the CC. 
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Within their armed forces, too, the CC found enemies. 
Teng's report said, "During the Anti-Rightists Cam- 
paign, many Rightists were found in the armed forces. 
. . . Within recent years, the tendency toward individ- 
ualism, disorganization, and indiscipline has been found 
among the cadres. Some cadres thought that since the 
revolution was successful, they should be rewarded ac- 
cording to their contributions. They no longer performed 
their work with scrupulous care, but sought recognition, 
position, and pay. They weighed every assignment in the 
light of personal gain or loss and were reluctant to work 
in poorer or troublesome districts. In the armed forces, 
there are defects in the relationship between the officers 
and the men, the superiors and their subordinates, and 
the armed forces and the civilians, which must be recti- 
fied. The armed forces, furthermore, do not maintain a 
close enough relationship with local Party and Govern- 
ment authorities, nor do they regularly study the policies 
concerning the transformation to socialism and Socialist 
construction. Some cadres and soldiers still retain incor- 
rect viewpoints concerning many problems in the vil- 
lages." 

Finally, what about the Party itself? According to the 
report: "The majority of the members went through the 
Rectification Campaign and the Anti-Rightists Campaign 
with flying colors. But through these Campaigns it was 
revealed that many problems exist in the Party. 

"It was revealed that bureaucratism, sectarianism, 
subjectivism are rampant among the members of the 
Party. Some members were found to harbor the individ- 
ualism of the bourgeoisie and to be single-mindedly seek- 
ing personal comforts and calculating personal gain in 
reputation and position. A few members had lost their 
will for the Revolution and become corrupt and lawless. 
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"Rightists among the members were exposed. The fact 
that there were these spokesmen for the bourgeoisie in 
the Party was of great significance to the solidarity and 
honor of the Party. Some members held serious Rightist 
thoughts and were greatly dissatisfied with the Party. 
They disrupted certain major policies of the Party and 
wavered politically during the Campaigns." 

So everywhere they looked, the CC found enemies. By 
dividing and isolating them, and attacking them sep- 
arately, the CC said they had successfully completed 
their campaigns, 

But, incredible as it may seem, after many people had 
been attacked, arrested, imprisoned, and killed during 
the Anti-Rightists and the All-Nation Rectification cam- 
paigns, the CC again proclaimed that they would let the 
people freely "bloom" and "contend." Si Chung-hsun, Sec- 
retary-General of the State Council, for instance, at a 
meeting of the cadres of all the Departments of the Coun- 
cil on November 21, 1957, asked those present to speak 
up and air their opinions freely. This farce was perhaps 
one of the lessons in Socialist education the CC were at 
that time promoting in the villages and in all the business 
and other circles. 

The Anti-Rightists and All-Nation Rectification cam- 
paigns showed clearly that the Chinese people chal- 
lenged the authority of the CC. The CC may have been 
"victorious" in the movements they launched, but they 
have not won the hearts of the Chinese people. In such a 
situation, I think, struggles and bloodshed must continue 
in China. 
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4. The Common Characteristics of the Movements 

The movements launched by the CC and the general cir- 
cumstances which attended them have been reported 
in the press abroad. But so far as I know, the common 
features of these movements have never been pointed out. 
As the conclusion of these chapters, I shall briefly try to 
summarize and point out the salient features of these 
movements: 

(1) There was always a definite motive behind each 
movement which was launched. The Land Reform Move- 
ment was launched to eliminate the influential landlords 
in the villages. The Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries 
Movement was launched to annihilate those who were 
disloyal to the regime, especially those who enjoyed some 
prestige and influence over the people. The Resist-Amer- 
ica Aid-Korea Movement was launched to liquidate in 
China the prestige and influence of the capitalist coun- 
tries and to fan up the patriotism of the people and make 
them support the regime. The Thought Reform Move- 
ment was to intimidate the intellectuals, and so on. With 
set purposes, the CC concentrated their attacks on each 
section of the people, and tried to divide them and win 
over to their side some of those they attacked. 

(2) All the movements were launched and conducted 
under the leadership of the CCP. They were well organ- 
ized. There was nothing spontaneous about them. When 
a movement was launched, the Party Branch in every 
organization chose for targets those whom they considered 
undesirable elements. These people were to be representa- 
tives of the group whom die movement aimed to attack. 
Every movement always extended itself beyond its initial 
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scope to include criticism and attacks on everyone except 
a few activists. 

The Party was in charge of the proceedings of every 
struggle meeting. It decided who was to speak and 
what was to be said and when they must stop. All the 
scenes of hysteria and apparently spontaneous expression 
of emotion were staged by people who were intimidated 
into doing so, when actually they might have been sym- 
pathetic to the people they were attacking. 

(3) In choosing targets for attack in every movement, 
the CC did not exercise discretion but adopted the atti- 
tude of "We suspect everyone/' A minor grudge against 
or a misdemeanor on the part of a person was enough to 
make him a target for attack in any movement and cause 
him to suffer stress and strain and humiliations during 
struggle meetings. It did not make any difference 
whether these people were later found guilty or innocent 
of the accusations the CC heaped on them. 

(4) Everyone who was attacked was only allowed to 
"confess/' to report on his past activities, to offer self-crit- 
icism, and accept the criticisms of others. He was not al- 
lowed to defend himself or to explain the reasons for his 
activities. Any attempt to deny the accusations was con- 
sidered proof of efforts to resist the leadership of the CCP 
and disrupt the movement, and made one an enemy of 
the people. 

(5) Anyone who was a "strong suspect" for attack or 
who was the target of attack had to be avoided by his 
colleagues, relatives, and friends. A line was drawn be- 
tween "the enemy" and 'we, the people/' A wife must 
publicly swear to treat her husband as an enemy if he 
was denounced and they worked in the same organiza- 
tion. This was emphasized because to the Communists, 
everyone is either a "friend" or an "enemy." 
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(6) Everyone who was attacked had to report on him- 
self and review his past beyond the area in which he was 
being attacked. One could be incriminated for anything 
in his past which was irrelevant to the expressed objective 
of the movement. 

(7) Every Government organization could, during 
every movement, set up its own court and put Its mem- 
bers under surveillance or imprison them. Generally they 
dealt with cases where the accused were not considered 
to have erred seriously or where accusations could not be 
proved. The most common form of punishment dealt out 
by these private courts was to suspend the accused from 
their jobs and place them under house arrest (lock them 
up in one of the rooms of the compound) sometimes for 
several months to help them reflect on their past. 

( 8 ) In every movement, those who were the directors 
or supervisors were immune from attack whether they 
were guilty of the crimes being purged or not. These 
were usually Mao Tse-tung's high-ranking assistants and, 
of course, himself. 



8 



The Communist Economic System 



When in 1949 the Communists seized power in China, 
the people were led to think that an economic system 
according to the New Democracy would be set up in 
which agricultural, private, and handicraft enterprises, 
co-operatives, joint public-private enterprises, and na- 
tionalized enterprises would be allowed to coexist. During 
the first years, the CC took over nationalized enterprises 
owned by the former regime, tried to restore industrial 
production, and tried to acquire managerial skills which 
they did not have, so that, although the people were an- 
tagonized by what they were doing in the Land Reform 
Movement, they were not unsatisfied with the economic 
measures adopted by the Communists in the cities. But 
this period of rehabilitation ended in 1952, when the 
Five-Anti Movement was launched. 

The Communists, because of the economic rehabilita- 
tion carried out in the first three years of their regime 
and the large amount of money they had squeezed out of 
industrialists and businessmen during the Five-Anti 
Movement, were able to start their first Five Year Plan. 
178 
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The industrialists and merchants learned from the Five- 
Anti Movement that private enterprise was doomed, but 
they were not allowed to go into voluntary liquidation. 
They had to turn over everything they had, material as- 
sets or otherwise, to the regime. This was plainly stated in 
the "General Line for the Transitional Period/* and the 
Constitution of the Chinese People's Republic of 1954 
stated that private capitalism must be "used, restricted 
and transformed." A period of "adjustment of relations 
between public and private industry and commerce" fol- 
lowed, and toward the end of 1955, Peking announced 
that Socialist transformation of private industry and com- 
merce had been successfully accomplished. This meant 
that private industries, commerce, and handicrafts had 
been transformed into state-owned or state-controlled en- 
terprises. In 1956, after the "high tide of agricultural co- 
operativization/' agriculture became also owned by the 
State. 

Within seven years after they came to power, the Com- 
munists had succeeded in taking away all the property 
from the people. They boasted that they had, according 
to plan, carried out systematically a task of historic sig- 
nificance. For the people, it was a painful process of first 
being deceived and then being forced to give up their 
possessions. A pedant would call this a change of eco- 
nomic system. The present system, however, is ridden with 
corruption and waste and extravagance at the expense 
of the people. 

1. The Communist Economic System and 
the Privileged Class 

Granted that Marxism is not without its idealistic aspects, 
when the CC came to power, however, the first task they 
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undertook economically was to satisfy tlie decadent de- 
sires of the privileged class. By "privileged class'* I mean 
the members of the CCP, from the holders of the highest 
office down to the lowliest cadres. In varying degrees, they 
enjoy a life of material comfort and corruption for which 
the common people have to pay. 

Within the privileged class there are intricate social 
distinctions, and material benefits are awarded accord- 
ing to status. In basic theory., they are opposed to "equal- 
ity for all," and the reward system of more material com- 
fort for better CCP members is held like bait to lure the 
members on to becoming better revolutionists. 

The reward system can be divided roughly into three 
classes: those who contributed most to the revolution 
i.e., the Party leaders are entitled to more material 
comfort than those who contributed only moderately 
i.e., the middle-class cadres. The cadres who can claim 
no credit at all for the revolution still live better than 
the common people, whose labors produce the rewards 
for the privileged class. 

Prior to 1948, the leaders of the CCP were living in 
caves in Yenan. In 1949, they moved to Chin Cheng Hall 
at Chung Nan Hai in Peking, and the cadres took over 
the best buildings in all the cities. The leaders had their 
houses redecorated, bought new and better furniture, 
specially designed carpets, and asked for imported bath- 
tubs and basins. They also had many servants. The im- 
pression a visitor gets when he steps into one of the lead- 
ers' houses is that he is entering the villa of a capitalist, 
and not in that of a Communist in poverty-ridden China. 

After a couple of years, however, the leaders' tastes be- 
came more refined and worldly. They built new, sumptu- 
ously appointed houses. Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-Chi, 
Chu Teh, Chou En-lai and others built palatial residences 
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in the western suburbs of Peking. High-ranking members 
who could afford it followed suit. It seemed that the 
first task of the Socialist construction was to build beauti- 
ful villas for the Party leaders, and then large dormitories, 
assembly halls, and dance halls for cadres all over China. 
In addition, many first-class hotels and hostels were 
built in many cities. But the new hotels or newly re- 
decorated ones, such as Hotel de Pekin, Peace House, 
Chien Men Hotel, Sin Chiao Hotel, etc. in Peking; Chin- 
kiang Hotel, Broadway House, etc. in Shanghai; Li-Shun- 
Teh Hotel, Tai-Lai Hotel, etc. in Tientsin are solely for the 
use of foreign visitors, overseas Chinese who are visiting, 
and cadres. The people, even if they had the money, would 
not be allowed to stay in them. 

The former property-owning class of China has be- 
come in fact the propertyless class, while the champions 
of the proletariat have become the property-owning class. 
All this the people see. I had a chat once with a pedicab 
driver in Peking. We passed the newly expanded Hotel de 
Pekin during our trip, and I purposely said to him, "Look 
at that beautiful building!" He answered right back, 
satirically, "Wonderful! Lef s build many more big build- 
ings, so that when our country enters the stage of com- 
munism, we can move in and live in them!' 7 Another 
time, at a friend's house, I had a talk with the workers 
who were repairing the roof. They were talking excitedly 
about the work they had done for the residence of one of 
the VIFs, how carefully the house was designed, how 
beautiful the furniture was, and how it included every 
kind of modern facilities. Finally, one of the workers 
said with a sigh, "But think of the money he has spent!' 7 

High-ranking Party members also feed themselves well. 
While rice, flour, cooking fat, cloth, and fuel are all on 
meager ration and the people could not buy supplements 
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in stores even if they had money to spare, the Commu- 
nists have all the food they want, and the higher one's 
position is, the better he eats. Graphically, this is ex- 
pressed by the size o stoves used to prepare the food. 
The lowest-ranking cadres have their meals in iness halls 
where food is prepared for large numbers of people on 
large stoves. The food they get, which is not as good as 
that of higher-ranking cadres, is called "big-stove food." 
The middle-ranking cadres eat in small groups. Their 
food is called "medium-stove food" and is better pre- 
pared. Each high-ranking cadre has his own cook. Then- 
food is called "small-stove food," and is, of course, the 
best. 

The heads of departments and people of ministerial 
rank have special coupons for meat, game, fowl, and 
other delicacies and are not restricted to rations. Every 
morning, long lines of feeps and trucks are at the market 
to bring back food for the VIP^s, and it is only after their 
needs have been satisfied that the people are allowed to 
buy what they can. Furthermore, every VIP has a chef 
of some renown to cook for him. This is perhaps one of 
the "achievements" the CC are most proud of. Every 
time I had a meal with a VIP, he boasted about his chef, 
who was formerly either the chef of some famous restau- 
rant or distinguished household. Once, at the home of 
one of the VIP's, I even tasted food prepared by the 
former chef of Henry Pu Yi, the last Emperor of the Ching 
Dynasty. 

Besides these feasts at home, the CC leaders often give 
extravagant banquets. Almost every night, six or seven 
hundred cars are parked in front of the Hotel de Pekin. 
They belong to guests attending banquets there. One of 
the reasons for this phenomenon is that many conferences 
are held in Peking the National People's Congress, 
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the People's Political Consultative Conference, etc. The 
various parties and their Central Committee, etc. all hold 
annual meetings in Peking. Each of the thirty-odd Minis- 
tries also holds some sort of conference at least once a 
year. And then, there are all sorts of missions and dele- 
gations from foreign countries. For all of them, banquets 
are given. Peking is not only the capital of Communist 
China, but also the capital of gastronomic extravagance. 
The result is that many of my friends who hold high posi- 
tions are suffering from stomach troubles. 

This is, of course, very different fare from what the 
CC leaders had during their barefoot and cave-dwelling 
days. They have different tastes now for clothes, too. 
When the CC first entered the cities, the people were 
impressed by the plain and practical clothes they wore. 
But the CC found the clothes of city people intriguing. It 
is said that not long after the CC came to Peking, an acti- 
vist one day saw a woman wearing a fur coat. "Halt!" he 
ordered, and walked over to her. "This is strange/ 7 he said. 
"I thought only foxes wear their fur on the outside. [The 
Chinese usually wear their furs inside as the lining of 
coats or dresses.] You are a human being, why are you 
acting like a fox? . . . Well, if you are a fox, walk on all 
fours!" 

Within a year after the CC came to power, the Chi- 
nese people were wearing black or blue tunics, and the 
CC leaders were wearing new clothes made of imported 
woolens. In winter, they wear jackets lined with fox or 
China mink, with collars of seal skin, caps of otter, etc. 
The cadres of high or middle rank and their families are 
similarly garbed. They are the best-dressed people in Red 
China. 

As the CC became clothes-conscious, they urged the 
people to beautify China" and did not object to their 
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wearing good clothes. On May Day and October 1, the 
National Day, people, especially students, are urged to 
put on their "New Year's Day clothes ." But people have no 
money to buy or make new clothes, and they borrow from 
each other or dig old clothes out o trunks, in order to ap- 
pear in the parade at Tien An Men Square. From what 
I saw, the parades on May Day did not look bad, with the 
girl students in their printed dresses and the sun shining. 
On October 1, however, the students took off their coats 
ten minutes before they paraded past the reviewing stand 
in order to show the colors of their summer clothes. Except 
for this patch of color, the whole procession was always a 
blue and black river of human beings. The only well- 
dressed people at the square were the people on the re- 
viewing stand. 

It goes without saying that the CC leaders all have slick 
limousines to ride in, and more often than not, they have 
"new wives*' to sit in them. When it comes to female 
companionship, the Communist leaders are not too fussy 
about a girl's background. As long as she is young and 
attractive, no matter if she is the daughter of a land- 
lorder or a capitalist, she is said to have learned Marx- 
ism-Leninism and to be qualified to ride beside them in 
their splendid limousines. These girls are called "new 
wives 7 ' or "girl comrades/' 

Mao Tse-tung himself perhaps set the example for 
others to follow. He married four times. His fourth wife 
is Lan Ping. When Mao first saw her in Yenan, he was so 
infatuated with her that he used to carry a small lantern 
and visit the leaders of the CCP in the middle of the 
night and say, "Without Lan Ping, I cannot go on with 
the revolution." When the CC came to power, Lan Ping's 
beauty was already fading, and she often looked haggard 
and sad. In the last three or four years, she has not ap- 
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peared at any gatherings. Now Mao feels that he needs 
a new woman companion to help him be a dictator, and 
he has jilted Lan Ping. 

Just before the CC entered Peking, Liu Shao-chi was 
attracted to Wang Kuang-mei, a student at a midwife 
training school. After she moved in to live with him, Liu's 
former wife began to devote herself to the Communist 
Revolution. Chu Teh had seven concubines before he 
turned Communist. Not long after he arrived in Peking, 
it was rumored that he had married Hua Shiao-pao, an 
actress. And true enough, Hua soon disappeared from the 
Si-Tan Market where she used to give her shows. Hsu 
Pin, Deputy Minister of UFWD, fell in love with a movie 
star, Chang Jui-fang, but his wife, Chang Shiao-mei, 
strongly objected and Hsu had to terminate the affair. 
The most corrupt of the CC leaders where women are 
concerned was perhaps Kao Kang. After Kao committed 
suicide, the Central Committee of the CCP accused him 
of having forced more than one hundred fifty women to 
sleep with him. Director Wang of the Public Security 
Department of the Northeastern China People's Govern- 
ment was accused of being an accomplice to Kao's de- 
bauchery. Wang admitted this at a meeting and criti- 
cized himself for having helped Kao, 

Today, the resort places from Pei-tai-Ho in the north 
to the beaches of Tsingtao and Darien to Lu Shan and 
the Yellow Mountains in the South have been turned 
into the playground of the privileged class. When the 
VIPs of the CCP want to get away from the city (for 
them, life should not be all work and no play), they go 
to the sumptuous villas which the capitalists, foreigners, 
and reactionary politicans had built at the resorts. New 
villas have also been built. But for the sake of mollifying 
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the people, a few tumble-down houses and one or two 
warehouse-type edifices have been built and made into 
"Workers' Rest Houses** around Pei-tai-Ho and Darien. 
These receive much publicity in the newspapers, while 
the CC leaders' villas are never publicized. 

Once summer arrives, the hungry and miserable people 
who live in the environs of the pleasure grounds may 
feast their eyes upon the sight of the new aristocracy at 
play. By special trains they arrive the higher echelon 
of the Communist Government, with large families and 
an entourage of cooks, nurses, and doctors in tow. But as 
I have said, even with the members of the new aristoc- 
racy, there are differences in the extent of special privi- 
leges enjoyed. The highest of the high may have what- 
ever their hearts desire so long as it is for sale, in China 
or in any country in the world. The scale of privileges 
comes down according to the positions the members oc- 
cupy in the regime. But as long as one has power over 
someone else whether it extends to the entire country or 
merely to the limits of a village or county despotic rights 
come with it, and in material comfort one is sure to be bet- 
ter off than those over whom one has power. The high in 
office draw openly from the National Treasury for their 
expenses. The smaller despots get what they want direct 
from the people. 

Personages like Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai natu- 
rally don't have to account to anyone for their expendi- 
tures. High-ranking leaders under them may also openly 
draw what they want from the Treasury. Because they 
are simultaneously Party members and Government offi- 
cials, their expense accounts can cover all the expendi- 
tures they incur, whether for public or private reasons. 
The middle-class officials enjoy less privileges, but they 
can still charge most of their expenses to the public. A 
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colonel of the Liberation Army, for instance, receives a 
comfortable salary, and lives in an officers' hostel. He has 
a radio, a phonograph, and a car at his disposal. He al- 
ways travels first-class and puts up at tlie best hotels. 
When he is sick, he gets at least a second-class room in a 
Government hospital. 

The Communist regime is an unprecedented political 
superstructure made up of more than ten million Party 
members, three to five million military personnel and 
not counting those who serve in self-supporting indus- 
trial units more than twenty million civil servants. The 
extravagance and waste of this great number of parasites 
naturally puts a drain on the material resources of the 
nation, and is made possible only by an economic system 
which takes no account of the well-being of the peo- 
ple. 

2* Wasteful Spending under the Communist 
Economic System 

Under the economic system set up by the CC, there is a 
great deal of wasteful expenditure. The fault lies partly 
in administration, and the CCP is not happy about this, 
but basically wasteful spending cannot be helped under 
an economic system in which the money spenders are not 
the money earners, and the money earners have no say 
over the economic policy of the nation, and when the 
money spenders are the privileged class who believe that 
because of their contributions to the Revolution, they are 
entitled to very good living. Wastefulness is also unavoid- 
able when Party members do not care for public property 
and think only of their personal gains. There is also an- 
other reason, a psychological one, for wasteful spending, 
which may best be likened to the psychology of the 
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nouveau riche. This is true of all Party members, from 
Mao Tse-tung down to the lowliest cadre. 

The thrifty campaigns which Mao Tse-tung launches 
every few months never succeed because Mao and other 
leaders never practice what they preach. In 1955, a great 
austerity program was launched urging people not to 
eat or drink in excess, or even offer a cup of tea to guests. 
The People's Political Consultative Conference took 
place in Peking at the same time, and Mao's personal 
order was that so far as the delegates were concerned, 
austerity could be dispensed with. The delegates were 
feasted and entertained lavishly and finally, Mao held 
send-off banquets for them which lasted five days. This 
completely canceled out the effectiveness of the thrift 
campaign, which was, of course, meant only for the com- 
mon people. The delegates, anxious to follow the leader's 
example, subsequently threw budgets to the winds and 
gave party after party, putting everything on expense ac- 
counts. Everyone, from members of central government 
organizations down to officials in provincial governments, 
followed the leader and spent, spent, spent. In Peking, 
the VIPs hardly ever pay more attention to the austerity 
campaigns than to stop driving up to the movie houses in 
their long cars in such great numbers for a while. 
After a few days, everything quickly gets back to normal. 
And incidentally, just before the Three-Anti Movement 
was launched, the Northeastern People's Government 
bought a large number of new American cars and Rus- 
sian "Gemo" cars in order that every Government leader 
could have a car at his disposal 

Some other examples of extravagant mse of public 
funds which I know about personally are these: 

(1) Every time Red China sends a cultural mission 
abroad, a large number of hangers-on go along as well, 
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for going abroad at public expense is like going on a paid 
holiday. Each man gets two complete new outfits, and 
shoes and pocket money as well. 

(2) Indiscriminate entertaining of all foreign visitors 
to China, who number tens of thousands every year. So 
long as a foreigner has been allowed to come into the 
country, he is treated as a VIP whether he rates it or not. 
He is wined, dined, entertained, and treated so well 
wherever he goes that he is likely to feel grateful at least, 
if not sympathetic, to the CC when he leaves. Large re- 
ceptions are held in any large city the foreign visitor 
goes to. The cost of this thing is inestimable. 

(3) More than a hundred million yuan are spent on 
the celebration of Labor Day and National Day every 
year. Every organization throughout the country, large 
and small, is required to display flags, festoons and slo- 
gans, spending anywhere from two hundred to four thou- 
sand yuans each. In Peking, every middle school and 
college has to participate in the celebrations by con- 
tributing floats for parades, paper flowers, silk flowers and 
all kinds of flags. The College for National Minorities 
must provide their students with their own traditional 
costumes and athletic groups are outfitted with uni- 
forms. Each school spends from three to twenty thousand 
yuan on each occasion. Factories and plants of all kinds 
must build huge model airplanes, model furnaces, and 
model weaving machines, etc. for display. 

Almost every family must participate in the officially 
planned celebrations. The police and activists on every 
street see to this in more than two thousand counties 
and over a hundred large cities throughout the country. 
The total expenditure of the families amount to between 
one and two hundred million yuan every time. It is a 
sort of national mobilization. People from all walks of 
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life are instructed to be out on the street to watch the 
parade, preferably decked out in new clothes, hats and 
shoes and holding flats or clusters of paper flowers. 

The celebration of National Day is common in all na- 
tions. But the way it is done in Red China exceeds in ex- 
travagance the manner in which it is celebrated in any 
large capitalist country. And the CC do not stop at Na- 
tional and Labor Day. Dates commemorating the Octo- 
ber Revolution in Russia, the Anniversary of the Forming 
of the Communist Party and countless other occasions 
are also celebrated with parades and lanterns and fes- 
toons. Party members are assured of a grand night's feast- 
ing and merriment every time, all expenses payable from 
the pockets of the people. 

(4) There is a great deal of jealousy between Party 
organizations, each of which likes to think of itself as a 
separate unit, independent of others. This sometimes 
takes the form of trying to outdo one another in sheer 
ostentation. Unnecessary recreation and assembly halls 
for each organization are built. I participated sometimes 
in the budgetary discussion of the democratic parties and 
the Ministry of Interior, and I know that organizations al- 
ways try to set aside a larger sum for the construction of 
these halls than is needed. So long as the Ministry of 
Finance passes the budget, they will squander every 
penny of it on building. 

A great deal of unnecessary repair work and redeco- 
ration of public buildings also goes on. For instance, 
Huai Jen Hall has been repaired and almost completely 
rebuilt three times in recent years. The official residences 
of the VIPs, regarded as public property, also come in 
for a great deal of reconstruction and repair, the cost of 
which sometimes equals the building of an entirely new 
residence. 
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There is also a great deal of deliberate demolition of 
perfectly good houses in order to build on the same site 
new houses for important members of the regime. In 1955., 
a perfectly good Chinese-type house in Si Tsung-pu 
Hutung in the eastern part of Peking, which belonged to 
a KMT general and had every kind of modern facilities 
was torn down, and a new one built in its place for Li- 
Chi-shen. Shen Chun-ju's large and comfortable Western- 
style house at Tung Tsung-pu Hutung was torn down at 
the same time and a new house was built for him. Each 
cost more than two hundred thousand yuan, and those 
two were not the only ones who had new houses built for 
them. 

I am not saying that the Communists should not look 
after their official or public buildings, but the money they 
spend on this kind of thing might have been put to bet- 
ter use, in building up slum areas, for instance, or in re- 
pairing some roads. 

3. Wasteful Spending in Production under the 
Communist Economic System 

Before the CC ever had a clear or complete picture of the 
country's true economic situation, they applied "planned 
economy" in the Russian fashion to China. 

At the end of 1957, Li Fu-chun announced in Peking 
that the first Five Year Plan had been successfully com- 
pleted and its goal had been surpassed, just as the goal 
of every economic enterprise the CC have sponsored in 
recent years has been surpassed. If, in a planned econ- 
omy, the goal is surpassed every time, two things can be 
wrong: either the plan was not scientifically worked out, 
or manpower was overtaxed. These are grave errors. For, 
if a planned economy is not based upon scientific calcula- 
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tions, and certain sources of economic strength are over- 
looked, it is no longer a planned economy; and if man- 
power is overtaxed, it amounts to killing the hen to get 
the egg, and it cannot be anything but dangerous. 

From my eight years' experience working in the Com- 
munist regime and my first-hand knowledge of the low 
educational level of the cadres who compiled the statistics 
upon which the Five Year Plan was based, I am inclined 
to think that they committed both these errors and that 
their statistics were unreliable. 

I shall give here some illustrations of waste of public 
funds which are typical of the kind of thing which has 
happened as a result of these errors. This kind of waste 
is also the consequence of the ruthlessness of the CQ and 
of their not trusting the educated elements but always 
acting on their own arrogant impulses: 

(1) Faulty design and planning in the building of fac- 
tories led to an exorbitant amount of waste in money 
and manpower. The building of many factories had to 
be abandoned before the work was completed due to 
improper planning. Factories have collapsed before they 
were in operation. The Taiyuan Steel Mills is one place 
where this happened. Factories have been built where no 
space was planned for the installation of boilers. Fac- 
tories have been built in which machines were not prop- 
erly installed or which turned out to be unsuitable for the 
requirements. Too many instances of this occurred during 
the first Five Year Plan, many of which were reported in 
the People's Daily. 

(2) Faulty planning led to increase in cost of produc- 
tion. This happened when the output of a factory did not 
justify its size and upkeep, and it meant that capital 
was not being utilized to its fullest effect A great deal of 
this happened. One example is the automobile factory 
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in Changchun which was built on a grand scale but 
which produces a very small number of cars. Factories 
have been built without taking into consideration the 
quantity of raw material available, Newly built factories 
have stood idle or operated on a part-time basis be- 
cause of this, while cost of maintenance had to be met 
just the same. 

(3) Due to inefficiency in planning, inspection and 
management, a great percentage of products fall below 
standard and have to be rejected. This happened in 
heavy industry, when machine parts produced did not 
meet the required specifications; in light industry, whole 
batches of canned food have become spoiled. Products 
like raincoats and rubber-soled shoes have been so badly 
manufactured that they fell apart after a few days* wear- 
ing. They were, of course, not salable and meant total 
loss to manufacturers. These are a few examples of a 
wide-spread phenomenon. In terms of cost to industry, 
the total figures would be confounding if they could be 
added up. 

In general, one might say that waste has resulted in 
sacrificing quality for quantity. The old adage of "haste 
makes waste" also applies here. 

(4) Lack of co-ordination and long-term organiza- 
tion led to waste in industry and agriculture. This hap- 
pened when due to a sudden change of policy, half-built 
factories were scrapped. In agriculture, when orders from 
above suddenly changed, farmers had to pull out their 
plantings from the fields in order to grow another kind of 
produce. For example, in a certain place in North China, 
the order was issued for farmers to plant cotton one year, 
after rice sprouts had already been planted. In Kwang- 
tung in about 1955, the Communists decided to experi- 
ment with grafting jih-kuang-hua? a vine which resembles 
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ipomoea, onto potato plants. After all the preparations 
were made, the order was suddenly rescinded, and a 
great deal of labor was wasted. 

The extent of this kind of waste in production cannot 
help but have a telling effect on the welfare of the people. 

4. Arbitrary Economic Decisions and the Needs 
of the People 

According to the Communists, a Socialist country can be- 
come industrialized within the period of a few years by 
concentrating its national resources and because of the 
positive response of the workers to the policies of the gov- 
ernment, while it would take a capitalist country of simi- 
lar background several decades to become industrialized. 
Based on this theory, Chou En-lai announced in the be- 
gtnning of December, 1956, that China would catch up 
with and surpass England industrially in fifteen years. 

It must be pointed out here that by industrialization, 
the Communists mean the establishment of heavy indus- 
try. They claim that once there is heavy industry, there 
will be defense industry, the basis on which to build 
other industries. They decree that while industrialization 
is being carried out, agriculture must work for industry, 
and in the future, industry will work for agriculture. 
This is the basic theory behind their plans, and they 
mean to carry them out irrespective of the welfare of the 
people. Recently, Chou En4ai said revealingly in fun, 
"If three hundred million people have to die in order 
for China to become industrialized, it would be worth it. 
In fact, China would be so much easier to manage with 
a smaller population." 

Let us analyze the real aims of the Communists in 
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carrying out industrialization, and see tow they have af- 
fected national economy and public welfare. 

Basically, the plans for industrialization were designed 
to insure continued Communist rule over China, so that 
the privileged class should continue to enjoy extraordi- 
nary material comforts. This is the reason behind their 
emphasis on heavy industry in their programs. Heavy in- 
dustry and defense industry are one, and cannot be sep- 
arated. In the hands of the Communists, they are weap- 
ons with which to protect their political power. Without 
them, they would be powerless to suppress the people in- 
ternally and act aggressively internationally. Today, after 
engaging in industrializing the nation for more than 
forty years, Russia is ahead of other nations in her de- 
fense industry, but most of her other industries are be- 
hind other Western countries, and the needs of the peo- 
ple are still not fully met. This is the example the CC 
want to emulate. 

The emphasis on industry called the "All for Indus- 
try" policy has already resulted in an unbalanced eco- 
nomic development. Light industries have been neglected 
and the needs of the people ignored. The Commu- 
nists often boast of the superiority of the Socialist eco- 
nomic system. It is in fact a system of economic dicta- 
torship with power to carry out plans without having to 
give any consideration to cost and loss or human misery. 
This is something capitalist countries cannot do, and it is 
unprecedented in history. For an underdeveloped coun- 
try to become industrialized quicldy, one of two condi- 
tions must exist: either financial and technical assistance 
from another country must be forthcoming, or industrial- 
ization must be achieved at the sacrifice of the people. In 
capitalist countries, as a rule, industrialization is a grad- 
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ual process and there is almost always economic and 
technical assistance from other countries. In Russia, in 
the beginning of her industrialization, there was techni- 
cal assistance from other countries, but the capital for 
industrialization came only from the people of that coun- 
try. The result was the people were reduced to poverty 
and starvation. 

That China means to become industrialized in a hurry 
with nothing but token Russian economic assistance and 
some Russian technical help means that the people must 
provide everything else that is necessary financial and 
material resources and labor as well. In other words, a 
calamity to the people has been created. 

The CC slogans for industrialization are: "We must 
sacrifice this generation for the prosperity of future gen- 
erations/ 7 "We must bear with austerity for the sake of 
industrialization/* and "Agriculture must work to create 
the conditions for industrial development/ 7 The logic of 
these slogans would be easy to refute even if they were to 
be taken seriously. 
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Let us now consider what effects the Communist regime 
has had on the people. It is my hope that from this and 
the following chapter, readers will get a complete picture 
of how life is materially in China today, and that those 
who have read reports by grateful foreign visitors who 
were wined and dined in the hotels of Peking will also 
take a look at the other side of the picture. 

1. Reform Through Labor 

After the Communists seized power, they massacred sev- 
eral million people in the name of the revolutionary re- 
gime (the actual figures were never disclosed.) These 
were the counterrevolutionaries. In addition, in the vari- 
ous movements they launched, more than ten million peo- 
ple were accused of being counterrevolutionaries and 
sent to jail or to undergo "reform through labor/' These 
"counterrevolutionaries" represented a most influential 
and prominent section of society before the revolution, 
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and even according to Communist laws, should not have 
been punished. 

Openly, the CC have declared that "Death by firing 
squad is too quick and easy for the counterrevolution- 
aries, who owe a debt to the people. After we have taken 
everything away from them, their bodies can be put to 
work in aid of production. They must be made to give up 
every ounce of energy and every last drop of blood which 
is in their bodies before we let them depart from this 
world" 

Before "counterrevolutionaries" are sent to a labor camp, 
they undergo a period of investigation., which is perhaps 
the most grueling ordeal of all. During this period, 
"counterrevolutionaries" are squeezed thirty or forty to a 
damp cell of a few cubic feet, and if they are allowed to 
sleep, must do so back to back and sitting up* By special 
permission sometimes, they are allowed to lie down on 
the mud floor or on an icy cold kang, crowded like sar- 
dines in a can. They are not allowed to talk to each other 
at any time, or even to look sideways. Permission must be 
asked of the guard if they want to slap a mosquito which 
has lighted on their faces. They are led to the toilet at 
specified times. If anyone commits any offense, the guard 
may slap him, which is letting him off easy, or hit him 
with the butt of his rifle. 

During the investigation, cadres take turns in ques- 
tioning the prisoner. The questioning may go on for days 
and nights without a break, and if the cadres are still not 
satisfied after all the questions have been answered, 
every form of punishment, ancient and modern, Chinese 
or Western, can be applied to the prisoner. Most prison- 
ers are reduced to skin and bones before they are sent to 
a labor camp. 

There are "reform through labor" camps all over China, 
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from the bitter cold country in the Northeast to Sinkiang 
to Hainan Island in the South. Wherever hard labor is 
required, these camps are. Laborers reclaim virgin land, 
open new territories, go down in coal mines, repair dams, 
dig ditches, build railways and highways, open up moun- 
tain roads, break stone, make bricks and carry soil. They 
are living machines who need no wages. 

Each man works upwards of twelve or thirteen hours 
a day. They get up at five thirty and are at work soon 
after breakfast. They get half an hour's rest after lunch 
and work until sundown. In the evenings there are mu- 
tual-criticism meetings, study groups and discussions, and 
no one gets to sleep until eleven o'clock or midnight. 

The Communists have less consideration for these peo- 
ple than a farmer might have for a donkey. At work, the 
near impossible is demanded of them. For instance, an 
educated man who has never done hard labor before 
may be required to carry loads of more than a hundred 
catties of soil back and forth. Laborers are made to com- 
pete with each other for the honor of winning a red pen- 
nant. During the meetings at night, those who fall be- 
hind in their work are criticized. Unless they are more 
"positive" in their work, their thoughts are not under- 
going any "reform," and they receive even worse treat- 
ment. 

The men sleep on the ground on hay at night, or on 
wooden kang, several score to one hut. As far as food 
goes, the majority are given a diet of thin rice porridge 
with nothing to go with it except a little salt water or a 
piece of dried turnip. The death rate at these camps is 
very high. There is sickness everywhere, and color-blind- 
ness is very common. 

Upon this army of millions of men who need not be 
paid and need not be fed or clad properly, the Commu- 
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nist economic system relies to "overf ulfill the quota" every 
time. They are the most dependable and profitable factor 
in the CC economic system. So long as the CG are in 
power, they need not worry about the source of their 
supply, for just as long as labor is needed, ^counterrevo- 
lutionaries" can be found. The Chief Justice of the Shang- 
hai Municipal Court told me a story of something that 
happened in 1950. A small group of farmers, who lived 
in the suburbs, decided to make a little extra money by 
buying a load of watermelons and taking them into the 
city to sell. One of the men got lost and was picked up 
by the police, who decided that he was either a thief or 
a counterrevolutionary. Three days later, the decompos- 
ing body of a man was discovered floating in the Whang- 
poo near the Bund, and the farmers decided that it was 
their lost friend. The man's family was informed and 
went into mourning. Five years later, the family suddenly 
received a letter from the man they thought was dead. It 
came from Sinkiang and said, "I was arrested five years 
ago in Shanghai and sent here to reform through labor. 
Because I have been positive in my work and attitude, I 
am about to be released." 

Huge profit is derived from this army of over ten mil- 
lion laborers. In the summer of 1956, when I visited the 
Ti Ian chiao Prison in Shanghai, the warden told me that 
although the majority of "reform through labor" prisoners 
were sent to camps throughout the country, six or seven 
thousand were kept in the jail to work in its factories. This 
prison was built in 1937 in the old International Conces- 
sion and is a big, modern prison with a capacity of twelve 
thousand. In its factories, socks, towels, and books are 
produced, and from these an income of more than fifteen 
hundred yuans per day, or about half a million yuans a 
month, is derived. This is only one example of the profit 
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the CC reap through unpaid labor. In Peking, the Tsing- 
ko Textile Factory is operated entirely hy former officers 
of the KMT. The CC like to show it off to visitors as one 
of their model "reform through labor" factories. 

From this we can see what a profitable business arrest- 
ing counterrevolutionaries and putting them to work is, 
The more counterrevolutionaries that can be found, the 
better the CC likes it, and the stiffer the sentence for 
them, the more profitable it is. This is the economic foun- 
dation for their political power. 

2. Exploitation and Repression of the People 

In the twentieth century, China must be ranked as one of 
the comparatively underdeveloped and poor nations in 
the world, and the standard of living of the people is way 
below that of the people of many countries. I can say, 
however, that the people are going through more hard- 
ships now than ever before in the history of the Chinese 
people. In terms of China's recent history, the living con- 
ditions have become worse and not better. Compared 
with the prosperity that twentieth-century progress 
should have brought to the nation, present conditions 
are shocking and deplorable, and the blame falls squarely 
on Communist shoulders. 

Since the CC came to power, the number of the poor 
has increased. In addition to those who were poor before, 
many intellectuals, peasants, industrialists and business- 
men have become poor. This is especially true of the in- 
dustrialists and businessmen. Apart from the few, like 
Li Tsu-chen and Yung Yi-jen, whom the Communists 
use for propaganda purposes, more and more businessmen 
who used to enjoy a certain prosperity are joining tihe 
ranks of the poor* The living conditions of farmers since 
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the Land Reform was not improved to any significant ex- 
tent either. They still belong to the poor class, although 
a small minority of them leave that group from time to 
time. A portion of the workers may also be said to be 
leading better lives than before, but their number is so 
small that it does not change the picture of the nation as 
a whole. Life in China today is harder for the people 
than at any time in history. 

In the beginning, during the first three years of Com- 
munist administration, this was not immediately ap- 
parent. Farmers enjoyed a period of good living after the 
property of landlords was divided among them in the 
Land Reform. In the cities, the industrialists and busi- 
nessmen were not attacked until 1952. Nevertheless, they 
had no incentive to expand or further develop their en- 
terprises and were living on their capital, fatalistically en- 
joying life while they could. This gave the false impres- 
sion of prosperity and improved conditions throughout 
the country, and the CC were at great pains to capitalize 
on its propaganda value. 

Upon the inception of the first Five Year Plan, how- 
ever, the real condition of the country had to be revealed, 
and the CC had no choice but to stop saying that there 
had been an improvement. 

China is a big country, rich in natural resources and 
manpower. Given time and proper administration, she can 
become a strong and wealthy country. Under the im- 
proper management of the CC, which results in economic 
loss, with corruption in administration and labor being 
made to pay for loss in time, if the CC do succeed in 
making the country strong and wealthy one day, it will 
be after a long time has passed and at a cost to the peo- 
ple which cannot justify the ends. 

The suffering of the people increased sharply when the 
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first Five Year Plan began. Upon the announcement of 
its successful completion in 1957, the people had been 
reduced to a bare existence and revolts and riots were 
widespread throughout the country* Mao Tse-tung is not 
unaware of this, and in the early part of 1956 warned 
Party members of the increasing internal contradictions 
among the people, including disagreements between the 
masses and the Government, the officials and their sub- 
ordinates, the CCP and those outside the party, etc. 
The principal cause of so much dissatisfaction and ha- 
tred of the administration was that people had been ruth- 
lessly exploited and repressed and conditions were be- 
yond endurance. 

Here are the general living conditions of the different 
classes. 

(a) The Peasantry 

More than eighty per cent of the Chinese population are 
peasants. To understand the true meaning of their pres- 
ent condition, we must know what peasants* life was like 
in the past. 

I myself come from a farming village. I saw it grow and 
I have seen it die. This village is situated thirty li west of 
the county seat of Chin in Liaoning province in the rich 
land of Northeast China. The people there were better 
off than those in desolate mountain areas. Everyone had 
enough to eat and to wear, even during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. There were about a dozen families who farmed 
for landlords or rich farmers, each earning in wages more 
than eight and a quarter bushels of foodstuff and grain a 
year. The majority of them also owned a few mou of 
land. Only three families in this village could have been 
classified as "poor." Working as laborers, they sometimes 
could not earn enough to support themselves and had to 
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be helped. The houses in this village were neat and clean. 
Apart from land, each family also owned a few pigs, and 
the better-off also owned donkeys and horses. Still richer 
farmers raised sheep and cattle to sell or for producing 
fertilizer. In the rich country of the Northeast, this village 
was typical. 

I returned to the village after the Land Reform in 1952. 
Everything was changed. What struck me at once was 
that the woods which had surrounded the village had 
been entirely cut down. The villagers told me that part 
of it had been cut down by the KMT during the civil war 
when lumber was needed. During the Land Reform, the 
rest was cut down. None of the courtyards which en- 
closed the family houses had any front doors. Many of 
the walls had fallen down, and all the windows and 
doors of the houses were broken or badly in need of re- 
pairs. I could hardly recognize my village. The people 
told me that after the Land Reform front doors were torn 
down to be burned as fuel, and no one had the money or 
was in the frame of mind to make house repairs. A few 
small pigs remained, but all the herds of sheep and cattle 
had disappeared, as well as the work horses and donkeys. 
The four or five carts which were left in the village were 
drawn by old and decrepit animals. 

I went back to the village again in the winter of 1953 
and summer of 1954. Now the place looked even worse. Es- 
caping the four or five cadres whom the Provincial Gov- 
ernment had sent to accompany me, I asked my friends 
and relatives what life was like. They said hesitatingly, 
"All of our harvest is not enough to pay the taxes. Not 
enough of our produce is left to us after compulsory sell- 
ing to the Government to last us through the year. When 
spring comes, our food supply is almost exhausted, and 
some families simply have nothing to eat." 
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At the time I was a high-ranking official of the Peo- 
ple's Government. I could make no reply to the com- 
plaints o these people. 

What happened in my village was typical of what hap- 
pened in villages all over the country. What I report 
here is not hearsay, but comes from personal observations 
and from official reports issued by the Ministry of In- 
terior. These reports could only minimize the hardships 
the farmers are going through and overemphasize the 
better aspects of their living conditions. I often partici- 
pated in Ministry of Interior conferences and read their 
documents, and I know that the Ministry gets its informa- 
tion from personnel who are sent all over the country to 
investigate rural conditions. I draw my information also 
from the reports of the delegates to the National Peopled 
Congress and the People's Political Consultative Confer- 
ence who personally observed and investigated the condi- 
tions of life in the country. 

The present Vice-Minister of Interior, Wong I-fu, as 
head of the Civil Administration Department of the North- 
eastern People's Government, made a survey in 1952 of 
the living conditions and earnings of the rich, middle and 
poor peasants in the villages of Liao Yang county. In his 
report, it was stated the average annual income for a fam- 
ily of five was 150 to 180 yuan. The average monthly ex- 
penditure for one person is, at most, 3 yuan. On this, life 
was possible although, of course, not comfortable. 

Conditions deteriorated, however, and subsequently it 
was not possible to maintain even this standard. Part of 
this was due to the steady increase in agricultural and 
other taxes. About 17 per cent of the farmer's harvest, was 
turned over to the Government as agricultural tax. Alto- 
gether, 35 per cent of the peasant's income was paid out 
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for taxes annually. In 1953, when the "Three Fixed" Pol- 
icy fixed production,, fixed purchase and fixed market- 
ing of grain went into effect, taxation became even 
heavier. 

Fixed production meant that for every piece of land 
there was a fixed quota of harvest to be produced, and 
peasants were taxed not according to the actual harvest 
realized but according to the fixed quota. The Commu- 
nists always overestimated the yield of every piece of 
land in order to "encourage production.'* Ten mou of 
land which ordinarily yield six shih* of millet would be 
put down for nine or ten shih, and assessed accordingly 
for the agricultural tax. Furthermore, unless there was 
flood or famine and harvest was completely wiped out, no 
allowances were made for bad years, so that after the 
peasant had paid out his harvest in various taxes, he did 
not have enough left to feed his family. Hunger was the 
prevalent condition year after year. 

When the co-operatives were started, the system of 
fixed production was not abolished, although peasants' 
taxes were pooled and paid out by each co-operative as 
a whole. The peasants* burden was not lightened on this 
account. 

In 1953 a great number of cadres were sent by the 
Ministry of Interior to the country to survey the living 
conditions of the peasantry. After Wong I-fu came back 
from a tour of inspection of the Hung-Tse Lake district, 
and another group returned from Shensi province, a re- 
port was made at a Ministry of Interior conference in 
which Wong said, "I did not see a single tree in the vil- 
lages. Peasants are living in straw huts without any hang 
to sleep on. The stoves outside the huts are almost never 
used from year end to year end. I have never seen people 

* One $hih equals about 2& bushels. 
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eating the things they eat to keep alive. The extent of 
their poverty and suffering is unimaginable/' Other cadres 
who came back from Shensi put a dozen kinds of wild 
plants, leaves, and tree roots on the conference table, some 
of which I had never seen before. They said, "This is 
what the people are eating to supplement their diet/' 

That year, on top of everything else, there were also 
great floods. Teng Hsiao-ping, who is one of the Commu- 
nist leaders, said at a meeting of the State Council, "If 
these conditions persist, China is sure to produce another 
Chu Hung-wu." Chu Hung-wu was the first emperor of 
Ming Dynasty who founded his empire by capitalizing 
on the suffering of the people and the chaotic situation 
created by natural calamities. The CC dealt with the 
floods by forbidding people in stricken areas to migrate 
to other areas. It was said that they adopted this measure 
in order to facilitate their work of "maintaining order" 
and bringing the emergency under control." They were, 
in fact, leaving the people to their own devices; in fact, 
leaving them to die if that became necessary. No relief 
was given to them aside from a small quantity of food 
which amounted to little more than a token gesture. 
While the slogan "No One Must Starve to Death'* was be- 
ing bandied about by Mao Tse-tung in the newspapers, I 
learned from documents I read and reports I heard at the 
Ministry of Interior that great numbers of people were 
dying in every flooded area. In flooded areas of the 
Yangtse and Huai rivers, almost half of the refugees 
were gravely ill, and as a consequence of starvation and 
lack of medical care, a great many of them died. At the 
same time, China was exporting grain and other food- 
stuffs in exchange for rubber from Ceylon, machines from 
Russia and for Mao Tse-tung, a "Giss" car from Russia 
and 555 brand cigarettes from England. 
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Fixed purchase and fixed marketing of grain also con- 
tributed to the peasants' depleted condition. Fixed pur- 
chase meant that the Government would buy all the 
grain remaining after taxes and after a portion had been 
put aside for the peasant's own consumption. In actual 
practice, the peasants were forced to sell practically their 
entire harvest to the Government after taxes and not 
enough was left for their own consumption to last a whole 
year. Some had enough to last five or six months, others 
one or two months, and still others were not left anything 
at all. The condition was most serious in the first year 
when the Three Fixed Policy took effect 

The figures arrived at for the total amount of grain to 
be purchased were decided by the People's Central Gov- 
ernment. Each province, and in turn, each county and 
village had to purchase the prescribed amount. Allegedly, 
the People's Central Government's knowledge of the 
total amount of surplus grain available was based on the 
production statistics sent in by provincial, county and 
village governments who knew how much surplus grain 
each had in their own area. The fact was the local gov- 
ernments always overestimated the quantity, and in carry- 
ing out orders, local authorities were apt to want to 
overfulfil! their quota in order to score good marks for 
themselves. As a result the peasants had to go hungry. 

In answer to the objection that the people could not 
possibly exist under these conditions, the CC replied, 
"But we have a fixed marketing policy as well as a fixed 
purchasing policy!'* Ostensibly, a man who was in need 
of grain could buy it back from the Government. In ac- 
tual practice, this would call for a feat. The sale of grain 
is controlled by the Government. In order to buy, per- 
mission must be asked of the local government, and as a 
rule, requests from peasants who are short of supply were 
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refused. Only in extreme cases was permission given. The 
cadres were under orders not to give permission to buy 
at random, and only a certain amount of grain was on sale 
every day. This the cadres were likely to offer first to their 
friends and relatives. Buying was on a first-come-first- 
serve basis, and when the day's ration was exhausted, 
no more was put on sale. 

At the Ministry of Interior I saw a report of the follow- 
ing incident: One peasant, who had not enough to eat, 
succeeded after a great deal of trouble in obtaining per- 
mission to buy fifty catties of grain. The grain-marketing 
station was a hundred and twenty li from his village. By 
borrowing from his neighbors he got together ten dollars 
and set out for the station. The trip took him a day and a 
half. He arrived so late that the day's sales were over. He 
stayed over, but was unable to buy any the following day 
either. On the third day, arising early, he arrived at the 
station to find more than five hundred people ahead o 
him. The grain was exhausted after about a hundred 
people were served, and he did not get a chance to buy 
his grain until the sixth day. By that time, the ten dollars 
he had come with had dwindled down to less than half 
that amount, and he had enough money left to buy only 
some twenty catties. When he arrived back in his village, 
he had been away eight days. Although this was a rather 
special case, it is an example of the kind of difficulties the 
farmers ran into when they tried to buy grain from the 
Government. 

If the Government was inconsiderate about selling, it 
was equally so when it was buying. Although paying 
agricultural tax in kind was supposed to be an "honor," 
every sort of difficulty was placed in the peasant's way. 
For example, in the winter of 1953, in a place in Shantung, 
peasants with grain-carts loaded were kept waiting in the 
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bitter cold outside the receiving station for days. The 
cadres in charge picked fault with each load of produce 
and rejected much of it as substandard. The farmers 
waiting their turn to hand over their produce had to 
spend their precious money on lodgings and meals, and 
many of them fell sick from standing in the severe 
weather. Many of the starved donkeys and horses which 
drew the carts died. 

All this contributed to the phenomenon that while the 
CG continued to proclaim a rise in agricultural produc- 
tion, there were also continuous reports that the people 
were suffering from hunger. The CC blamed this on natu- 
ral calamities, while the truth was that man-made and 
not natural calamities were largely responsible for the 
fact that the peasants have not had enough to eat for 
years. Malnutrition, sickness, and hunger were prevalent 
all over the country. 

In 1956, the CC launched the Agricultural Co-opera- 
tivization Movement, through which they hoped to 
change the prevailing agricultural condition and gain 
thorough control of the villages. Although the news- 
papers proclaimed daily that the result of co-operative 
farming was increased production, there was no truth in 
this. There were many reasons, the chief one being the 
peasant's unwillingness to work under existing conditions. 
His physical strength was on the decline. Farming equip- 
ment and fertilizers were not to be had in sufficient 
quantities. And lastly, the organizers of co-operatives 
misused public funds. 

For these reasons, co-operative farming failed; produc- 
tion was not increased nor the peasants' lot benefited. 
Many co-operatives folded up, many farmers demanded 
permission to withdraw. The CC put the blame for the co- 
operatives' failure on the opposition of rich peasants. To 
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consolidate their control of rural China, the CC, in 1957, 
sent millions of cadres to the country ostensibly to edu- 
cate peasants and explain socialism to them, and also to 
enable the cadres to learn from their new experience the 
meaning and significance of socialism. In fact, the cadres 
were sent to the country to punish the peasants a little 
more by sharing in their food. For the cadres, this was 
also a form of punishment, similar to reform through 
labor, for those who were sent to the country were the 
ones who were suspected of being Rightists, or redundant 
members of Government organizations. When these ca- 
dres went to live with the peasants, they were expected 
to serve as models for the peasants, but also to work for 
them. Women cadres who might be college graduates 
were made to wash and cook for the peasant's family. At 
the same time, other cadres were sent to watch over these 
suspected ones and to supervise their work. 

Surely, the Communists are digging graves for them- 
selves by such oppression of the people. The truth is, 
while the people were living on the border of starvation, 
the product of their labors was being wasted. Due to lack 
of suitable storing space, the grain which the CC pur- 
chased was piled on the open ground on reed mats in 
courtyards to rot in the wind and rain. It became moldy 
in warehouses with no ventilation, and it was spoiled in 
mountain caves due to dampness. It spilled from improp- 
erly wrapped parcels. The spoiled grain the CC sold back 
to the peasants at city prices to round out the fixed-pur- 
chasing-and-marketing program, so far as it applies to the 
peasants. 

In the old days, peasants used to supplement their in- 
come by producing articles of handicraft, raising chickens 
and pigs, carrying sedan chairs, becoming muleteers in 
their spare time, or going to work in the city. Today, the 
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Communists control handicraft, and often acting on or- 
ders, gut the market with articles nobody wants. Sedan- 
chair carrying, muleteering, etc. have been forbidden. 
Peasants are also forbidden to go to the cities and ped- 
dling on the streets is likewise prohibited. With the ex- 
ception of a few rich farmers, no family can afford to 
raise animals. The peasants are therefore living the lives 
of serfs, with the CCP members as their inconsiderate 
masters. When the People's Communes were started, the 
condition of the peasants deteriorated even further. 

Although the CC still claim that theirs is an administra- 
tion based on the alliance of the workers and the peasan- 
try, the fact is they have lost the support of the peasants. 

(b) The Workers 

In 1949, as the representatives of the over three million 
workers in the country, the CC came to power. In 1957, 
having completed the task of economic reform and 
turned a private-ownership society into a Socialist so- 
ciety, the CC turned around and aimed their ideological 
guns on the workers, who number now more than eleven 
million. As Teng Hsiao-ping said in his report on the Rec- 
tification Campaign, 65 per cent of the workers were 
new workers who were formerly farmers, students and 
the poor population of the cities, and these people still 
had not "overcome their petty bourgeois way of thinking/' 
Of the new workers, according to Teng, 3 per cent con- 
sisted of former landlords, rich peasants, capitalists, sol- 
diers and police of the former regime, whose "mentality 
and bad habits of the exploiting class had not been duly 
rectified/* In other words, the CC*s and the worker's 
honeymoon was over. 

Teng said, "Time has proved that the old workers are 
the pillars which support the party and Socialist enter- 
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prise." This meant that they trusted only the original 
three million workers, who now represented only one 
fourth of the working class. Of whom, then, are the CC 
representatives? The term "working class/* of course, did 
not come into existence until after the industrial revolu- 
tion, and whether a person is a worker, landlord or 
capitalist is circumstantial and not an inherent character- 
istic. That the CC should differentiate between "old" 
workers and "new" workers is a reflection of their gross 
unreason. 

The worker in China today belongs to a "glorious class'* 
and is envied by other classes. Workers are divided into 
eight grades. The top-grade worker is a technician or an 
"old" worker and earns about eighty yuan a month. The 
lowest-grade worker earns about thirty yuan a month. 
Suppose an ordinary worker earns thirty-five yuan a 
month. Thirty-five yuan a month will buy four and a 
half sacks of flour, or a hundred and fifty catties of rice. 
A family of five, spending a minimum of eight yuan a 
month on each person, would be short five yuan. How- 
ever, thirty-five yuan will keep a family from starvation. 
This is much better living than the farmers*, and explains 
why the working class is envied. 

In the first years of the Red regime, when factories 
were still privately owned, the demands for increased 
wages and benefits for workers were often complied with, 
since the "representatives of the working class" were in 
power* But as gradual public ownership was effected by 
the Government, workers' wages decreased accordingly in 
order to "conserve capital for socialism." The conversion 
from private ownership of factories into joint public-pri- 
vate, or state-owned industries was welcomed at first by 
the working class, until they found out that this meant 
reduction of wages, but they had no choice in the matter. 
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In the summer of 1956, the Deputy Mayor of Shanghai 
told me that the workers in a public-private, jointly oper- 
ated textile factory in Shanghai protested, "Our wages 
have been frozen at thirty-nine yuan a month for years. A 
thaw comes even to the North Pole once in a while. We 
cannot continue to live on these wages." He also said, 
"Under the Kuomintang Government, we led the work- 
ers in fighting for benefits and increased wages. All bene- 
fits have been abolished under the present regime, and 
what the workers receive in wages is not enough to live 
on." 

The pressure of long working hours (each man works 
more than ten hours a day), low wages, and competition 
in increasing production caused protests to break out all 
over the country. The CC ignored the real reasons for the 
protests and blamed "counterrevolutionaries" and "agents 
of America and Chiang Kai-shek," In the spring and sum- 
mer of 1957, the discontent among the workers was so 
prevalent and incidents were occurring so frequently that 
Mao Tse-tung was farced to issue a statement, conceding, 
"It is not unlawful or unreasonable for workers to strike," 
while at the same time he ordered the rectification pro- 
gram to be stepped up. 

Workers who are not employed in industry are worse 
off than those who are. Construction workers, for instance, 
have to take each job as it comes along, and starve in be- 
tween times. But workers must belong to the Communist 
organization, or they do not get employment at all. To 
nonindustrial workers, being employed in a factory seems 
like good fortune, but it is not easy to get in. 

In the All-Nation Rectification Campaign, it was pro- 
posed that the worker take still another cut in wages and 
exist on twenty-three yuan a month. The reason given 
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for this was that workers must be "industrious and thrifty 
for the sake of the nation." 

(c) The City Dwellers 

Shop owners lost the right to compete freely and develop 
their businesses when the joint public-private ownership 
system was put into effect. Under this system, every busi- 
nessman from the factory owner down to the peddler on 
the street is organized, and a part of his business be- 
longs to the state. 

To put the joint public-private enterprise system into 
effect, the CC first reduced the number of enterprises by 
merging those which belonged to the same trade. Those 
which could not be conveniently merged such as shops 
selling basic food provisions were allowed to operate in 
co-ordination with supply and sales co-operatives. 

The merging of enterprises did not necessarily mean in- 
crease in profits, but inevitably it resulted in overemploy- 
ment of staff. Business concerns which were not merged 
had to declare their capital assets as joint private-public 
property. Under this system, owner and staff wages were 
reduced to the minimum, profits were turned over to the 
public, while losses were deducted from wages. The state 
did not pay for its shares with money, but instead con- 
tributed personnel to help staff a business. Small con- 
cerns were paid back by visits from cadres, who, much 
like income-tax inspectors, regularly checked up on ac- 
count books and the activities of employees. Handicrafts- 
men were required to become members of producers' co- 
operatives. 

There is a great deal of tmemployment in the cities. A 
large percentage of the unemployed are the former bour- 
geoisie, who were reduced to complete poverty through 
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joint public-private enterprise, through compulsory relin- 
quishing of their property, through the Five-Anti Move- 
ment and through compulsory purchase of government 
bonds. Having been stripped of all material possessions, 
they are still considered unfit for society because of their 
"bourgeois outlook" and are practically left to starve to 
death. 

Other unemployed are the intellectuals and civil serv- 
ants of the former regime, who are not considered to have 
rid themselves of their "poisonous thoughts/* Although 
most of this kind were executed or sent to ref orm- through- 
labor camps, a great number also remain, haunting the 
streets and looking for food in garbage dumps. To these 
people, jobs are always refused. Since they did not jump 
on the band wagon when the CC first came to power, it is 
too late to repent. Labor associations refuse them permis- 
sion to earn through physical labor, licenses for peddling 
are refused to them, and they lack the capital to go into 
small business. 

The rest of the unemployed are the poor, and these 
people are practically beggars. In Shanghai, more than 
thirty of them may live in one room, and four or five fam- 
ilies share a straw hut. They live in squalor and their 
food is the refuse of others. There are these poor in all 
the large and small cities all over the country. 

At the same time, in large cities like Peking, Shanghai, 
Tientsi, Hankow, and Canton, there are new state-owned 
department stores which display a large variety of goods. 
These cater to the trade of foreign visitors and high- 
ranking cadres. There are new skyscrapers in the cities, 
too, with lights which burn late into the night, and there 
are many flashy new automobiles. If these have any con- 
nection with the general population of the cities, it is that 
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the population suffered in order that the privileged few 
might have these luxuries. 

In. all cities, there is a shortage of supplies. Rice is ra- 
tioned. Each adult gets twenty-four catties of rice a month 
and eight ounces of cooking fat. In 1957, coal was so short 
that it could be bought only for cooking, and not for heat- 
ing. Meat is rationed, and every family is allowed to buy 
only twenty to fifty cents' worth of it a day. Lines in 
front of butchershops form at five o'clock in the morning, 
and when a day's supply enough to serve thirty or forty 
people only is exhausted, the shops close again. 

Because so many shops have been merged, service is 
slow, and there are lines in front of most stores, and peo- 
ple waste a great deal of time waiting, only to find very 
often that what they want to buy is out of stock. Between 
the two types of city dwellers living in China today 
those who cannot afford to buy and those who find noth- 
ing to buy there is perhaps only a psychological differ- 
ence. There are two reasons for the poverty and the 
scarcity of supplies in the cities: (1) The depleted condi- 
tion of agricultural China, from which most supplies 
come, (2) The miscalculation and faulty planning of the 
CC. The conversion of private enterprises into joint public- 
private enterprises, for instance, created many problems 
for the CC, although of course they were the richer for it. 
Among the problems are: (1) The arrest in natural de- 
velopment of business and industry, which is the result of 
introducing joint public-private enterprise and merging 
business concerns before the conditions of socialism have 
been met. (2) Small shops are being replaced by depart- 
ment stores which are increasing in number as the coun- 
try is industrialized. By controlling the small shops and 
preventing them from playing their necessary role in the 
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economic system, the CC are, by their lack of long-term 
planning., adding to the burden of society. In their igno- 
rance and haste, the CC blunder along at the expense of 
the people. 

(d) The Low-class Cadres 

In Communist China today, except for the leaders, all the 
civil servants and employees in industry, universities, 
schools, and Government organizations are cadres. While 
the high-ranking and middle-class cadres live in comfort, 
the lower-class cadres do not have it so easy. The low- 
class cadres (eighteenth grade or under) draw salaries 
of between twenty to sixty yuan a month. A cadre in 
Peking must spend a minimum of twenty-four yuan a 
month on his food and clothes, while each member of 
his family must spend a minimum of eight yuan. A 
cadre who earns sixty yuan a month with a wife and 
three children to support, therefore, has only four yuan 
left after their basic expenses for other expenses, which 
must include medicine and everything else. Most cadres, 
that is, cadres of the twentieth to the twenty-fifth grade 
of whom there is the greatest number, earn between 
thirty to fifty yuan a month, which is enough only to 
keep a family from starving, provided the family is a 
small one. 

At the headquarters of the CDL, there were forty-six 
cadres ranging from department head to cadres of the 
twenty-fourth grade, and more than twenty cadres of 
the twenty-fifth grade and under. I was in charge of the 
Workers Benefit Association. Such an association exists 
in every organization. Into the association, the state pays 
the equivalent of 5 per cent of the total payroll of the 
cadres every month, and from this a cadre who needs 
money may draw after he submits a request and the As- 
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soeiation grants it. In our association, more than a dozen 
cadres needed help every month. They received from 
five to twelve yuan each, and in real emergencies., as 
much as twenty yuan, all of which was hardly sufficient 
for their needs, but which sometimes prevented a family 
from starvation. Most of the cadres who needed help 
were those with large families. In winter the extra money 
went to buy padded clothes or quilts. Often a family had 
only two quilts or one or two padded garments among 
them. The neediest lived in state-owned dormitories, and 
existed on wo-wo-tou (steamed buns made from coarse 
flour) and pickled cabbage, with occasionally a bowl of 
vegetable soup which cost five cents in the state-operated 
dining room. Without help from the Benefit Association, 
they could not afford even that. 

The cadres at the CDL Headquarters were better off 
than those working in other organizations. Living in hard- 
ship as they were, they were still more fortunate than the 
ordinary people. As a censory measure for cadres with 
whom the CCP was not completely satisfied, and in order 
to lighten the burden their presence put on the cities, 
at the end of 1957 a great many cadres were sent to the 
country to live with farmers and reform through labor. 
From Peking, fifty thousand cadres out of a total of a 
hundred and thirty thousand were sent. From Tientsin, 
fifty thousand also went, which represented 30 to 50 per 
cent of the total number of cadres in that city. From 
Kiangsu province a hundred and thirty thousand cadres 
went to the country, reducing their number in cities by 
20 to 50 per cent. Liaoning province decreased the num- 
ber of cadres working in its city organizations by half to 
two thirds, and over two hundred thousand went away. 
Honan province sent a hundred and fifty thousand; Kansu 
province, eighty thousand; Szechuan province, sixty thou- 
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sand. Cadres from Hunan, Anhuei and Si-an and other 
provincial cities were also sent In addition, the CC also 
ordered to the country three million students who had 
graduated from primary and middle schools that year 
and who could not be accommodated in higher schools. 
In fact, the CC looked upon the country as disposal- 
dump and refugee areas, and all the elements which dis- 
pleased them or for whom they could not supply the 
minimum necessities of life were dispatched to the coun- 
try to add to the burden of peasant families, who were 
already overstrained. Expedient as this may seem to the 
CC, the force which may eventually overturn their regime 
will come from the countryside. 
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The Peoples Communes 



1. The General Conditions 

According to Marx, the establishment of people's com- 
munes is an important step in the transition of a Socialist 
system into a Communist system. Before this step is taken, 
however, a country must have plentiful resources, great 
productivity, and extensive communication facilities. 
Without these prerequisites, the establishment of peo- 
ple's communes is regarded not as practical, but as likely 
to create crises and grave consequences. 

On April 10, 1958, barely ten years after the CC came 
to power, plans for establishing people's communes were 
formed for a country which was economically underde- 
veloped and where illiteracy was still prevalent. On Aug- 
ust 9, during a tour of inspection of Shantung province, 
Mao Tse-tung decided that communes were good for the 
country. Thereafter, plans for converting advanced agri- 
cultural producers* co-operatives into large communes 
were put into action, and by the end of 1957, Peking an- 
nounced that 90.4 per cent of the five hundred million 
peasants in China had become members of communes, 
and that 23,397 communes had been established through- 
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out the country. By the winter of 1957, or spring of 1958, it 
was expected that the entire fanning population would be- 
long to communes. By the end of 1958, it was announced 
that the number of established communes had increased 
to 26,000. 

According to the CC, the communes increase produc- 
tion, liberate women from the cares of the home, and ac- 
celerate the progress of Socialist construction while creat- 
ing the conditions necessary for gradual transition to the 
Communist system. They ensure the all-round develop- 
ment of agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry, and 
other industries, and consolidate the economic, political, 
cultural, and military developments of the country, as 
well as combine industry (the workers), agriculture (the 
peasants), exchange (the traders), culture and educa- 
tion (the student), and military affairs (the militia) into 
one whole operation. 

The Chinese communes, are, in fact, political exten- 
sions of the CCP organization. The members of the Peo- 
ple's Council of the village and county also serve as mem- 
bers of the management committee of the People's Com- 
munes, while the members of local Party Committees also 
act as members of the Party Committee of the commune. 
While ostensibly merging local government with the lo- 
cal commune facilitates the work of administration and 
ensures a high degree of efficiency, in fact, by combin- 
ing party with local government and local government 
with commune, the CCP has consolidated its control of 
rural China. 

The Peopled Communes differ in size. As many as 
twenty thousand households may belong to a single 
county (hsien) commune, or several communes in one 
county may be linked to form a "federation of com- 
munes/' Medium-sized communes may have from five 
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thousand to ten thousand households belonging, while 
the smallest have about one thousand. Topographical 
conditions as well as density of population is taken into 
consideration in deciding the size of each commune. In 
the cities, experimental communes were established at the 
end of 1958, where people are grouped according to the 
streets they live in or their place of work. 

Communes were organized on three basic principles: 
the militarization of production, the collectivization of 
daily life, and the organization of work on a fighting 
(aggressive) basis. In order to "militarize production/' 
communes are divided into three organizations: the man- 
agement committee, the production contingents and the 
production brigades. Production brigades are responsi- 
ble to production contingents, and the management com- 
mittee is responsible for the over-all planning and super- 
vision of work. Men between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
and women between sixteen and fifty-five are full mem- 
bers of communes, and work a minimum of around three 
hundred days a year. The old and feeble work from one 
to two hundred days a year. 

The collectivization of daily life means that members 
of agricultural producers* co-operatives must turn over to 
the common ownership of the commune "all privately 
owned plots of farmland, house sites, and other means of 
production such as livestock, tree holdings, etc. Members 
may keep a small number of domestic animals and fowl 
and such articles as bicycles, phonographs, furniture, 
wrist watches, clothing and bedding. Members may also 
continue to own their houses, the ground enclosed by 
their courtyards and any trees and ground within their 
immediate vicinity." * 

* Directives on establishing People's Communes, issued by the Hopei 
Provincial Committee of the CCP, Hongchi, No. 8 (September 16, 1958). 
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In actual practice, the dividing line between public 
and private property is ignored. Members are "per- 
suaded" by their "increasing awareness of communism" 
to hand over "voluntarily" all their animals, furniture, 
and fanning equipment. What is left amounts only to 
clothes and bedding. As for bicycles, phonographs, and 
wrist watches, the question might be asked how many 
peasants owned these things to begin with! 

Collectivization of daily life means that no more family 
life can exist. Members eat in public mess halls, babies 
are taken care of by commune nurseries, and older 
children by schools. This is done in order to free the work- 
ing force of women, who account for one fourth of the 
rural population. 

"Working with a fighting spirit" means that the organi- 
zation of production contingents and brigades is like the 
organization of an army. There are even task forces and 
support battalions to accomplish special assignments. 
Aside from the normal work of agriculture, orders are re- 
ceived from above to do special jobs, such as repair roads, 
build dams, irrigate fields, Members do not receive wages 
for doing these extra jobs. 

After work, there are labor criticism meetings in which 
it is made clear that awareness of the rules of labor, one's 
political character, and one's comprehension of Com- 
munist ideology have a direct connection with whether 
one gets something to eat. 

In return for members* labor, the CC like to boast of 
the benefits of commune life which are known as the 
"Free Ten": free food, free clothing, free childbirth care, 
free medical care, free funerals, free weddings, free edu- 
cation, free housing, free haircuts, and free entertainment. 
These will be analyzed later. 
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2. What Made the Chinese Communist Party Decide 
to Establish Communes in China Prematurely 

The CC decided to establish communes in China at the 
end of 1957, before the prerequisite conditions for their 
success (according to Marx) existed in China. It was not 
because the CC were unaware of the Marxist theory. I 
believe two things really forced them to make this de- 
cision: (1) The crisis created by the failure of agricul- 
tural co-operatives made some drastic action on the part 
of the CC necessary. (2) The CC wanted to be ready in 
case of war. 

The crisis in the agricultural co-operatives was created 
by two extreme conditions. The smaller co-operatives 
were losing money. Neither year-end agricultural taxes 
nor "fixed purchase'* orders could be met, and farmers 
everywhere were rebelling against their near-starvation 
existence and requesting permission to withdraw. This 
situation was referred to in an editorial in the Peoples 
Daily on September 20, 1956. 

At the other extreme, some of the large-scale co-opera- 
tives were making profit and, satisfied with their "collec- 
tive ownership/* beginning to show a capitalistic tend- 
ency to become "independent kingdoms." The CC could 
not allow this to happen, for the self-sufficient co-opera- 
tives, if allowed to become too powerful, could con- 
ceivably get out of Party control. 

The situation was so serious that the CC had to take 
some immediate and drastic action, even at the risk of 
still graver consequences, for the total collapse of the co- 
operatives could have threatened the very security of the 
Communist regime. 

The Communists therefore started to denounce the 
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agricultural co-operatives by saying that they were in- 
efficient (although they had praised them highly before), 
and decided to start People's Communes. And on the suc- 
cess or failure of the communes, they could very well be 
staking the life of the regime itself. This decision was not 
an "advance toward a new step in socialism from a 
sound foundation/' as the CC put it, but a desperate 
measure the CC had no alternative but to take. The small 
co-operatives bore the brunt of most of the denunciation. 
These co-operatives, the CC said, were not organized to 
take full advantage of land and other production re- 
sources, nor could they engage sufficient manpower, ma- 
terial, and financial resources in industrial and trans- 
portation work to develop a varigated economy and 
advanced scientific technique. The co-operatives did not 
increase mass awareness of communism and did not liber- 
ate the labor power of women. In short, all the aims 
which the CC hoped to achieve by the establishment of 
communes could not, they said, be achieved through co- 
ops. 

One of their most important aims was to be ready for 
war. In case of war, the CC knew that they could not 
count on any strong support from industry. For in spite 
of the "great leap forward/' industry in China was still at 
a very early stage of development. In case of war, then, 
agricultural China must be the CC's source of strength 
and support. There was no better way to consolidate 
control of the material wealth and manpower of the coun- 
try than to establish communes. If peasants could be 
forced to join them, the CC could put down any tendency 
to revolt through the "militarization of production" and 
mobilize, if necessary, to safeguard their own political 
power. 

By 1958, the whole nation was caught up in a "Study 
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Mao Tse-tung's Military Thought" Movement, and all 
men of suitable age were recruited and drilled like sol- 
diers and organized like a regular army. Communist China 
was ready to throw one hundred million soldiers into bat- 
tle if necessary. 



3. "AH for the People" 

In an article called "The People's Commune Movement in 
Hopei" * Lin Tieh, First Secretary of Hopei Provincial 
Committee of the CCP, said: 

"At present, the ownership of the people's commune is 
in the main a collective one, but certain element of own- 
ership by the whole people already exist. In certain 
counties, the reserve funds of various communes are be- 
ing drawn and used in appropriate proportion to develop 
large-scale capital construction in industry, communica- 
tion, water conservancy, and forestry. Similar measures 
might be applied in the future to areas exceeding the 
scope of a county. In nature, these measures are nearer 
to the concept of ownership by the whole people than to 
collective ownership." 

The way to ownership by the whole people has been 
opened. Nothing could be more convenient or better 
serve the purposes of the CC than for the communes to 
become channels through which the people can take di- 
rect orders from the Party. Without communes, the CC 
had to go through certain inconveniences, such as finding 
"volunteers" when they wanted their orders carried out. 
By depriving the people of all but their ability to work, 
they need only be mobilized to carry out Party orders. 
Any question of private or collective ownership which 
still remained had solved itself in the meantime. 

* Hongchi, No. 9 (October 1, 1958). 
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(a) Small Wages for Excessive Labor 

With this mammoth labor force in command, which is put 
to work at the "production front" so unremittingly, how 
do the CC appropriate the income derived from their 
labor? 

In an article in the Peoples Daily on the five measures 
taken in Honan province for consolidating the People's 
Communes, it was stated: "This autumn, in distributing 
their income, communes must carry out the principle of 
"country before commune, commune before member/ First 
consideration must be given to the payment of agricultural 
tax and fulfillment of the quota for grain, tobacco, cotton, 
oil, and other agricultural by-products, fixed in accord- 
ance to the Government fixed-purchase policy. Generally 
speaking, 70 per cent of income realized from a commune 
should go to taxes, expenses and reserve funds to be used 
for stockpiling and expanding production. The remainder 
should be appropriated for food and other necessities of 
members under the supply system. In the relationship be- 
tween the commune and its members, the principle of 'To 
each according to his ability, reward according to labor* 
must be followed scrupulously in order to develop speedily 
the conditions leading to the realization of communism. 
Communes should all adopt and expand the 'supply of 
food' or 'supply of meals' system. It is only after the re- 
quirements of these systems have been satisfied that the 
remaining sum may be distributed in accordance with the 
principle of 'reward according to labor* to members/' 

In other words, members of communes receive as com- 
pensation for their labor less than one third of the in- 
come, and most of this comes in the form of food. 

The CC have not yet arrived at a uniform method of 
compensating labor. In the Kiangsi Daily, September 10, 
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1958, in an article called "How to Run a People's Com- 
mune: The Experience Gained in an Experimental Peo- 
ple's Commune by the Land Reform Committee of Chiu 
Kiang County Branch, CCP/' it was stated: "There are 
five ways in which income may be distributed to mem- 
bers: (1) The existing pay according to the amount of 
work system, whereby the People's Communes advance 
to their members money and foodstuff twice yearly, the 
total amount of a member's wages to be decided at the 
end of each year. (2) Fixed wages. (3) The supply 
system, members to be supplied with daily necessities and 
some pocket money. (4) A basic wage with awards ac- 
cording to merit. (5) Members are graded and receive 
daily necessities and fixed monthly pocket money. For 
members of all grades wages are to be decided at the end 
of each productive year, according to the income of the 
commune. During the conference it was decided that 
Method No. 1 is inconvenient for centralized distribution 
of income to members engaged in different kinds of work. 
It may be used only when the masses agree to it. Methods 
No. 2 and 3 require huge material resources. They should 
not be adopted under the present conditions. It was de- 
cided that Method No. 4 worked best to the advantage of 
increasing production and developing increased-produc- 
tion-mindedness in members. However, in the first year 
of a commune, before appropriation of funds has been 
clarified, Method No. 5 may be adopted to ensure effec- 
tive control of distribution of income/* 

Method No. 4 fixed wages with awards according to 
merit means that expenses for food and other necessities 
supplied to the member come out of basic wages. What it 
amounts to is that the member receives not much more 
than pocket money in cash. Awards for merit are seldom 
given. 
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According to Chao Kuang, Party Secretary of the fairly 
successful Honan Suiping County Commune, "From the 
commune's total yearly income of 9,200,000 yuan, 18.6 
per cent was deducted for taxes, 54.5 per cent went into 
reserve funds, and the remaining 26.9 per cent was used 
for distribution to commune members as their income* An 
average yearly income of 57,60 yuan (from which cost of 
the member's meals was deducted) was received by each 
member, or more than 4 yuan a month for his labors, 
which is 60 per cent more than members received last 
year" * 

This means that the member toils the year round in ex- 
change for his food and little else, and of course gives 
the lie to the Communist tale that the meals are free at 
the communes. Compare this with the laborer in my vil- 
lage about forty years ago. Besides housing and food, his 
employer gave him wages in kind which amounted to 
three or four shih (four or five hundred catties) a year. In 
terms of cash, this meant fifty to sixty yuan, enough to 
meet the expenses of his family. 

According to Chao Kuang,f '"Members of the Com- 
mune were divided into eight grades in keeping with the 
results of various investigations and experiments. Based 
on the records of the difference in past average-month 
credits earned by members, it was found that, of the total 
labor force, 

10% were first-grade (lowest grade) members 
15% were second-grade members 
20% were third-grade members 
20-25& were fourth-grade members 

* Chao Kuang, "The System of Supplying Foodstuff Plus Basic Wages/* 

Peoples Daily 9 September 20, 1958. 

\lbid. 
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15-20% were sixth-grade members 

2% were seventh-grade and eighth-grade members 



the basis of this, the members of each production 
brigade were rated. The grades were scrutinized by mem- 
bers' respective production contingents and finally ap- 
proved and announced by the management committee of 
the commune. The result showed that, of the total labor 
force of the commune, 

7% became first-grade members 
14.7% became second-grade members 
21% became third-grade members 
25% became fourth-grade members 
18.2% became fifth-grade members 
11.8% became sixth-grade members 
1.1% became seventh-grade members 
0.2% became eighth-grade members 

"In order to avoid too wide a wage differentiation be- 
tween the first- and eighth-grade laborers, wages were 
based on actual number of credit points accrued from ac- 
tual performance of labor. In terms of points, 

average first-grade member earned 4.2 points 

" second- " " 6< 5. 

third- " * " 6.5 " 

fourth- " * * 7.5 * 

fifth- * " " 9. 

sixth- " " 10. * 

" seventh-" " " 12. " 

eighth- * * " 15. 

"According to this credit point system, the wages of a 
first-grade member was about 2 yuan a month and of an 
eighth-grade member was 7.60 yuan. If wages were paid 
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according to grades, the first-grade member could earn 
3.60 yuan and the eighth-grade member 13.70 yuan." 

The average wages o the average (fifth-grade) mem- 
ber, works out at from 5 yuan to a possible 8.10 yuan. 
He will need 5 yuan a month for food. If he could earn 
the maximum 8,10 yuan a month, after paying for his 
food, he would have 3 yuan left. These 3 yuan are sel- 
dom given to him in cash, but more often credited to him 
on paper only. I know of fanners who do not have the 
equivalent of ten cents in cash from year to year. 

It is not stated in official documents how much from the 
wages appropriation is set aside for awards for extra 
merit One report puts the figure at 20 per cent. But it is 
hard to think of what the member can do to win extra 
merit after laboring fifteen or sixteen hours a day* 



The Collectivization of Daily Life 

The aim of the CCP in making people live collectivized 
lives is to enslave them. Only by breaking up the home 
and family life which have always been the foundation 
of Chinese society estranging husband and wife, and 
breaking the filial ties between parents and children, can 
the people be completely dominated by the will of the 
Party. What Mao Tse-tung has inflicted on the Chinese 
people is cruelty unprecedented in Chinese history. 

The most important features of collectivization of daily 
life are eating in public mess halls, living where one is as- 
signed, and letting the commune take care of the young 
and old. Although the theory of collectivization of daily 
life may appeal to some, as it is practiced in People's 
Communes, it falls far short of the idealistic concept. 

There are three ways of living collectively in the Peo- 
ple's Communes, known as the Ta Pao (accepting the 
Free Ten), the Chung Pao (accepting the "Free Seven") 
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and the Hsiao Pao (accepting only the basic supplies 
from the commune ) . 

Accepting the Free Ten means that the commune mem- 
ber receives only a little pocket money as part of his 
wages while everything else he needs is supplied to him 
by the commune and paid for out of the rest of his wages. 
The "Free Seven** member receives a slightly larger part 
of his wages in money, but of the possible "Free Ten," he 
does not enjoy free heating, free haircuts or free enter- 
tainment. The member who accepts only the basic supplies 
from the commune gets the rest of his compensation for 
labor in wages. The majority of commune members go un- 
der the "Free Ten" and "Free Seven ' categories. 

The Free Ten consist of the following: 

FKEE FOOD 

According to my knowledge of the peasant conditions 
and latest reports from many sources, food is given to the 
member by the issuance of meal tickets. Each ticket is 
good for from four to eight ounces of cooked rice. What 
die communes serve as "rice/* however, is a mixture of 
rice, potatoes, black beans, and any number of odds and 
ends, which are cooked in immense pots. It is more like 
pig feed than human food. The mess halls also have 
side dishes which are sold to members. 

Mess halls are usually set up in tumble-down houses, 
warehouses, courtyards, or in the fields or mountains, 
wherever members are working. In mining areas, they 
may be set up in the mines. Members eat sitting, standing 
up, squatting, or walking. They may eat in the open air 
under the scorching sun or in freezing weather. Ten years 
ago, if meals of this kind had been offered to any laborer, 
he would have quit his job at once. Today, when the 
mess-hall bell or gong sounds, men and women, young 
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and old alike, flock to their mess halls to consume this 
food. All personal bowls, plates, saucepans, tables and 
chairs have been relinquished to the mess hall. For two 
such meals a day, the people of the communes toil for 
fifteen or sixteen hours. 

FREE CLOTHING 

In the Chi-li-ying People's Commune in Hsin-hsiang 
county., members are issued tickets to buy four yuan' 
worth of cloth a year (about three yards). This must be 
supplemented with pieces cut from old clothing if a suit 
consisting of jacket and trousers is to be made. Such a 
suit must serve the year round and in aU kinds of 
weather. If it is padded in winter, in spring and autumn 
the padding is removed, and in summer the lining is re- 
moved as well. After the suit has given its wear to an 
adult, it is shortened to fit a child; and when it finally falls 
apart, it is cut up and used to patch other clothing. 

FBEE HOUSING 

Although houses still belong to their original owners in 
name, the commune has the right to assign anyone to live 
in them. After the Land Reform, most houses were being 
lived in by several families and owners, whether original 
or new, at best occupied two rooms in their own houses. 
Privacy is nonexistent. 

Members must live where they are assigned. For the 
sake of production, they may be moved from place to 
place to be near their work. In the coastal areas of 
Kwangtung, originally sturdy houses were torn down, 
and the material used to build shacks in the fields and 
mountains for commune members. This was done, the 
CC claimed, to facilitate production. If families do not 
eat together, they do not necessarily sleep under the same 
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roof either. In some communes, young children may not 
return from nurseries and kindergartens to sleep with 
their mothers at night. The work schedules of men and 
women, young and old, are all different, too. In accord- 
ance with how the purposes of production may be best 
served, husbands and wives are separated, mobilized, and 
transferred without any consideration for human feelings. 
If a man or woman does not show a positive attitude in 
his or her work, preventing him or her from going home 
to sleep may be a form of punishment. 

FREE CHILD CAKE AND EDUCATION 

In communes, all infants under three go to nurseries 
which are usually set up in large houses. They are looked 
after by women who are either too old or too feeble to 
labor. The children are given either rice paste or milk 
made from soya beans. Care is very negligible, and in- 
fants may be sick, wet, and bawling and yet attract very 
little attention. 

Children between the ages of three and seven go to 
kindergartens, usually located in courtyards with a few 
rooms. These children are also looked after by old 
women, who do little more than keep an eye on them. 

The CC propagandists say they plan to establish pri- 
mary, secondary and technical schools; colleges, political 
schools and schools for adults in every commune. The 
commune is responsible for the expenses of the students 
and commune members who attend classes. 

From my knowledge of the conditions in the Northeast, 
the CC has still a long way to go to carry out their plans. 
In most places, there was only one primary school for 
every two or three villages. Schools for adults existed in 
name only. Due to lack of funds to pay teachers, and 
physical exhaustion on the part of commune members, 
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very little interest could be developed in the matter of 
establishing schools. 

The establishment of colleges, technical schools and 
political schools in communes is completely out of the 
question for the immediate future, due to lack of teachers, 
funds, and teaching material. Up to two years ago, there 
were still more than ten million children who were not 
receiving elementary education for want of enough 
schools and teachers. This situation can "not have been 
overcome in two years. 

FKEE WEDDINGS 

The experimental regulations of the Hsin-hsiang County 
Chi-li-ying Commune for social welfare provide that: 

"Leading cadres of the commune, or of a production 
contingent, are responsible for the holding of a ceremony 
and the organisation of an evening party when commune 
members marry. The bride and bridegroom may receive 
better food for one day at the mess hall, and the bride 
will receive ten dollars subsidy." 

FBEE FTJNEKALS 

The dead do not have coffins. Bodies are wrapped up in 
straw mats and buried in the fields (the "naked-body- 
deep-in-earth burial") in order to enrich the soil. The 
land above that in which the dead are buried is farmed 
like other land. In Shantung province, there are chemical 
pools into which corpses are thrown at the direction of 
local authorities. The bodies are allowed to decompose 
in the pools, which lead to specially prepared vats. These 
water-filled vats are covered with straw, and after three 
days, maggots are produced in them and used to feed 
chickens and ducks. This is called the "naked-body- 
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dumped-in-pool burial." No ceremonies are held for the 
dead. 

FREE ENTERTAINMENT 

Members may attend free of charge plays given by other 
commune members. Not many communes have facilities 
for showing films and mobile movie units are scarce. 

FREE HEATING 

This is completely nonexistent. Even the cadres in Peking 
do not have heating in winter for their houses. 

FREE MEDICAL CARE 

The regulations for one of the communes say, "The com- 
mune will build more general and maternity hospitals. 
Each production contingent will have a clinic which mem- 
bers may attend free of charge. If the nature of illness 
necessitates the removal of a patient to an outside hospi- 
tal, permission may be given by the commune. Except 
when the patient's income is relatively large (in which 
case he will share the expenses incurred), the commune 
will be responsible for his expenses. Tonics must be paid 
for by the patient/* 

There are two hundred thousand hsiang, or basic admin- 
istrative units in China. Allowing for one doctor for each 
hsiang, there should be two hundred thousand doctors. At 
present there are probably less than twenty thousand. It is 
unimaginable that there are enough doctors to staff the 
clinics of the hundreds of thousands of production con- 
tingents which exist. 

FREE CHILDBIRTH CARE 

A pregnant woman may stop working about forty days 
before parturition. Babies may be delivered by midwives 
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or in maternity hospitals. Some communes present a new 
mother with a catty of brown sugar, and for the first 
month after childbirth, the new mother may consume 
about a dozen eggs. 

FREE HAIRCUTS 

This I believe the CC are able to carry out, 

Through the Free Ten, then, the CCP extract from 
commune members every last ounce of energy and every 
last drop of blood. For fear that low-ranking cadres may 
take the meaning of some well-sounding regulations at 
face value and really try to carry them out, the CC ac- 
tually issued a restraining order which says, "Benefits for 
commune members should be instituted with restraint, 
and based on the needs of members and the ability of 
the commune, in order to prevent overambitious plans/* 
Under the category of benefits come the kindergartens, 
nurseries, old people's homes and hospitals. 

The CC have revived the slave system in China, and 
the people have tried to rebel in many ways: by killing 
farm animals, destroying fields of grain sprouts, wrecking 
communes, killing cadres and other kinds of open hostil- 
ity. There has been rebellion in every county in every 
province of the country. This the Communists admit, and 
often refer to in their documents. 

By establishing communes to pull themselves out of the 
crisis they were in, the CCP may, indeed, have brought 
themselves closer to disaster than ever. On the basis of 
the People's Communes, the success or failure of the Com- 
munist regime must be decided. 



11 



The Democratic Pose of the Chinese 
Communists 



Although, the Chinese Communist regime is a dictator- 
ship, the CC call it a "People's Democratic Dictatorship" 
and their propagandists speak of upholding freedom and 
democracy. Why do they bother to strike the democratic 
pose? To answer this question, we must remember that 
the ultimate aim of the Communists is conquest of the 
world, and to achieve this they will use any expedient the 
prevailing situation demands, or, as they put it them- 
selves, "Based on materialistic dialectics, adopt various 
methods to deal with concrete problems." This has been 
demonstrated in many ways. In a democratic country 
where Communist influence is not yet great, and where 
the time for a revolution has not arrived, the Communist 
method is to take advantage of the constitutional rights in 
that country, and attack its government, express dema- 
gogic opinions, hold demonstrations and even engage in 
espionage in the name of democratic and human rights, 
even while being protected by the Constitution of the 
country. This is what they call "legitimate struggle/' and 
is most clearly manifest in England and America. Unfor- 
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Innately, in democratic countries, the people are not al- 
ways aware of what is going on, and governments, want- 
ing to do something about it, are hampered by their 
constitutions. 

In underdeveloped countries, where democratic rights 
are being fought for by the people, the Communist policy 
is to sympathize with them and win their support by lead- 
ing their cause. When they have won that support, they 
have also won the ground on which to assert their ideol- 
ogies and plans when the time arrives. The events of the 
last thirty years in China are an example of this. 

In countries where the Communists are already in con- 
trol, use of the words "democracy" and "freedom" is help- 
ful in consolidating the elements which have not given 
them full support. The democratic pose may win the 
sympathy of sections of foreign countries who may in- 
fluence their respective Government's foreign policy re- 
garding the Communists. 

In China, the CC are continuing to pay lip service to 
the causes of freedom and democracy, because, having 
sung their praises loudly before coming to power, it 
would be embarrassing to stop suddenly. But they are 
gradually giving a different interpretation to the mean- 
ing of democracy for the people to absorb unawares, 
and mistake for real democracy. 

Although the Communists use different methods in dif- 
ferent types of country, they are always guided in their 
actions by one common principle: There are few in the 
world who can think clearly, and many who are muddle- 
headed; there are few who understand communism truly, 
and many who don't know what it is. Accordingly, in 
every country the fields where the seeds of communism 
may be sown are plentiful, and many people wake up too 
late when the Communists are already gathering the har- 
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vest of their work. But principally, it is difficult for a 
person who has not directly lived under a Communist 
regime to understand the Communists completely and 
thoroughly. It is easy to fall under their influence, and 
well-nigh impossible to free oneself from it, as the millions 
of people behind the iron and bamboo curtains have 
found out, and still other millions will find out. 

It is important if the free world is to stop Communisf 
subversive activities everywhere not only for us to de- 
velop fully the meaning of the people's xight to democ- 
racy and freedom, but also for us to tear away the masks 
of one form or another of democracy and freedom behind 
which communism may be lurking. When the facts are 
known, the people know what they want. But the un- 
knowing public is the fertile ground upon which com- 
munism is bred. By narrowing the size of the unknowing 
public, we shall be narrowing the area in which commu- 
nism has a chance to grow. 

I have been a believer in socialism for many years, and 
I have worked for democracy and freedom for more 
than twenty years. Before I joined the Communist regime 
in Peking, I was opposed to the Marxist theory of revolu- 
tion. I had also criticized the Chinese Communists. But 
in retrospect, I realize that I was not entirely unsympa- 
thetic toward communism. I thought that although the 
CC took the extreme point of view, they could be helpful 
to a certain extent in bringing about democratic freedom 
in China. Therefore, I never criticized them severely in 
any of my published works, and this indicates a certain 
failure on my part to distinguish facts from propaganda. 
I was taken in for a spell by the Communists masquerading 
as champions of democracy. 

After eight years behind the bamboo curtain, however, 
working with and for the CC regime, seeing and living 
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their political way of life, I have come to a full and sud- 
den awakening. I know now that to the Communists, 
"democracy" and "freedom" are merely words for de- 
ceiving the people. I feel that it is my duty, based on my 
personal experiences, to reveal the tactics the Commu- 
nists use to win the support of the unknowing or of the 
innocent youth, so that neither need be deceived by 
them. 



1. The Meaning of Communist "Democracy" 

The principle of the People's Democracy is based on the 
idea of democratic centralism, which the Communists like 
to say is the only really democratic system in the world. 
Theoretically, "democratic centralism" means that the de- 
cisions and policies made by the Government are based 
on the wishes of the people, the process of centraliza- 
tion being this: The people are encouraged to express 
their opinions. These are collected and digested by the 
central organization, who make decisions based on the 
people's wishes and hand down directives which repre- 
sent the will of the people, to be carried out by the peo- 
ple. This sounds reasonable. The fact is, however, the 
policies and decisions made by the Communist leaders, 
which are always expressed as the demands of the "peo- 
ple" or "masses," represent only the wishes of the leaders. 

"Democratic centralism" applies to the CCP organiza- 
tion as well as to the Government organization. Decisions 
which have been made by the dictator and the few men 
who surround him are handed down for discussion by 
varying ranks and organizations within the Party, and 
then returned to the top without a word having been 
changed. Or, leaders will suggest topics for discussion to 
lower-ranking members, while having already made their 
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resolutions. The results of the discussions are always made 
to fit the resolutions. Those whose opinions do not fit are 
criticized for being Rightist or Leftist, contrary to Marx- 
ism-Leninism or "inaccurate/* But CCP members are 
trained to obey rules and orders. They know that to be- 
come an anti-Marxist or to veer toward bourgeoisie 
thought or to become a counterrevolutionary is to en- 
danger one's political future and even one's life. Conse- 
quently, only the demented would seriously think of an- 
alyzing independently any problem under discussion, or 
venture to voice any opinion contrary to that of Party 
leaders. 

This kind of "democratic discussion" applies to all the 
meetings which the CCP holds. Democratic centralism, 
then, is reduced in effect to merely "centralism," which 
is another name for dictatorship. When this became too 
obvious and embarrassing, the CC, who are never short of 
deceptive devices, explained that "democratic consulta- 
tions" are held between Party leaders before any problem 
is "democratically" solved in a meeting. In fact, Mao Tse- 
tung and Chou En-lai often boast that "our 'democratic 
consultations' are the newest, the best, and the most re- 
alistic way to carry out democracy. Through democratic 
consultations, democratic centralism will evolve into a 
perfect democratic system." 

Again, this "democratic consultation" the exchange of 
views before a meeting so that an agreement can more 
easily be reached during a meeting -does not sound un- 
reasonable. Actually, of course, where national issues are 
concerned, the decisions are made only by the leaders, al- 
though the formalities of a "consultation" between a 
few Party representatives and the representatives of the 
minor parties, groups, and popular organizations are gone 
through. What happens is that these people are practically 
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told what the decisions are, and respond by agreeing. 
Then at official meetings, the decisions are said to have 
been "unanimously approved," and are called "dem- 
ocratic decisions." Few people ever mistake the meet- 
ings for an opportunity to voice earnest opinions. If oc- 
casionally someone does, he is attacked on the spot as a 
"counterrevolutionary/' plotting espionage, etc. and suffers 
serious consequences. 

"Democratic consultations," applied to elections, make 
them a farce. In all the elections held in Red China, in- 
cluding the election of delegates to the National People's 
Congress, of members to the Central People's Govern- 
ment Council, etc., candidates are decided by the Com- 
munists. When the minor parties are involved, the CC 
hypocritically ask them to nominate candidates for their 
allotted seats. The minor parties have to submit their 
lists of candidates to the UFWD for approval, so that in 
fact, the final candidates are also decided on by the 
Communists. 

I have held various positions in the Peking Govern- 
ment: in 1949, I was a delegate to the Chinese People's 
Political Consultative Conference; later I was a member 
of the Committee on Political and Legal Affairs of the 
Government Administrative Council. During that period, 
I had an office in the Ministry of Interior and spent two 
years there studying the reports of the Government on 
all levels, relative to the work being carried out in estab- 
lishing the political machine in Red China. From this and 
from my personal experience and observations, I must 
draw the conclusion that there is no democracy, in its 
real meaning, in Red China. 

First of all, we must understand that in a Communist- 
controlled country, the Party and not the Government 
makes the decisions; the Government is merely a tool 
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wliicli carries out the resolutions and directives of the 
Party, and has no power to make decisions of its own. In 
China, Party supervision of Government is carried out 
down to the last county and village. The network of the 
Party is organized so that direct supervision over every 
local government can be carried out 

The election of officers to all Party organizations, and 
of administrative personnel to all branches of Govern- 
ment, high and low, is always decided beforehand by the 
Party. But because the appearance of democracy must be 
given, the procedure of elections is followed. In the elec- 
tion of the more than one thousand delegates to the Na- 
tional People's Congress, about half of the candidates are 
chosen by the Central Committee of the CCP from the 
officials and personnel of CCP headquarters, the Central 
People's Government and other organizations in Peking; 
the remainder are chosen by provincial party committees 
and submitted for approval to the Central Committee of 
the CCP. The candidates are then "elected" in the prov- 
inces as delegates. The same procedure is followed in 
electing delegates to the People's Congress on all levels. 
The number of candidates always equals the number of 
delegates to be elected, so that voting is only a question 
of whether or not to put a circle around the names of the 
candidates. But as the majority of the electors put circles 
around every name on the ballot, the candidates are al- 
ways elected by a great majority, if not unanimously. 
Nominees of the CCP for administrative posts at all levels 
in the Government are always unanimously approved by 
the People's Congresses at corresponding levels. 

The question might be asked: Why don't the Commu- 
nists simply appoint the delegates instead of going to so 
much trouble "electing" them? The answer is that by go- 
ing through the formalities of elections, the delegates can 
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pass for "representatives of the people," and any measure 
adopted by them can be called "the will of the people." 
This is a concession, albeit a nominal one, to the people's 
desire for democracy. It is also an expression of the Com- 
munists' desire to put a gloss of legitimacy over their ad- 
ministration. The careful preparations they make for the 
elections ensure that everyone elected is someone who sup- 
ports unreservedly the policies and directives of the CCP. 
In "democratic centralism/' the cadres, and not the 
Communist leaders, take the blame for anything which 
goes wrong. Cadres are constantly being told to "lead in 
the work of cultivating and developing democracy, in or- 
der to prevent it from getting out of hand." The cadres 
have to echo the policies of their superiors or be guilty of 
"commandism," but if the cadres do not stop the people 
from speaking up in meetings, they are accused of har- 
boring "liberalism/* "anarchism/' etc. 

2. The Meaning of Communist "Freedom" 

The CCP made much capital of standing for democracy 
and freedom before and immediately after they came to 
power. They won the sympathy of many intellectuals who 
were frustrated with society as it was and who hoped to 
find, through joining the CCP, a measure of fulfillment of 
their idealistic concepts of freedom and democracy. Party 
discipline of members before the Communists came to 
power was severe; after they came to power, Party control 
of its members and the people became absolute and dic- 
tatorial, and in this the Party itself became a complete 
contradiction of what it supposedly stood for. Are the 
Communist Party members for or against personal liberty 
and democracy? I cannot speak for individuals, but so far 
as the Party as a whole is concerned, facts prove that they 
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are opposed to the freedoms which they outlined in the 
Constitution of the Chinese People's Republic. 

Let us compare the Articles guaranteeing the people's 
freedom with the facts: 

ABTICLE 87: 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China have 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of association, and freedom 
of demonstration. By providing the necessary ma- 
terial facilities, the state guarantees to citizens en- 
joyment of these freedoms. 

The facts: 

Freedom of speech at meetings is limited to the 
expression of opinions which reflect the Party line and 
echo the opinions of editorials in the Peoples Daily. At 
all meetings, those who deviate from these opinions are 
accused on the spot as being "reactionary/* "Rightist'* or 
"counterrevolutionary." Punitive measures may be taken 
either on the spot or afterwards. The accused become tar- 
gets for struggle meetings in movements launched by the 
CC and lose any chance for promotion in their place of 
work. At all times, people must speak with great caution. 
Even a few words muttered in a moment of annoyance 
may land a person in jail. 

There is freedom of the press if one is willing to risk the 
consequences of writing something which arouses the ire 
of the CCP. The consequences include arrest and impris- 
onment, being attacked by the "masses" under the direc- 
tion of the Party and loss of one's job. 

In order to create an impression of diversity, leaders of 
different parties and groups, or representatives of differ- 
ent sections of society are often "invited** by the UFWD 
to contribute to publications. The purpose of the "assign- 
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ments" is always either to support a certain Communist 
policy or attack anyone the Party wants to have attacked. 
The articles are censored before they are published, un- 
less they are written by "reliable" writers who can be 
trusted always to know exactly what is wanted. It is 
small wonder that the views expressed in publications are 
always "'uniform/' a phenomenon of which the CC are 
proud. Their explanation for it is: "Our newspapers and 
magazines are full of writing by people from all sections 
of fife, which proves that there is freedom of the press; 
that their opinions about our country are always in ac- 
cord is proof of the excellence of our socialism and highly 
developed democracy." 

The only kinds of assembly, association, and demon- 
stration allowed are those organized by the Party; all are 
"for the revolution.'* All that are organized by the people 
are "counterrevolutionary" and therefore suppressed. Even 
the association of old friends is frowned upon as "sus- 
picious of espionage activity" or "cliquism." In 1957, 
when the Hankow students demonstrated without author- 
ity, several of the students marching in the front lines of 
the demonstration were shot, and thousands were ar- 
rested. 

The people, however, are encouraged and even forced 
to join in official demonstrations which serve Party pur- 
poses. On these occasions, such as the demonstrations 
held during the "Resist-Ainerica Aid-Korea" Movement, 
those in support of Egypt during the Suez crisis, or in 
celebration of the "successful completion of the Socialist 
transformation" in industry and commerce, the Party will 
not only provide the necessary flags, flowers and other 
paraphernalia, but will also fetch crowds of demonstrators 
by train or by car from suburban schools. 
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ARTICLE 88: 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China have 
freedom of religious belief. 

The facts: 

The Communists have not openly said that tihey 
want to abolish religion in China, although every religion 
from Taoism to Christianity has been ridiculed by the 
Party and activists. All activities associated with Tao- 
ism have been suppressed. Buddhist monks have been 
turned out of temples and forced to return to society and 
join in production work. Foreign Catholic priests have al- 
most all been arrested and tortured, while Chinese Catho- 
lic priests and Catholic laymen were either sentenced to 
death or to "reform through labor/' Other Christian min- 
isters and their followers have suffered the same fate. 

Since the Communists do not come right out and say 
that they forbid religion, these arrests were made under 
the pretext that the priests, ministers and monks were 
"counterrevolutionaries." In effect, under this pretext, re- 
ligious organizations have all been destroyed. 

For propaganda purposes, however, the CC set up new 
"reformed" Buddhist Associations and Christian Associa- 
tions, etc,, which are false fronts for Party activities. 

In 1958, during the "Anti-Rightists" Movement, Catho- 
lic organizations in China were heavily attacked and 
members were made to declare their independence of 
the Vatican. Those who protested were arrested. 

ARTICLE 89: 

Freedom of the person or citizens of the People's 
Republic of China is inviolable. No citizen may be 
arrested except by decision of a people's court or 
with the sanction of a people's procuratorate. 
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The facts; 

Discounting the arrests and massacres which 
took place before the Constitution was proclaimed in 
1954, the countless arrests made without warrants since 
that time more than demonstrate that the CC have no re- 
spect for this article. During the many movements which 
came after the Constitution was proclaimed, Party and 
Government organizations, popular institutions and indus- 
trial units could set up their own courts and flagrantly 
sentence those they considered guilty to imprisonment in 
their own compounds. 

The arrest of Kao Kang, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese 
People's Republic, without warrant, his imprisonment 
without trial and the subsequent announcement of his 
suicide are examples of the respect the CC have for this 
Article. 

ARTICLE 90: 

The homes of the citizens of the People's Republic 
of China are inviolable, and privacy of correspond- 
ence is protected by law. 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China have 
freedom of residence and freedom to change their 
residence. 

The facts: 

The police may enter the homes of the people at 
any time without offering any excuse. The members of 
Street Committees who spy for the CCP may also come 
and go and ask any questions they like of households. 
No one dares to refuse them entrance or fail to answer 
their questions. Those who do not tell them all they want 
to know are suspected of being "counterrevolutionaries." 
In the country, where there are no longer any front doors 
in the houses, Communist stooges come and go even more 
freely, and not a shred of privacy exists. 
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"The privacy of correspondence is protected by law" 
only so far as the correspondence of high officials and 
Party members is concerned, The people's letters to capi- 
talist countries or other countries opposed to communism 
are censored by the police and customs inspectors. In- 
ternal letters are censored secretly either by special 
agents in the post office, or by agents of the Public Se- 
curity Office. The agents of Public Security Stations re- 
ceive information about "suspicious" families from mem- 
bers of the Street Committee and request the post office 
to pass on for censorship all letters sent by such families. 
In this way, the police and the state know all the secrets 
there are in a family, and the information may be used to 
force a "confession" from them when the occasion arises. 

People may not move from one place of domicile to an- 
other without seeking permission. On the other hand, the 
police and Street Committee may "persuade" people to 
move from the city to the country in aid of production, or 
to outlying provinces to populate undeveloped areas. In 
Peking and Tientsin, for instance, pedicab drivers were 
made to move to the country, and a vast number of the 
poor were sent off to the provinces of Kansu and Sinkiang 
to "open up wastelands" in those regions. 

The people may not move from one city to another 
without giving adequate reason (because of work or in 
order to support a family). In most cases, permission is 
given only for temporary change of residence. 

Farmers are not permitted to move into cities to live, 
and for a time, were not even permitted to set foot in 
cities. In 1957, an order was issued which declared, "In 
the event of natural calamities, people may not leave the 
stricken areas." The only people who may move from the 
country to the city are those who have connections with 
high authorities in the city. 
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Since there is a shortage of workers* dormitories in 
cities, workers' families do not live with workers. Espe- 
cially, country-dwelling families of city workers may not 
join them in the city. 

In his "Report on the Draft Constitution of the People's 
Republic of China/' Liu Shao-chi said, "Some commenta- 
tors in foreign countries are surprised when they see us 
trying to safeguard the democratic freedoms and rights 
of the people, suppressing counterrevolutionary and 
treacherous activities, and punishing the traitors and 
counterrevolutionaries at the same time. Of course, if they 
expect us to guarantee in the Constitution that traitors 
and counterrevolutionaries may carry on their activities, 
they would be disappointed. Our constitution and laws 
will never tolerate the foreign imperialists and their lack- 
eys who mean to enslave us. Unless we take away the 
liberty of ihese traitors and counterrevolutionaries, how 
can the people have real freedom?'* 

Unfortunately, the term "counterrevolutionary" can ap- 
ply to anyone, and by appearing to be removing only 
"counterrevolutionaries" the Communists may seem never 
to be interfering with the freedom of the people whatever 
they do, while in fact they are denying them liberty. 

3. The Liang Su-ming Incident 

Here I want to use the Liang Su-ming incident to show 
that in the highest echelons of Government, there is just 
as little democratic freedom as among the common peo- 
ple. The incident also reveals a side of Mao Tse-tung's 
character which ordinary people do not see. 

Liang Su-ming is a well-known scholar of certain stand- 
ing in the field of Chinese philosophy, whose strength of 
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character and modesty were held in high regard by all 
who knew him. He was straightforward and would say 
what was in his mind when others tended to hem and 
haw. He had been active as a "progressive" in politics 
since the Revolution of 1911. Before the Sino-Japanese 
war, his theory for rural self-government was put into ex- 
perimentation in Chou-Ping, Shantung province. In this, 
he had the help of Han Fu-chu, then governor in that 
province. During the war, Liang was a member of the 
Peopled Political Council and a teacher at the Mien-jen 
Middle School in Peipei. He visited Yenan several times 
and had occasion to discuss with Mao Tse-tung the prob- 
lems of Chinese politics rather thoroughly. Once Liang 
was invited to express his views on Chinese politics in a 
lecture to five thousand Communist cadres in Yenan. In 
1941, he became one of the founders of the Alliance of 
Chinese Democratic Political Parties and subsequently 
went to Hong Kong to edit the party organ, the Kuang 
Ming Daily. He was consecutively member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Secretary-General of the CDL. 

In 1945, at the Political Consultative Conference held 
in Chungking, Liang, speaking for his Party, impressed 
the meeting by his speech on democracy and freedom. 
After the Conference, and as the civil war progressed in 
intensity, most of the minor-political-party headquarters 
were concentrated around the Shanghai-Nanking area, 
and Liang, as well as the leaders of other minority par- 
ties, worked very hard for a peaceful settlement of the 
civil war. It was then that Liang, by drafting a plan for 
the cessation, of fighting, incurred the ire of the Commu- 
nists. Chou En-lai said to him angrily, with tears stream- 
ing down his face, "I thought you were a gentleman. You 
are really only a charlatan!" 

Liang told me afterwards, "I am only a student of poll- 
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tics. I never thought that the Communists cared only 
about their selfish interests/* 

In 1947, the Headquarters of the CDL was forced by 
the Nationalist Government to disband, and most of its 
leaders went to Hong Kong and reorganized the Party. 
Some of the pro-Communist members thought that Li- 
ang's continued membership in the Party could not bene- 
fit it, and asked him to withdraw. 

Then came the occupation of China by the CC. Liang 
was in Chungking. He was invited many times to partici- 
pate in the People's Political Consultative Conference in 
Peking, and accepted only after he saw that he could not 
get out of it f Because he was an expert on agricultural 
problems, he was especially asked to visit rural areas in 
many provinces, and also visited the industrial construc- 
tions in the northeastern region. 

The incident which occurred between him and Mao 
Tse-tung took place one afternoon in summer of 1953 
during an enlarged meeting of the National Committee of 
the People's Political Consultative Conference at Huai-jen 
Hall. There were about a thousand people at the meeting, 
all high-ranking officials and important members of dif- 
ferent parties. The topic under discussion was "The Gen- 
eral Line for the Transition Period," and on the platform 
were Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai, Li Wei- 
han and a few leaders of the democratic parties and 
groups. Liang, who spoke after a few others, expressed his 
awareness of the importance of the General Line, and 
then he said that he knew that the peasants life in the 
country was very hard. Comparing the remuneration of 
factory workers with what the peasants received, it was 
as if one were in the "ninth level of heaven * while the 
other were in the "ninth level of hell."* 
* A Buddhist reference. 
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The audience did not react in any way to this, but Mao 
Tse-tung looked annoyed and began to mumble to him- 
self. Several speakers followed Liang, and then there was 
a recess. 

After the recess, Chou En-lai became chairman of the 
meeting, and spoke first. He said that what Liang Su- 
ming just said was motivated by his intention to create 
dissent between workers and peasants, and that this was 
very bad indeed. He spoke briefly but harshly. Chou was 
followed by Li Wei-han, chief of the UFWD, who also 
said that Liang was plotting to create bad relations be- 
tween workers and peasants. He followed this up by 
pointing to Liang's personal history to show that he was a 
reactionary. He said that Liang had dallied with war 
lords and received help from Han Fu-chu, a war lord, in 
experimenting with his theory of rural self-government in 
Shantung before the war. In other words, Li was attack- 
ing Liang on the basis of his past record. By this time the 
audience had begun to feel uneasy. 

Liang immediately passed a note to Mao, requesting a 
chance to speak again for ten minutes. The permission 
was given. Under the gaze of everyone, Liang Su-ming 
calmly rose and walked to the platform. He said, "I am 
speaking again because first, I want to test myself, and 
second, I want to test the fairness of the Communist 
Party" 

Before he could say anything else, Mao Tse-tung lost 
his temper. Seizing the microphone, he said, "I suppose 
you think you are very beautiful, more beautiful than 
Hsi Shih,* more beautiful than Kwei Fei.* But to me, you 
stink!" 

Liang Su-ming was speechless with surprise. The meet- 
ing was tense with excitement. 
* Famous Chinese beauties of ancient times. 
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Pointing his finger at Liang, Mao continued, "The radio 
in Taiwan says that you are a man of character and 
principles. But to me, you stink! You have stinking bones!" 

Liang Su-ming was confounded. He did not know what 
had brought out this great fury on the part of Chairman 
Mao. He was about to continue speaking, when from the 
meeting there came shouts of, "Get off the platform, you 
reactionary!" c< Get out of here, you counterrevolutionary!" 
and "Kill the counterrevolutionaryr The outcries were 
led by Huang Chi-hsiang, Secretary of the Farmers and 
Workers Democratic Party, and Chen Chi-wan, member 
of the Executive Committee of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee of the KMT. Soon everyone was shouting. Liang had 
no choice but to leave the platform. The meeting quieted 
down then, but this was not the end. Chen Ming-hsu, the 
old general of the 19th Route Army, got up suddenly, 
bowed to Mao Tse-tung, and said, "May I ask the Chair- 
man whether what happened just now is a question of 
Liang's thought, or of his politics ?" 

Now the CC make a great difference between a man's 
thought and his politics. A man may be extremely ""back- 
ward 3 ' 7 in his thought and not be guilty of any crime, for 
thought may be corrected by political education. A man's 
politics, on the other hand, infer his actions, and the CC 
will not tolerate even the slightest deviation where poli- 
tics are concerned. Politics are dealt with by political 
means. 

Mao Tse-tung took a long time before answering, "It is 
a question of his thought." 

"In that case," said Chen, 1 would like to say a few 
words/' Permission was given, and Chen, after criticizing 
Liang for a while, summed up by saying, "But since this 
is only a question of Liang's thought, and not of his poll- 
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tics, I think that we should not have become so excited 
today/' 

It was considered by some that Chen saved the day for 
Liang. Had he not risen to ask Mao Tse-tung that vital 
question, what happened would have almost certainly be- 
come a problem of Liang Su-ming's "politics" rather than 
"thought," and the incident would have become a 
"counterrevolutionary incident." 

As it was, Mao Tse-tung never forgave Chen for trump- 
ing his ace in front of the entire meeting. He hated Chen 
from that moment on. Subsequently, Chen Ming-hsu was 
attacked for everything he did. In 1954., he was forced 
to go through a period of self-criticism before being al- 
lowed to become a delegate to the National People's Con- 
gress, and in the Anti-Rightists Movement, he was one 
of the main targets. 

As for Liang Su-ming, Mao Tse-tung gave the order to 
"liquidate" his thoughts. Scores of articles appeared in 
newspapers and magazines criticizing him, and three 
volumes of them were published in book form. Liang has 
nothing more to do now than live in retirement. 
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The Moral and Cultural Decline of the 
People 



1. The Moral Decline 

The CC have always made a point of talking about the 
Communist "morality." In the Constitution of the People's 
Republic which was passed in 1954, they described the 
"Five Loves" as their moral ideal. These were love of 
country, love of the people, love of science, love of labor, 
and love for public property. 

The CC say, "The capitalist system induces the devel- 
opment of the selfish, dishonest, superficial, rapacious, and 
cunning side of human nature." Conversely, "Communism 
is the embodiment of the spirit of collectivism. The great- 
ness of the collective spirit is in every function of com- 
munism/* What is the principle of the collective spirit 
which makes it so great? It is this: "Collective interest is 
more important than individual interest, therefore the in- 
terest of the individual must be subordinate to the col- 
lective interest. When individual interest and collective 
interest do not agree, the individual must be sacrificed 
for the collective good." Also, "The collectivity of the 
working class must be first expressed in their loyalty to 
their own class." And, "The spirit of collectivity of the 
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working class becomes, where the interests of the country 
are concerned, a highly developed sense of patriotism. 
In dealing with the progressive people o the world, this 
spirit manifests itself as sincere and nohle international- 
ism/' 

How does a man go about expressing the spirit of col- 
lectivity? By being "truly brave/' by having a sense of 
self-discipline, by being unselfish, by treating others as 
equals, and so forth. It may also be expressed through the 
happy relations of a man and his family. Liu Shao-chi has 
said, "To sacrifice one's personal interests and even one's 
life without the slightest hesitation, and even with a feel- 
ing of happiness, for the sake of the Party and the class, 
for national liberation and for the emancipation of man- 
kind, is the highest manifestation of Communist ethics. 
This is a Party member's highest manifestation of the prin- 
ciple. This is the manifestation of the purity of proletar- 
ian ideology in a Party member."* 

Their moral attitude toward labor is this: Whatever la- 
bor is beneficial to society is worthy of respect. Labor un- 
der the Communist system is collective labor, with a high 
degree of discipline, creativeness and sense of thrift. 

About public property, Mihkail Ivanovich Kalinin has 
said, "I consider that love of property is manifest in a 
Communist society best of all the social systems in the 
history of man. This is natural, because only in a Commu- 
nist society is the right to control and use material re- 
sources in the hand of the producers/' 

The Communist Party also talks about Socialist hu- 
manism. "Socialist humanism does not mean a 'general* 
love for man. It means love only for those who labor and 
who struggle for the victory of communism. It also means 

* Liu Shao-cH, How TO BE A GOOD COMMUNIST (Peking, China: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1951 ) . 
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hatred for the suppressors and all the enemies of the peo- 
pled They say, "Socialist humanism requires the sort of 
care, love, loyalty, and sincerity which drive one man to 
save another from unnecessary hardship, exploitation, 
and abuse." But, "First of all, Socialist humanism requires 
Bolshevist criticism. Without criticism, we cannot pro- 
gress. Without criticism, the men of special caliber who 
are needed for Communist construction cannot be pro- 
duced."* Or, as Stalin said, Communist Party members 
must be "men of special character who are made from 
special material/* To be a Party member, a man must be 
steeped in Communist ideology and have a highly de- 
veloped sense of purpose. He must be firm in his actions 
and firm as to his own beliefs and his direction; he must be 
completely loyal to the Party and the people. He must be 
highly vigilant and remain constantly in contact with the 
masses. He must be humble, and not boast about his 
achievements. He must be correct, kind, sincere, and 
earnest in his attitude when he is criticized or when he 
exercises self-criticism. He must have a dauntless spirit 
and a highly developed sense of discipline. His discipline 
is this: "Unconditional support for the Party's resolutions, 
constant adherence to the charter of the Party; he will 
keep steadfast the Party's and the nation's secrets, and 
sincerely and loyally accomplish the mission the Party as- 
signs to him. In struggle and labor, he should be the ex- 
ample for the worker, and be worthy to act as their 
model." f 

All this could do a man to death by sheer weight of 
bombastic language and ethical implications, were it not 
for the fact that the Communists have already by their 

* Chinese translation of Kolbanovsky's KOMMUNISTICHE SHIA MORALILYT 
[On Communist Morality] (Peking: San-Han PublisMng Co., May, 1953). 
\Ibid. 
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actions turned it all into travesty and jargon. A more ac- 
curate translation of their code of ethics might be as fol- 
lows: 

Patriotism the self-love of the privileged class. In case 
of war, the people must fight for the privileged class, 
because they represent the country. 

Internationalism manifest through the spirit of patri- 
otism one must love not only the ruling class, but 
also Soviet Russia. 

The equality of nationalities all nationalities have the 
right to bow before the Communists. 

Emphasis on labor exploitation of labor. 

Love of public property the people must take great 
care of public property which is reserved for the per- 
sonal use of the privileged class, 

Love of science brainwashing; to regard Marxism- 
Leninism as the ultimate truth on all matters. 

Collectivism the people's unconditional servitude to 
the privileged class. 

Having a highly developed sense of discipline becom- 
ing a mindless automaton working for the privileged 
class. 

Socialist humanism the right of CCP members to kill 
anyone they like. 

The special material of which Party members are made 
the ability to carry out orders without question, 
fierce loyalty to the Party, possession of cunning and 
vigilance. 

Criticism and self-criticism disclosure of all informa- 
tion about one's private life to be used as evidence 
for one's subsequent arrest. 

To be made of special stuff to be made from the dregs 
of mankind. 
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All tliis, and other contradictions between reality and 
fa9ade would seem comical were it not so tragic. For the 
fact is behind this fa9ade of morality, the Communists 
have set to work skillfully and systematically to wreck the 
moral fiber of the nation and reduce man to the level of 
animals. For, the Communist Party does not want a nation 
of self-respecting citizens so much as a nation composed 
of soulless lackeys and mindless automatons who will 
carry out their orders. This is why the Communists have 
used every means they know to try to destroy the moral 
force of the people. 

To reduce a man to the level of an animal, first his 
self-respect must be taken from him. This process is vul- 
garly loiown as "taking off a man's trousers in public." 
The technique is to force a man to reveal his entire pri- 
vate life to the public, then to abuse and denounce and 
torture him publicly until his spirit and body are broken 
and he has to bow before the Communist God. Should a 
man prefer to die in honor rather than to continue to live 
in shame, the Communists rob him of that satisfaction by 
calling his death that of a counterrevolutionary. 

Under such circumstances, if a man does not die, he 
must continue to live as an animal only. For since the 
Communists have a monopoly on the nation's economy 
and control all the means of livelihood, a man cannot 
work if he does not conform to Party wishes, and without 
work he cannot eat. The fact that he cannot continue to 
live without food gives the Party its power over him. 

In China today, people live in a mental condition 
which is like living on borrowed time; they live in 
stealth, in unrest and uncertainty. Sadly, after living un- 
der communism for a decade, the people have changed. 
I cannot deny that there has been a decline in the peo- 
ple's moral force, for which the CC are directly respon- 
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sible. For the CC while becoming more and more cor- 
rupt themselves in a hierarchy within the Party which fos- 
ters the making not of loyal and good men, but of lack- 
eys and tyrants induce the development of the avaricious 
side of human nature rather than the good. Everywhere, 
they have tried to isolate people to make them completely 
dependent upon the Party, by playing up grudges be- 
tween friends, and playing father against son and hus- 
band against wife and superiors against inferiors. During 
the Land Reform, sons were told that their own punish- 
ment would be reduced if they would personally beat or 
kill their fathers. Or if A were taking advantage of B, 
the Communists would not try to win B over by giving 
him an advantage, perhaps making an "activist" of him; 
they would, rather, increase the pressure of A on B, mak- 
ing B turn to the Party out of fear and desperation. Ev- 
erywhere, they encouraged the cupidity of man: brother 
killed brother, husband killed wife, friend betrayed friend. 
The rawest animal instincts were laid bare; they pre- 
vailed upon the instinct of self-preservation whenever 
they could and turned it to their useful purpose. Through 
such behavior and the discipline of struggle meetings and 
criticisms, the CC consolidated their reign of terror. 

The result must be the moral collapse of the people, 
and the destruction of their spiritual heritage. Or can 
this heritage resist destruction? Is Marxism, or capitalism 
or feudalism big enough to obliterate the moral force and 
the spiritual heritage of a people? Perhaps there has been 
an eclipse only. 

Yes, the people have changed. They have learned from 
the CC the art of assuming a false front and hiding their 
real feelings. Regardless of what they may be feeling in- 
side, they go about professing enthusiasm for socialism 
and the Party. Young and old, men and women alike, are 
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adept at spewing Communist jargon at eacli other, and 
do so incessantly. But father and son do not confide in 
each other, nor do husband and wife. The people have 
learned to become double selves: they have an outer, 
superficial self which conforms to the demands of the CC, 
and an inner moral self which must remain hidden. Yet 
this inner self, this innate sense of justice and goodness in 
man, must still continue to live and struggle, for I do not 
believe that it can be destroyed. 

What is the spiritual heritage of the Chinese people, 
which the CC want to destroy, which they call the prod- 
uct of the f eudalistic system? 

The spiritual heritage of the Chinese people evolves 
around the word "character/ 7 The man of character is 
the moral ideal of Chinese society. Character means loy- 
alty, filial piety, chastity, courage. Men like Yueh Fei and 
Wen Tien-hsiang are remembered and respected for then- 
loyalty and courage because the Chinese people are a 
proud race. The Chinese also believe firmly in integrity, 
and have taught their children to have a sense of shame. 
The ancients say, "A people who have no integrity can- 
not stand," and "He who has no sense of shame must per- 
ish." 

By tradition, the educated class in China were the 
keepers of the nation's spiritual heritage. In society, they 
have always been the leaders. With the flowering or with- 
ering of Chinese morals and manners, dynasties rose and 
fell. The intellectual class was required to adhere to the 
code of ethics more strictly than others, for they set the 
trends for society to follow. 

No, I don't think this moral heritage which the CC 
have scorned and defamed can be destroyed, although it 
may have been wounded. Although the CC have devel- 
oped a great propaganda machine to educate the people 
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in Communist ways of thinking, they defeat their own 
purpose by their own behavior. So long as the people can 
see this, the moral force of the nation cannot die, and 
from this force will one day come the strength to overturn 
the Communist regime. 



2. The Cultural Decline 

For all their fanatical belief in Marxism and Leninism, 
few Chinese Communists actually understand them com- 
pletely and truly. I doubt if even Mao Tse-tung himself 
understands them completely. The CCP began its ascent 
in China with an ambitious man leading a band of hood- 
lums to "conquer the kingdom/* Later, a certain faction 
of youth and the educated class were attracted to them, 
but none of them had much academic training in com- 
munism. However, since they banded under the name of 
communism, they could imitate Russia, and they did. 
All their propaganda, declarations and movements were 
imitations of what Moscow did. 

As I said in Chapter Four, Mao Tse-tung received his 
education on Marxism and Leninism in a most haphazard 
way. When communism was being copied in China, he 
was working as a clerk in the Library of National Peking 
University and making eight dollars a month. Even if he 
had been a very studious student, he could not have had 
many books on communism to learn from in the library 
at that time, and he does not know any foreign language. 
During his guerrilla days, he received oral interpretations 
of the theories of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism from the 
Chinese students who had been to Russia, and what liter- 
ature on the subject he could have got hold of consisted 
of little mimeographed pamphlets of lectures. 

Yet today, this man is riding a country of six hundred 
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million people in the name of Marxism-Leninism. He does 
not know exactly what that is, but he believes in it 
blindly, willingly, and religiously. All theories which did 
not stem from the minds of Marx and Lenin are either 
pipe dreams or the product of bourgeoisie decadence. No 
other social system is tolerated. Workers' organizations in 
other social systems are called the organizations of the 
workers' aristocracy, or the "traitors to the working class." 
That Marx's and Lenin's theories should be held in re- 
ligious and fanatical regard by the CC must be more than 
Marx and Lenin could have wanted. But one explanation 
for this phenomenon in Red China is simply this: Mao 
Tse-tung and company carne to power thanks to Marx 
and Lenin. In their name, therefore, he rules China. 

Before he became the dictator, Mao never professed to 
being anything more than a "local Communist." In his 
early days at Chingkangshan, although the idea of Marx- 
ism had always interested him, he was even more inter- 
ested in making deals with bandits, organizing farmers 
for his support, and fighting local armies than in spread- 
ing Marxism to aid the proletariat. Neither was the fact 
that Mao was a disciple of Marx apparent in his works, 
On Coalition Government, On the New Democracy ; or in 
his opinion on adapting revolutionary theories to the re- 
alities of China, or in his "Three Thirds" principle on the 
composition of Government in anti-Japanese bases which 
provided that the members of the CCP, the Leftist pro- 
gressives and the neutrals should each form one third of 
the Government personnel. However, finding himself sud- 
denly the leader of the Revolution, and not sure how to 
play his part he had become shy even of talking about 
"the stages in the development of Marxism" he sought 
the safest way out, and that was to turn from a local to a 
"foreign-brand" Communist, and become a carbon copy 
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of a Russian Communist. Thus he would make no faux 
pas. 

Marxism-Leninism, perforce, became the doctrine on 
which the Chinese People's Republic was founded. All 
other political parties were to abolish their platforms and 
accept the leadership of the Marxist-Leninist CCP. Edu- 
cation had to be based on Marxism-Leninism, and the 
people had to support the Socialist revolution which had 
been inspired by Marx and Lenin. Religious doctrines 
had to be interpreted according to Marxism-Leninism, 
and the churches had to support the CC. The bourgeoisie 
had to alter their ways of thinking and sing the praises of 
communism, and intellectuals had to reappraise their be- 
liefs and recognize in Marxism and Leninism the ultimate 
truth; scientists had to compromise the results of their re- 
search with Marxism-Leninism, and even newborn babes 
had to be aware of the mistakes committed by the pre- 
ceding generations. How fortunate they are to be born 
into the age of Marxist-Leninist enlightenment and truth! 

The unification-of-thought machinery was put to work. 
When the KMT controlled China, the CC and we of the 
democratic parties and groups were united in our opposi- 
tion to thought-control. The CC had even supported a 
human rights movement which I started. But now all was 
changed. To start with, the idea that Marxism-Leninism 
was the ultimate and only "truth" was instilled into the 
brains of Party members. Belief in Marx and Lenin was 
turned into a weapon with which to attack other schools 
of thought and thinkers. All thought which did not origi- 
nate from the brains of those two must be fought, not 
only in print, but by whipping, starving, threatening, or 
even shooting unbelievers. Marxism-Leninism was put to 
work to safeguard the political power of the CC. 

And finally, after many movements and countless cam- 
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paigns, much, bloodshed, many struggles waged by the 
masses; after physical punishment, starvation, unemploy- 
ment and massacre, and with the help of police, special 
agents and stooges the People of China, the political 
parties, the churches, the intellectuals, and the scientists, 
have "undergone a change of mind" and come to be "uni- 
fied in thought," and all for Marxism-Leninism. Although 
in theory, the CC make a distinction between a man's 
"thoughts" and his "politics," as a rule, a man may escape 
punishment for his "thoughts" only if he keeps them to 
himself. When they are given utterance, that is often con- 
sidered to be an "action," and the question of his politics 
usually comes up. And when a man's politics are suspect, 
he is fairly doomed. 

But what is the interpretation Mao Tse-tung and party 
have given to Marxism-Leninism? The past ten years 
have shown that the manifestation of Marxism-Leninism 
by the CC has given rise to some strange phenomenon 
whereby feudalism is actually condoned and more toler- 
ated than capitalism, and the believers of no system 
other than socialism itself are the target of the heaviest 
attack of all. 

For it happens that some aspects of feudalism fit in 
very well with Mao Tse-tung's aspirations. The idea of 
an emperor's absolute power over a country of serfs suits 
him just fine. To bring the people round to the idea, the 
CC have revived the moral doctrines which went with 
feudal times, and reissued many old books to promote 
people's interest in such beliefs as "the people's loyalty 
to the State." Most notable is the reissue by order of Mao 
Tse-tung, of Tse Chih Tung Chien, a book on the science 
of the emperor's rule. 

The CC naturally have little to fear from feudalism as 
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a real challenge of their political power. Feudalism is 
quite dead, so they can afford to be tolerant of it. Capital- 
ism, on the other hand, is very much alive, and capitalism 
must be fought not only for the sake of production, but 
also because modern capitalism brings with it the ideas 
for democracy and freedom, which are the anathema of 
communism and are directly opposed to unification of 
thought, and therefore, dangerous. 

The CC have also dealt more harshly with the perpe- 
trators of other forms of socialism than with even some of 
the corrupt officials left over from the KMT Government. 
While some of the latter were given important positions by 
the Communists when it served their purposes, the CC, 
once they came to power, tried to eliminate all other 
forms of socialism from China. The treatment given to the 
Socialists, notably Hu Feng and his friends, is proof of 
my point. The CC must attack the minor political parties 
which stand for other forms of socialism, and it cannot 
tolerate any form of socialism other than its own, because 
they must safeguard their political power. To this end, 
not only Socialists, but even dyed-in-the-wool CCP mem- 
bers must sometimes be attacked. When cliques within 
the Party struggle for power, the fight is to the finish. The 
winner sends the loser to the execution ground, and dear 
comrade becomes a Rightist Element and a counterrevo- 
lutionary and is dealt with accordingly. 

The natural consequence of thought-control is the stag- 
nation of the creative mind, waste of human intelligence, 
and the prostitution of the arts and sciences for the sake 
of politics. While the findings of Western capitalistic 
countries in biology, chemistry, botany, etc. are rejected 
as "idealistic," all the findings of Soviet and Chinese sci- 
entists are accepted as truly materialistic and scientific. 
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Any new scientific discovery is subject to free interpreta- 
tion in the light of Marxism-Leninism, and to suit Party 
purposes. 

The people must not only doggedly track down Marx- 
ism-Leninism in books, but also keep up with the free and 
ever-changing interpretations of it by the CC rulers, for 
anything the rulers do, automatically becomes a manifes- 
tation of Marxism-Leninism in the highest form, and to 
fall behind in one's understanding of Party interpretations 
is a more serious crime than failing to read Marx and 
Lenin correctly. 

Add to this the systematic burning of books, and we 
have in China a situation tantamount to the demise of 
Chinese culture. Not even thought-control and burning 
of books by the sages during Emperor Chin Shih Huang's 
reign in 246-210 B.C. can parallel what is happening in 
China today, for the Emperor did not carry them out so 
systematically as the CC. 

When the CC came to power, they made a systematic 
inspection of books carried on the lists of publishers, and 
of all books to be found in libraries throughout the coun- 
try. The Commercial Press Ltd. and the Chung Hwa Pub- 
lishing Company were for many decades the two biggest 
publishing firms in China. In 1950, the Cominerical Press 
list of books carried more than 8800 titles. Of these, 86 
per cent were found to contain either "poisonous thought" 
or to be "detrimental to the revolutionary cause," and 
were destroyed. The Chung Hwa Publishing Company 
had a list of more than 13,000 books. After censorship, 
only about 2,000 titles remained, and most of these were 
scientific and medical books. The company's main store 
in Shanghai alone had to get rid of 337 tons of their 
stock by selling it as wastepaper. 
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Lists of forbidden books were made in all the libraries. 
Most were burned and a few ordered locked up. My own 
"On the State' published in 1935, was seen in the li- 
braries of Peking in 1951, but disappeared in 1952. In 
Hsiangtan county in Hunan, Wang Jen-chiu's famous 
collection of books on art and literature were gone 
through by the Hunan Provincial Government and more 
than 17,000 cases were burned on the spot. In 1953, more 
than 300,000 books were burned in Swatow by the Kwan- 
tung Provincial Government. These are only a few ex- 
amples. I have seen lots of rare editions and old books 
selling as wastepaper in Peking, and books from the Oc- 
cident sold to make pulp. 

Meanwhile, the citizens on their own initiative had al- 
ready burned the greater part of their privately owned 
books for fear of being incriminated. In cities, these sus- 
picious books were sold to paper factories or as wrapping 
paper, or just burned. During the Land Reform, cadres 
burned all the books which belonged to landlords and 
most of any others they found. By the time the CC had 
been in power for three or four years, almost all of China's 
old books and rare editions had been destroyed. 

Thought-control has left its effect on the intellectuals 
and artists of the country. One distinguished scholar said 
to me, "My brain has become rusty through disuse. The 
Communists have no use for the thinking mind. Every- 
thing is thought out for us. All we have to do is carry out 
orders.'* Another well-known scholar said to me, "What is 
the use of having a mind? I am waiting to die/' 

Both these unhappy men, as well as countless teachers, 
scholars, newspaper editors, artists, authors and actors 
gave vent to their frustrations during the "hundred flow- 
ers bloom" campaign, and were punished for doing so 
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during the "Anti-Rightists" campaign which followed. 

The CCX however, need the intellectual and educated 
class in order to exploit them, since they have nothing to 
offer in their place. As Lenin said, "We can (and must) 
begin to build socialism, not with the fantastic human 
material especially created by our imagination, but with 
the material bequeathed to us by capitalism. This, no 
doubt, is very 'difficult/ but no other approach to this task 
is serious enough to deserve discussion/ 5 * 

The CC tried to do this when they came to power by 
offering certain intellectuals important positions. In 1956, 
Chou En-lai was still trying to correct the people's Six 
Not's attitude toward the intellectuals and crying for 
"the alliance of the workers, the peasantry and the intel- 
lectuals." At the same time, of course, the intellectuals 
were being told to "reform" their thoughts through many 
struggles and much labor, and then some were ready for 
exploitation. That writers might be better able to dissem- 
inate party propaganda, they were ordered to "experience 
through living" the life of the worker, the peasant and 
the soldier. The idea was for the writer to live on the col- 
lective farm, work in the factory, and march in the ranks 
of soldiers in order to be inspired by the "frankness, sin- 
cerity, perseverence, fearlessness, self-discipline, and self- 
sacrificing heroism of their fellow comrades." Then, pre- 
sumably they could write about the "enthusiasm and 
loyalty of the working class for Socialist construction," 
the "fervor of the peasantry for agricultural co-operativi- 
zation," and the "love of the revolutionary soldiers for the 
Party and fatherland, and their life under collectivism." 
Upon finding these qualities wanting, the writers could 

* V, I. Lenin, SELECTED WORKS (London: Lawrance and Wishart Ltd., 
*946)X,p.90. 
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either pen, at their own peril, heartfelt stories of the real 
conditions, or create pieces of fiction which read like, and 
were, straight propaganda. This explains why no creative 
work of any artistic or literary value has been produced 
in China since the CG came to power. 
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Basic Facts about Communist Diplomacy 



1. "Fox and Wolf Diplomacy" 

Up to 1949, 1 had been living in a capitalistic society, and 
all I liad learned and all I had acquired during a period 
of over forty years had been learned and acquired from 
them. I was a student of capitalistic diplomacy. When 
the CC came to power, I joined their Government and 
became thoroughly familiar also with their kind of di- 
plomacy. Seeing, as it were, both sides of the picture, 
or if you like, knowing the cards held by either side, I 
have often been driven to frustration and sometimes also 
amused by the interplay of diplomacy between the two op- 
ponents. I was sometimes amused by the reactions of the 
West when the Communists played their trumps, but 
more often I was frustrated because the West let the 
Communists finesse trick after trick. I have seen the West 
put out a low card when it could have put out a high 
one, and I have even seen the West reveal her cards to 
the opponent through sheer stupidity. When this hap- 
pened, my despair was great. 

Actually, there is nothing mysterious or hard to under- 
stand about Communist diplomacy. But in approaching 
274 
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the subject, we must put aside all preconceived notions, 
and start with a completely open and objective mind. 
Unless we do this, we are likely to find ourselves playing 
into Communist hands, and there will be much guesswork 
?ind inaccuracy. 

I call Communist diplomacy "fox and wolf diplomacy," 
and I think it is a pretty accurate description, for it is 
cunning like a fox and has the rapacity of a wolf. This 
makes for an insidious combination which is highly dan- 
gerous to the West. 

Here is the result of my analysis of this type of diplo- 
macy. 

(1) Communist diplomacy is directed toward the ul- 
timate goal of defeating capitalist countries. Obvious as 
this may seem, the politicians, diplomats, critics, and 
thinkers of capitalist countries are not always positive 
about this fact. Lenin has said that Socialist nations and 
captalist (imperialist) nations cannot coexist permanently; 
in the end, one must be defeated by the other and victory 
must belong to socialism. When the first Socialist country 
was born in the world, the West interfered militarily, but 
it was a short, unco-ordinated and halfhearted effort. 
Since the end of the Second World War, many more So- 
cialist countries have been born, namely, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulagaria, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Outer Mongolia, North Korea, North Vietnam 
and Red China. Socialism has leaped to a prominent posi- 
tion in the world, and become a force for the free world 
to contend with. But the Western diplomats and thinkers 
seem to be blinded, sometimes, to this fact by the dazzle 
of such Communist propaganda as their peaceful coex- 
istence policy, by the desire to play for time, and also by 
diplomatic myopia and inertia. Some of them have even 
helped the Communists to spread their propaganda. As 
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recently as January, 1958, Harold Macmillan was propos- 
ing to the Western nations that a treaty of nonaggression 
with Soviet Russia should be signed. This was directly 
after the summit meeting of the NATO powers, and re- 
ceived support from certain countries. Such proposals re- 
veal substantially the failure of the West to understand 
what communism is, and their lack of determination and 
self-confidence in taking a firm stand against it 

The Communist policy of "peaceful coexistence" is per- 
petrated to permit them to gain time in which to build up 
sufficient strength to fell the capitalistic world with one 
blow. This is not a new policy. In the past forty years So- 
viet Russia has been following it right along. They have 
built up their strength while they mesmerized the capi- 
talist nations with a lot of razzle-dazzle. As a result of 
forty years' hard work they have built a strong military 
industry, and they are ahead of America in space and 
transcontinental ballistic missiles. The world has had to 
change its attitude toward Soviet Russia from contempt 
to fear and respect, and Khrushchev has been able to 
brag that Russia can completely annihilate any capitalis- 
tic country that dares to start a war. Those of us who are 
fifty years old or more have eyewitnessed the making of 
history. Who among us would have thought, ten or 
twenty years ago, that all this could have been possible? 
Who could have foreseen that Soviet Russia could make 
such boasts today? 

My guess, however, is that Soviet Russia is not yet 
ready to conquer the world. If it were ready, the peaceful 
coexistence policy would have been scrapped, and the 
wolf would have no need to wear sheep's clothing. Yet 
time is short, and the leaders of the Western world had 
better stop dreaming and wake up. 

The Chinese Communists* policies are, of course, 
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steered toward the same lines as Russian policies. Their 
"five principles of peaceful coexistence" are also postu- 
lated in order to gain time to build up the nation militar- 
ily and make her one of the big powers of the world. Red 
China means to catch up with England industrially in 
fifteen years. Red China today is like the Russia of 1917. 
By herself, she is not yet a power which can threaten 
world peace. But since she has thrown all she has and 
this is not inconsiderable in manpower, geographic ad- 
vantage and ideological and political strength behind 
Russia, she is a force which the West cannot afford to ig- 
nore. 

Western powers understand that the Communists are 
materialists, that they are opportunists, and that they 
are chameleons where their own selfish interests can be 
advanced. But if Western powers understand only this, 
and think that by playing up to these characteristics they 
can detract the Communists from their set policies and 
ultimate goal, they are very much mistaken. The Com- 
munists may sometimes do things out of expedience; they 
cannot be deterred from their aim of world conquest, for 
they believe in this aim almost religiously. This is Marx- 
ism. If Western politicians, diplomats and commentators 
still think in terms of nineteenth-century power-politics 
diplomacy, and approach the understanding of commu- 
nism from this preconception, they are courting disaster. 
What happened when Chamberlain tried to bargain for 
peace with Hitler may happen again. 

The free world must be positive in its recognition of 
this basic fact that the ultimate goal of Communist 
countries is the conquest of capitalistic nations of the 
world. Everything else hinges upon this core of truth. If 
we fail to see this basic fact, we fail to understand com- 
munism. 
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(2) Communist diplomacy is a diplomacy of threat, 
Like the wolf, the CC pounce upon their opponents after 
they have been sufficiently reduced by fear. Chou En-lai 
often lectures to high-ranking officials of the Communist 
regime like this: "The leaders of imperialist nations are 
low types. We must constantly attack them, scold them 
and threaten them into confusion." During the Korean 
War, he told us, "We must give them a beating that hurts. 
When it hurts, imperialist countries will come begging for 
peace." During the Dienbienphu crisis in Indo-China, he 
said, "The imperialist countries must be made to feel our 
military pressure before they will humbly send represent- 
atives to talk with us/' In every international crisis, and 
especially when Red China was involved, the foreign pol- 
icy of Peking has been one of hardness, of making a show 
of strength. Chou En-lai has said, "These cheap types 
must be dealt with like this." To back up their policy of 
threat, Peking will if necessary pay a steep price. This was 
the case during the Korean War. First, the Chinese Com- 
munist attitude was one of "We cannot stand by and 
watch it happen." Then it gave its Liberation Army the 
name of "Chinese People's Volunteers" and sent them 
into battle. 

The policy of threat and sudden pouncing upon the op- 
ponent has psychological advantages. Like Hitler, Com- 
munist China will stir up incidents which may lead to war 
when it is to their advantage to do so. The CC will risk 
going nearer to the brink of war than the Western coun- 
tries are prepared to go. They differ from Hitler in that 
their actions are not the result of emotion but carefully 
calculated. They understand Western psychology better 
than Hitler did, and they know how to take advantage 
of die West's weak spots. Thus, they are adept at creating 
incidents which carry the full portent of war without let- 
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ting them become real war. As I moved in the circle of 
politicians in Peking, I appreciated their cunning. Some- 
times, the CC would deliberately issue a meaningless 
statement which caused a flurry of speculation and reac- 
tion from Western countries; sometimes they would couch 
some very revealing statements in the friendliest of terms, 
and these would be passed over by the West unnoticed. 
By their response to these statements, the West has re- 
vealed to Peking that it has no set policy, and that they 
often don't know whether they should laugh or cry. 

I may also say that the CC are like someone who is 
driving a battered old car while the Western nations are 
driving a slick new limousine. The driver of the battered 
old car is not afraid of bumps and scratches, but the 
driver of the new limousine has to be very careful. Or, 
as a Chinese proverb puts it, ''The barefoot boy is not 
afraid of the boy wearing new shoes" (who is afraid of 
getting them dirty ) . 

Living as we do in the same world, neither the capital- 
ist nor the Communist countries can ignore each other. If 
it were possible to ignore each other, my guess is that the 
capitalistic countries would be only too glad to do so. 
But since the Communist countries are bent on conquest 
of the world, of course they will not ignore the capitalist 
countries or let themselves be ignored. There cannot help 
being friction and contention and finally, warfare. This is 
in the cards, and neither side can avoid it. It remains to 
be seen only which side has the determination, skill, and 
resources to win. 

The foxy side of Chinese Communist diplomacy is most 
evident in their dealing with underdeveloped countries 
or those which have just won their independence from 
colonialism. They have won not inconsiderable support 
from the people of these countries by being sympathetic, 
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generous with lielp and righteously indignant with them 
and by offering them small immediate advantages, while 
their own ulterior motives often remain imperceptible. 
The effectiveness of this strategy may be judged by the 
numbers of foreign officials who come to pay court at 
Peking every year. 

The CC have achieved not a little success also by de- 
liberately creating difficulties in foreign relations. That is 
to say, Red China will deliberately behave like a difficult 
child. If she has annoyed her opponent until he wants to 
fight, she will immediately put on her good behavior and 
say she wants peace, but if her opponent is unruffled by 
her antics, she will do all she can to threaten war. The 
purpose of these tactics is to create constant tension and 
confusion, and weaken the opponent by never letting him 
relax. This should be obvious to anyone who pays close 
attention to their news dispatches and analyzes them. 

(3) "Attack is the best method of defense." The Com- 
munists apply this theory of military science to their 
diplomacy. Both Soviet Russia and Communist China are 
always on the offensive in diplomacy, and they never re- 
lent. They are the ones who take the initiative, who cre- 
ate problems and situations and change them so often 
that their opponents can all but ignore them. By con- 
stantly introducing new problems, they keep themselves 
always the center of attention. They cause discussions 
and create dissensions among various Western countries. 
Usually, before the West has a chance to get her breath 
back, the Communists are creating another problem to 
throw them into further confusion. To affect several 
changes of face on international problems, as they have 
done in recent years, and make the West disagree on 
their opinions and interpretations is beneficial to the Com- 
munists, for no matter what new angle they seem to be 
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postulating, the Communists themselves, whether behind 
the iron or the bamboo curtain, are never of diversified 
opinions. They are never confused, they never fail to 
agree, thanks to their thought-control machinery and 
their internal propaganda. 

The Communists never make a move without some pur- 
pose. Every statement or declaration issued by them has 
an objective behind it. The Western nations do not al- 
ways understand this, and so do not always read the 
statements correctly. Consequently the reactions of West- 
ern leaders do not always clarify situations for their own 
people. 

(4) The West has few secrets from the Communists. 
Everything Western countries do is public knowledge. 
Their national policies, foreign-policy objectives, the go- 
ings on within their governments, are announced to the 
press, editorialized, discussed, and debated. What lead- 
ers do not intentionally make known to the public is of- 
ten revealed by newspaper reporters or by members of an 
opposing political party. And foreigners come and go 
pretty much as they please through the open doors of 
Western countries. The Communists' understanding and 
knowledge of the West, therefore, is almost complete, and 
even intimate. Upon the basis of this vast knowledge, 
they are able to formulate their foreign policies, to at- 
tack where they know the West is most sensitive, and 
take advantage of her weaknesses. 

Western countries, however, do not have such an in- 
timate knowledge and understanding of Communist 
countries. They do not know exactly where their weak- 
nesses are, and the missives they direct at the Commu- 
nists do not always hit their mark. The West is further 
hampered by their so-called Russian and China experts, 
who are at most armchair analysts, basing their opinions 
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of Chinese and Russian problems on the social and politi- 
cal science they learned at school. But even more impor- 
tant, these pundits are often wrong because they cannot 
approach any problem except through Western precon- 
ceptions and methods, that is, subjectively. They try to 
guess what the Communists are thinking from what they 
themselves would think. The result is their conclusions 
are often completely wrong. 

2. Why Mao Tse-fung "Leans to One Side" and 
Does Not Imitate Tito 

Not long after Mao Tse-tung entered Peking, many peo- 
ple, Chinese and others, hoped that he would adopt a 
policy similar to Tito's, and concentrate on China's So- 
cialist construction. In fact, in the summer of 1949, Chang 
Lan, President of the CDL, went from Shanghai to Peking 
and made such a suggestion to him. Also, it was said 
that the reason John Leighton Stuart, the then American 
Ambassador to China, delayed his departure from that 
country for some time after the CC had seized power was 
that he was waiting for the CC's reply to his proposal, 
which was that if Mao would adopt a Titoist policy, 
America would give China more than four billion dollars 
to help her in her reconstruction. At that time, many peo- 
ple were hopeful that Mao would become another Tito 
because they thought that he was a "local Communist" 
who had led a "peasant's revolution" and that there were 
differences between Mao and Moscow. This for a long 
time influenced the policies of many countries toward 
Red China, and even after the CC had attacked and hu- 
miliated these governments, the wishful thinking per- 
sisted. 

This can be explained partly by the fact that the West 
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was trying to divide China and Russia. Some of those 
who first voiced this "Mao Tse-tung will be another Tito" 
opinion remained hopeful even after Mao published his 
"Lean to One Side" article, and did not give up until 
1957 when Russia sent the first earth satellite into orbit, 
and it became obvious that Mao would not be likely to 
part ways with an ally capable of performing this feat. 

To these dreamers, Mao has replied by saying expressly 
that China and Russia are united and that "in the Com- 
munist camp, China sits in the most honored place but 
one/' Mao's "leaning to one side" decision was taken for 
several interrelated reasons. But these must be considered 
as a whole and not separately, for only so can we under- 
stand why Mao Tse-tung can never become another Tito. 

The reasons are, briefly: 

(1) Communist China and Russia believe in the same 
ideology. Here it must be pointed out that in the Commu- 
nist world, ideology is considered to be of utmost im- 
portance. The Communists may be against the bour- 
geoisie, the feudalistic bureaucrats and landlords, but it 
is for the ideologies of capitalism and feudalism that they 
reserve their fiercest hatred. To them, ideology is a 
weapon with which to attack their enemies and defend 
themselves. It is on the basis of ideology that they de- 
cide who are friends and who are foes. This explains why 
the Communists are so severe so far as the problem of 
thought reform is concerned. 

It is not difficult to see, then, that a common belief in 
Marxism-Leninism as an ideological weapon should pro- 
duce between Russia and Communist China a common 
point of view and common methods in dealing with vari- 
ous problems, from which they almost always draw the 
same conclusions. Add to this the facts that Soviet Russia 
is not without accomplishments, that the special rights of 
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the privileged class in Russia have been maintained and 
increased during the past forty-odd years, and that the 
CC have received guidance and support from Russia and 
have never known any other school of thought, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect Red China to stop fol- 
lowing the lead of Soviet Russia. 

Marxism-Leninism was the theory on which the CCP 
was founded and it is the weapon by which the CCP 
controls its members. Mao Tse-tung cannot drop Soviet 
Russia and expect to maintain the solidarity of the CCP. 

(2) Red China and Soviet Russia have the same inter- 
ests. These interests are twofold: First, in their opposi- 
tion to capitalist countries, they must help each other and 
build each other up. Mao Tse-tung knows that by his 
'leaning to one side/' China is getting the protection of 
Soviet Russia. And Russia is also aware that having the 
Chinese Communists as one of her satellites strengthens 
the Communist camp considerably. Second, the Commu- 
nists are united in the aim of world conquest, but they 
know that the capitalist countries, in spite of internal con- 
tradictions and weaknesses, are still strong, and in fact, 
until recently, were stronger than the Communists. They 
also know that the capitalist countries may not be unpre- 
pared for Communist challenge. Because of this, the CC 
feel that there are enemies everywhere around them, 
and that they have to depend on Russia. And then, Mao 
Tse-tung must be afraid that if China should ever adopt 
the Tito policy, Soviet Russia might one day find herself 
isolated and defeated, and should that happen, Red 
China could scarcely hope to be spared of the same fate. 

(3) When the Chinese Communists seized power in 
China, Stalin's prestige was at its zenith. He had person- 
ally created several Communist countries, and was wor- 
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shiped by the Communist leaders of these countries. 
Only Tito was the exception, and Stalin promptly ex- 
pelled Yugoslavia from the Commform in order to isolate 
her. Mao Tse-tung as the leader of a newly established 
regime had to look for outside support. As the CCP had 
been receiving directives from Moscow, it was natural 
that Mao should have sought first the support of Soviet 
Russia. In the meantime, Stalin, by working through the 
important pro-Soviet "returned student" group within the 
CCP, to a certain extent controlled the CCP, and by giv- 
ing the CC military, economic and technical aid, and sup- 
porting them diplomatically, he made it almost impossi- 
ble for them to break away from the Soviets. 

Furthermore, there is the personal consideration of 
Mao Tse-tung. In the Communist camp, Red China s im- 
portance is second only to Soviet Russia's, and his own 
status second only to that of Khrushchev. For him to 
leave this camp and join the capitalist world would re- 
duce his status considerably, if not threaten it altogether, 
for the United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
are the "Big Brothers" of the capitalist world. But per- 
haps most intolerable of all, in the capitalist world Red 
China and Mao might find themselves isolated and dis- 
criminated against and looked down upon. It is more com- 
fortable and safer for him to stay behind the bamboo 
curtain. 

(4) Communist China's situation is entirely different 
from that of Yugoslavia. It is a big country with six hun- 
dred million people and rich in resources. The Chinese 
Red regime was established to a great extent through the 
efforts of the CC. On the other hand, Yugoslavia is about 
the size of one of China's provinces, and her population 
is less than one twentieth of China's. Tito was a chieftain 
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toder Stalin and received considerable help from him 
in establishing his regime. This is why, although Soviet 
Russia controls Red China, she cannot help valuing her 
more highly, treating her more courteously, and giving her 
more support than she gives to other Communist coun- 
tries. Asia is tacitly conceded by Russia to be Red 
China's sphere of influence. Russia may not be happy 
about this, as it is often suggested in the West, but it does 
not create undue conflicts between them. 



3. Attack and Divide 

The foreign policy of Red China is part of the Commu- 
nist Alliance. Broadly speaking, all the Communist coun- 
tries have the same foreign policy. 

During the Second World War, China became one of 
the "Big Five." She had long had intercourse with other 
nations and also had various inseparable ties with them. 
After the CC came to power, they tried arbitrarily to 
sever their relationships with other countries, and in co- 
ordination with the aggressive policy of the Communist 
Alliance, attacked, divided, and tried to win over to their 
side the capitalist countries. 

In public statements, Chou En-lai has often talked 
about the differences among the capitalist countries, in- 
cluding those among the big powers, i.e., U.S., Britain, 
and France; those among strong and weak capitalist 
countries, such as the United States and India, Indonesia 
and Syria; those between Britain and Egypt; those be- 
tween strong capitalist countries and their former colo- 
nies, such as France and Morocco. But what Chou said 
several times to the People's Political Consultative Confer- 
ence and what is known to many who attended high-level 
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conferences in Red China has never been made public. 
It is this: "The policy of the People's Government is to 
concomitantly attack, divide, utilize, and lure the capital- 
ist countries over to our side. This means that we must at- 
tack the United States whenever and wherever possible, 
attack Britain and France and try to separate them from 
the United States; utilize India, Indonesia and Egypt 
and win over to our side the colonies and small coun- 
tries." This has, of course, been put into practice. 

As far as the United States is concerned, the CC have 
been attacking her since before they seized power in 
China. To damage the reputation of the leading country 
of the free world and disrupt her relationship with her 
allies would be harmful to the West and therefore bene- 
ficial to the Communist bloc. The CC were also rather 
successful in creating the "hate-America" atmosphere 
through the Resist- America Aid-Korea Movement. 

Chou En-lai often said with pride, "We have attacked 
America bluntly several times, and every time the attack 
was effective. Through the Korean War, we forced her to 
attend the Panmunjom Truce Conference; out of the bat- 
tle of Dienbienphu, there came the Geneva Conference 
and peace for Indo-China; the internment of American 
civilians compelled her to agree to a conference at ambas- 
sadorial level" When I heard him talk like that, I was 
reminded of the predicaments the United States found 
herself in during these crises; during the Korean War, 
Britain did not wholeheartedly co-operate with her; when 
Dienbienphu was in siege, Britain exerted pressure on 
her to give in; and when direct discussions between the 
U.S. and Red China were held in Geneva, the families of 
the American internees incessantly pressed their Govern- 
ment to somehow secure their release. These factors com- 
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plicated matters for the U.S., causing her to oscillate and 
hesitate, and made the apparent victories of the CC pos- 
sible. 

The dividing tactics employed by the CC have 
achieved various results. They have been most successful 
in their shrewd assessment of the inclination of Britain, 
now in a much declined position, to assert herself when- 
ever an opportunity arises and in taking advantage of her 
differences with the U.S. by exerting pressure where it 
can be most felt and will offer prospects of immediate 
gain to the opponent. During the Korean War, the CC 
proclaimed that they were prepared to fight for a long 
time or to spread the war; and when Dienbienphu was in 
siege, the CC made as if they were going to send armies 
into Indo-China and prolong the war. They created, on 
both occasions, an opportunity for Britain to show her 
"farsightedness" and "prudence" and succeeded in har- 
assing the United States. In 1957, by holding out glorious 
prospects of expanding Sino-British trade, the CC forced 
Britain to persuade the U.S. to agree to reduce the em- 
bargo list. 

With the newly independent states, the CC have 
reaped benefits by taking advantage of their resentment 
of the countries which ruled over them, of their pride and 
sensitiveness in their recently gained independence, and 
of their inexperience in international affairs. They have 
played up to India, Indonesia, and Egypt, and have been 
duly rewarded. But when they have ceased to be useful, 
these newly independent countries, like the minority 
parties in China, will be jettisoned by the CC. 

The CC's synthetic sympathy for underdeveloped 
countries and concern for the interests of newly inde- 
pendent ones have also won them supporters and created 
more troubles for the capitalist world. In the dispute be- 
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tween Morocco and France, the CC spoke up for Mo- 
rocco; when Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, and other 
countries were involved in dispute, the CC said that they 
could not "stand idly by and watch it happen/' and 
helped these nations. 

However, in all these maneuvers, if the big powers 
were more sincere in dealing with smaller countries and 
exhibited less sense of superiority, and if the minor and 
new countries would get rid of their inferiority complex 
and let bygones be bygones, the CC would cease to be so 
effective. The Communists have made capital out of the 
differences among the capitalist countries. It remains to 
be seen if, faced with a common and deadly enemy, the 
capitalist countries can resolve these differences. 



4. The International ''United Front" 

The CC rely not only on formal diplomatic activities but 
also on their international "United Front" work in deal- 
ing with the capitalist countries. This work is not unlike 
what is generally known as national diplomacy; it is Gov- 
ernment-sponsored, but carried out in the name of pop- 
ular organizations or individuals. These activities are 
considered very important by the CC, sometimes more im- 
portant than normal diplomatic relations. The principal 
objectives in this work are: (a) To establish and build 
up friendly relations with the people of other countries 
and through them, to create controversies and oppose the 
governments of these countries. Sometimes, the CC will 
help the people, especially the Communist Party in these 
countries, to engage in subversive activities against their 
government, (fc) To work through popular organizations 
in persuading the countries which do not recognize the 
Communist regime to establish diplomatic relations with 
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Communist China, (c) To further extend China's influ- 
ences in countries which are friendly and have established 
diplomatic relations with her, 

This work is principally carried out through visits. The 
CC welcome almost anyone to Red China, and that in- 
cludes even their most "stubborn enemies/* the Ameri- 
cans. For instance, American delegates to the Far East 
Peace Conference were allowed to go to Peking. Forty-one 
American youths were able to go from Moscow to Peking 
in 1957. The only exceptions are American newspaper- 
men, who applied in 1957 for entry visas but were refused 
because, at that time, right after the "bloom and con- 
tend" period, the Rectification Campaign and the Anti- 
Rightists Movement were in process and the CC did not 
want the newspapermen to find out the real situation 
which was prevailing. Every month twenty to thirty vari- 
ous missions arrive in Red China. On May Day and Na- 
tional Day, five to six thousand visitors from abroad come 
to attend the ceremonies. Lord Atlee, Nehru, Sukarno, 
the Prince of Yeman, U Nu, the Prime Minister of Af- 
ghanistan, and David Marshall, the former Chief Minister 
of Singapore, have all been to Peking. Nehru and Sukarno 
received the most enthusiastic officially sponsored wel- 
come more than two hundred thousand people lined 
the route from the airport in the western suburb of Pe- 
king to their hotel. 

During their visits, the guests are "softened up" with 
the best accommodations, the best meals., special cars for 
transportation, and attendants and interpreters to look 
after their needs. When they leave, visitors are likely to 
make allowances for anything they saw which failed to 
live up to CC propaganda that is, if they noticed it at 
all. The International "United Front" at work in this re- 
spect is very effective, and even the visitors who feel in- 
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clined to criticize the CC have few facts to support their 
criticisms, so carefully are their visits controlled. Cheng 
Chen-tuo, Deputy Minister for Cultural Affairs, reported 
on his return from a visit to Indonesia: "Wherever we 
confronted a problem (during our visit), not only the 
Indonesian Government, but more important, the friends 
who have been to China, helped us. These friends or- 
ganized themselves to welcome us, defend us, and create 
favorable conditions for us. They are not necessarily Left- 
ists, but even the Rightists were most fervant in support- 
ing us." Lee Teh-chuan, Minister for Health, said on her 
return from Japan, "The Japanese who have visited the 
People's Republic of China are the most enthusiastic and 
strong supporters for our visit to Japan ." 

The following incident shows the great care the CC 
take in offering their "hospitality" to visitors. When Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
visited Peking, in his entourage was a young American 
whom the CC thought was an American agent. Chou En- 
lai took great pains to entertain him. Later, Chou told us, 
"I know this American is a bodyguard and an American 
agent, but I gave him special attention. When photo- 
graphs were being taken, I asked him to get in the picture; 
when dinner was served, I placed him at my table, and 
he was greatly flattered. We need not be afraid of Ameri- 
can agents. We should work on them." 

The CC, on their part, are also very keen on sending 
individuals, delegations, missions, and theatrical troupes 
to other countries. Those sent abroad are carefully 
screened, and attend short preparatory courses in which 
they are lectured on the importance of their visits, told 
by Chou En-lai himself what to watch for and how, in- 
deed, to win friends and influence people. 

In recent years, the CC has done more work in this re- 
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spect than even the Russians. Here, it suffices to illus- 
trate by one incident the CC's eagerness to have their 
representatives to go abroad, and the importance they at- 
tach, to such visits. In 1951, the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ence received from Columbia University an invitation for 
representatives to attend the celebration ceremony of the 
one hundred and fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
that university. Because of the Resist- America Aid-Korea 
Movement which was going on then, Kuo Mo-jo ? president 
of the academy, did not bother to answer the letter. In 
1954, when Red China was beginning to send a great many 
missions abroad, Kuo happened to refer to the invitation 
at a meeting, and Chou En-lai was greatly displeased. 
He rebuked Kuo in front of all of us, saying that he 
should have sent someone to attend the celebration, or, 
failing that should, at least, have replied to the letter. Be- 
cause of this mistake, Chou said, an opportunity to come 
in contact with Eisenhower, then president of Columbia, 
was lost. And he emphasized that in international rela- 
tions, even trivial matters are worthy of utmost atten- 
tion. 

The work of the International United Front extends to 
trade circles, too. Trade missions and representatives of 
private firms or semiofficial trade organizations from Brit- 
ain, Japan, France, West Germany, Indonesia, Egypt, In- 
dia, Afghanistan, and other countries have all been to Pe- 
king and signed trade agreements, barter agreements, 
and contracts with the CC. The volume of trade between 
Red China and foreign countries is still comparatively 
small, but as has been shown, has already created con- 
flict among the Western powers. Illusive as the prospect 
of Red China as a huge market for their products is, mer- 
chants of certain countries have been tempted to clamor 
for recognition of the Red regime because of it. It is help- 
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ful to remember that, because most of their products are 
sold to the Soviet bloc, the CC have little foreign ex- 
change to buy manufactured goods from the West. Also, 
the lesson which people should have learned from Ameri- 
ca^ selling scrap iron to Japan, in the 1930's must not be 
forgotten. 



5. Some International Figures in the Eyes of the 
Chinese Communists 

It is generally conceded that to pass judgment on a per- 
son, be he friend or foe, one must try to be objective. 
Thus, it is possible to think of General von Hindenburg 
as a great general and General Rommel as a hero, al- 
though one may not be on their side. It is, however, im- 
possible for the CC to do this, as they must base their 
judgment on the Party line. A person is good or bad only 
because he serves or does not serve the interests of the 
Communists, and, supposedly, of the proletariat. 

Accordingly, the CC in their international relations 
may seem to hold in high esteem certain international 
figures who serve, albeit unwittingly, the purpose of the 
CC, while in their hearts they have nothing but contempt 
for them. By the same token, the CC may attack and de- 
nounce people whose policies are opposed to theirs, while 
actually not thinking badly of them at all. 

In recent years, U Nu, Premier of Burma; Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India; and Sukarno, President of Indonesia, 
have all established personal contact with the CC, and 
may think that by doing so they have enhanced their 
prestige in the CC's eyes. They have also, however, acted 
as mouthpieces of Communist propaganda and been out- 
maneuvered by the CC. But what does the CC really 
think of these leaders? 
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Sometime after the first visit of U Nu to Peking, Chou 
En-lai reported members of the Committee on Political 
and Legal Affairs on the international situation. Referring 
to U Nu, he said, "Our young" he smiled and paused 
"young Burmese friend is not without audacity. He 
told me, Til go to America to mediate between China 
and America/ Well, he may not be completely presump- 
tuous," Chou said, looking at us, "only let's see how he 
goes about it!" And he laughed, standing there on the 
platform. 

Chou also made a report to us after Nehru's visit. He 
said, "We must try our best to utilize our relations with 
India and through her, influence the British Common- 
wealth in order to disrupt the capitalist camp. Nehru 
wants to step onto the international stage, but as the 
leader of a newly independent country, he has not much 
claim to being an international figure, We must help him. 
Having gained Nehru's good will, we may yet break up 
the capitalist camp." 

During Sukarno's visit to Peking, the general consensus 
of opinion was: "Sukarno admitted that he was inspired 
and influenced by the thoughts of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and 
when Madame Sun visited Indonesia, he told her that he 
was a student of Dr. Sun's. It is to our advantage to deal 
with a person like Sukarno who worships the Chinese 
Revolution. If we handle him right, he will help us a great 
deal in Southeast Asia." 

The CC do not attack these leaders, but they have no 
respect for them either. To them, they are but pawns to 
be used in the international game they are playing. 

As for the leaders of the West, the CC called John 
Foster Dulles many names. However, they know that 
Dulles understood them better than the British or French 
statesmen. He was, in fact, causing them a lot of head- 
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aches. The trouble was, many Americans who were not 
themselves familiar with the realities of the CC regime 
sought to hinder Dulles from carrying out his policy de- 
cisions, which, not unnaturally, pleased the CC. 

Eisenhower is a leader about whom the CC have mixed 
feelings. They attack him because he is the President of 
the United States. But they also like him because they 
think he is "moderate, liberal-minded and perspicacious 
in judging the relative importance of international prob- 
lems." That is why both Peking and Moscow hoped that 
he would be re-elected to a second term of office and 
both were worried when he was sick. They know that if 
and when Nixon succeeds Eisenhower, he will, because 
of his strong anti-Communist stand, be more difficult for 
them to deal with. 

Adenauer, the Chancellor of West Germany, is some- 
one the CC loathe, because Adenauer has shown by his 
words and deeds that he understands the Communists 
and is resolved to fight them. The CC also hate Syng- 
men Rhee and call him the lackey of the imperialists. 
Rhee has, indeed, by his actions and speeches, hurt Mao 
Tse-tung's pride. 

Of Chiang Kai-shek, however, the CC have no great 
fear. They know that Chiang detests them, but having 
dealt with him many times, they are familiar with his 
tactics. 



14 



The Awakening of the Chinese People 



1. Changes in the Attitude of the Chinese People 
Toward the Chinese Communists 

In the past hundred years, the Chinese people, in their 
quest for democracy and freedom, have tried to steer 
their destiny and resisted and revolted against the im- 
perialists, the autocratic monarchy and many war lords. 
Their path was strewn with the blood of martyrs. The 
Taiping Rebellion against the Manchus failed, but the 
seeds sown by it helped the people to overthrow the 
Ching Dynasty in 1911. And when Yuan Shih-kai usurped 
power and declared himself emperor after the Republic 
of China had been established, his scheme was also de- 
feated by the Chinese people. In the subsequent chaos 
in which the Pei-yang war lords carved up the country 
and ruled over different sections, the KMT was finally 
able to launch their Northern Expedition and, with the 
help of the people, unite China. But because of their cor- 
ruption and ineptitude, they threw away the chance to 
lead the people on to national construction and were in 
turn denounced by the people, a situation the CC took 
advantage of. 

The CC, past masters at the art of deception, echoed 
296 
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every wish of the people, When the people demanded 
democracy and freedom, the CC pretended that they 
would fight for the realization of these rights; when the 
people wanted improved living conditions, the CC cried 
out for the adoption of appropriate economic measures. 
With the help of the support they received from the peo- 
ple, they seized power and established a dictatorship 
over China. But slowly, the people saw through their 
deception, and their attitude toward the CC gradually 
changed. They went from a period of wait and see, to one 
of disappointment and doubt, to one of reticence, and 
finally to one of revolt. 

The first period, that of wait and see, lasted until the 
end of 1950 or the spring of 1951. While the Chinese peo- 
ple, having helped the CC to come to power, were not 
allowed to participate in the country's administration, 
they were, nevertheless, sympathetic toward diem. They 
were waiting for the CC to fulfill their promises. They 
felt that the CC must be given time to put the country 
in order and realize the ideals of democracy, freedom, 
and happiness for the people. Even when the cruelty of 
the CC during the Land Reform of Northeast China be- 
came known, people remained tolerant, and thought that 
the CC were, perhaps, forced to adopt such harsh meas- 
ures, and hoped that they would not be repeated. 

This was also the period in which the CC, having just 
seized power, tried to restore the economic health of the 
country. The Communists cadres were also still learning 
the techniques of administration in the cities. All in all, 
the CC during this period seemed humble and kind. They 
often referred to themselves as "country bumpkins" and 
expressed the wish to learn from others. The impression 
they made on people was in general favorable. 

But when the CC were more firmly established in their 
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new regime, and the cadres had learned the methods of 
administration, they began to persecute the people and 
so showed their true colors. The period of "peaceful coex- 
istence 9 * came to an end. 

The period of disappointment and doubt started in 
spring of 1951 and lasted to the end of 1952. 

In 1951, the reign of terror of the Communist regime 
was at its height. Three Movements the Land Reform, 
the Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries, and the "Re- 
sist- America Aid-Korea" were pushed through that year. 
In 1952 came the Three-Anti Movement, the Five-Anti 
Movement, and the Thought-Reform Movement. Faced 
with the terror and atrocities committed during these 
movements, the people began to ask, "What has hap- 
pened? Weren't the CC friendly and affable? Why have 
they become so bloodthirsty?" 

They began to wonder what had happened to the New 
Democracy the CC proclaimed, and why they weren't 
allowed to enjoy democratic rights. They asked, "Didn't 
the CC say that they wanted to establish a democratic, 
free, prosperous, and strong New China? Didn't they say 
that the people have the right to freedom and happiness? 
Why is it that instead, there is terror everywhere and 
people have lost their property and their freedom and 
are becoming poorer and poorer? Why is it that only the 
CC and their lackeys are well clothed, well fed, able to go 
about in cars and live in mansions?" They saw and felt 
that extravagance, debauchery, ineffectiveness and cor- 
ruption had reappeared, and in greater measure than 
during the KMT regime; worse even than during the time 
when Chinese traitors ruled part of the country under 
the protection of the Japanese. "What really is the purpose 
of this revolutionary regime?'* they asked. 

The CC were adopting measures contrary to their 
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promises. They ignored the questions and demands of 
the people by saying, "This is unavoidable during the 
period of transition/' and "Suppression of the counterrev- 
olutionaries is a way of revolution/' and "Let's tighten 
our belts; our future is bright and beautiful/' and "Let's 
sacrifice ourselves for the happiness of the next genera- 
tion/' etc. But these excuses failed to bring any response 
from the people. For with millions being persecuted, 
tortured, and punished, the people were losing confidence 
in the CC. 

There followed a period of reticence which lasted un- 
til the spring of 1955. During this period, there were no 
nationwide movements. The CC knew that because of the 
several movements they had pushed through, they had in- 
jured the people and lost their support. Now they let the 
people have a "breathing spell" and engaged in so-called 
Socialist education and in propaganda. The General Line 
for the Transitional Period was adopted during this pe- 
riod. 

But the people, having seen the CC's broken promises 
and the cruelties they inflicted everywhere, were indiffer- 
ent to the calls, the propaganda, and even the adminis- 
trative orders of the CC. They only wanted to be left 
alone. When they were compelled to speak up at meet- 
ings, they merely recited what was expected of them. 
When special agents were reported to have been arrested, 
no one showed any interest. This was a far cry from the 
days when Auntie Yao of Tientsin reportedly caught a 
special agent and became a national celebrity and a hero- 
ine overnight. The people were diffident and disinter- 
ested because they were burdened with many troubles. 

Finally came the period of revolt. This started in the 
summer of 1955 and is continuing. The people began to 
show their latent strength and challenge the CC, al- 
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though during this period there were the Anti-Hu Feng 
Movement, the Elimination of Counterrevolutionaries 
Movement, the Anti-Rightists Movement and the All-Na- 
tion Rectification Campaign. 

Before we go into the details of this nationwide revolt, 
let me sum up the internal contradictions and weaknesses 
of the Chinese Communist regime, as a background to the 
struggles of the people. 

2. The Internal Contradictions and Weaknesses of 
the Chinese Communist Regime 

These contradictions and weaknesses are fundamental in 
the Communist system and its ruling methods. Therefore, 
they cannot be overcome by the CC themselves, 

(a) Weakness in Administration 

The CC rule by strict control over the people through the 
police, troops, special agents; through movements and 
struggle meetings and by deceiving the people. Such an 
administration cannot help creating enemies for the re- 
gime. In view of the people's awakening, the longer this 
kind of administration lasts, the more isolated and weaker 
it must become. Although the CC have always believed 
that six hundred million people are an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of victims for their schemes, today, they find them- 
selves separated from the masses, a situation which they 
dread, but into which they have fallen. 

The CC have failed in their attempt to attack their 
"enemies." They attacked each group or class separately, 
such as the landlords, the intellectuals, the industrialists, 
and tried to rally to their support all the other segments 
of society which were not being attacked at a given mo- 
ment. The total effect was they created enemies in all 
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classes and groups. The All-Nation Rectification Cam- 
paign launched in 1957 is actually an admission of this 
fact, and also a declaration of war against all the people 
of China. The CC have admitted that the struggle waged 
was intense and bitter, but they didn't know that it was 
the beginning of a war against them which will not cease 
until they have been defeated. 

There is no other alternative for the CC, unless they 
want to give the people freedom and democracy. This 
they cannot do, because the CC regime is a dictatorship, 
because they believe that Marxism-Leninism is the abso- 
lute truth, and that the state is a machine for repression 
of the people. If they denied all this, they would no 
longer be Communists. 

The CC can only persist in doing what they have been 
doing, and intensifying their cruel and repressive actions 
as they face more and more opposition. This is a weaken- 
ing process for them, and the outcome is obvious. As Lo 
Jui-ching, Chief of Communist Special Agents, has said, 
the struggle between the CC and the people will be very 
intense and sharp. And the CC themselves have said, "The 
strength of the people is great and the path of the people 
leads only to victory/* 

(b) Weaknesses and Contradictions Within the 
Chinese Communist Party 

The CCP is a tightly knit organization with iron disci- 
pline. This helped them considerably in seizing power in 
China. The CCP, however, is beset with three evils: bu- 
reaucraticism, subjectivism and sectarianism, These evils, 
of which members are constantly warned, have become 
more serious since the Party came to power. The reason 
for this is that the Party is dominated by its leader, and 
this breeds inefficiency and restlessness on the part of the 
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members. More mistakes are made by them than is usual 
with such an organization. 

There is subjectivism because Party leaders cannot be 
criticized, and because they think they have found, in 
Marxism-Leninism, the universal truth. They are self-sat- 
isfied and complacent, and this also leads to the making 
of unnecessary mistakes. Party dictatorship, or rule by 
power with stress on organization, also breeds, inevitably, 
sectarianism and sectarian warfare, which the GCP wage 
constantly through purges. 

These three evils are fundamental faults in the very 
nature of the CCP, and of course do the Party no good. 
Purges weaken the Party and create more and more con- 
flicts among members. 

The CC dread most what they call "A castle stormed 
from within/' meaning the collapse of the Party through 
internal conflict. In 1954, there was the Anti-Party Alli- 
ance of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih, and today, there are 
many bourgeoisie Rightists within the Party. According 
to documents the CC have issued, these Rightists have 
penetrated Government organizations, Party, the Libera- 
tion Army, the People's Court, etc. etc. Can it be that the 
storming of the castle from within is imminant? 

(c) Contradictions in the Communist 
Economic System 

The contradictions between the extravagance and waste 
of the Communist economic system and the dire poverty 
of the people are bound to become greater and greater. 
As I have shown in Chapter Eight, the Communist mon- 
opolistic economy system aims only to satisfy the insati- 
able demands of the privileged class, to safeguard the 
regime, and to build up heavy industry for war. Material 
resources are limited and go into building heavy industry. 
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There are huge military expenses, and even economic 
aid to North Korea, Vietnam and other "brother" coun- 
tries. All this means the people must tighten their belts 
and give more and more. How long can they continue to 
do so? 

(d) The Decline of Literature and Arts 

Since the CC do not allow writers or artists to express 
themselves in any way that does not reflect the glory of 
the Red regime and "Maoism," and since writers and 
artists find it hard to do so, their creative abilities are 
stifled. It is a question of how long the writers and artists 
can continue to hold their breaths. In the bloom and 
contend period, the CC found out how important it was 
to keep a strict control over the expression of people's 
opinions. They have found it necessary even to oust art- 
ists and writers of long standing from the Party, such as 
Ting Ling, Feng Shueh-feng, Peng Tse-kang and Hsu 
Ning because of their dissatisfaction with Party control of 
literary and artistic activities. This may be an indication 
of artists and writers' revolt. 



3. The Surge of Revolt 

Although the period of general revolt against the CC 
started in 1955, anti-Communist feeling existed even 
when they were coming to power. The different local mili- 
tary anti-Communist units which existed at the time was 
said to include about 1,700,000 men, according to Lo 
Jui-ching, Minister for Public Security, in a report to the 
Committee on Political and Legal Affairs at the end of 
1950. Although he claims to have "mopped up'* all these 
men, it is certain that their effect is felt in the country. 
In 1951, before the CC launched the Suppression of 
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Counterrevolutionaries Movement, Lo said that sabotage, 
such as setting factories and trains on fire, destroying 
warehouses and damaging machinery, was widespread. 
He said that there had been more than four thousand or- 
ganized revolts and that a great many cadres who had 
been sent to work in the villages had been murdered. 
In Kwangtung province alone, up to spring of 1951, some 
seven thousand of these cadres had been killed. The situ- 
ation in Kwangsi, Hunan, and Szechuan was similar. 

Another source of revolt was found in the minority 
races. In 1952, some twenty thousand Muslims in the 
Tien-shui area in Kansu province rose against the CC, 
and the uprising was put down only after troops were 
called in. The Uigurs in Sinkiang have also rebelled, 
some in alliance with a Nationalist Cavalry Division 
which had surrendered to the CC, others with military 
units. These revolts were in general crushed, and for a 
period of about three years, there was outward calm in 
the country. Toward 1955, however, revolts started up 
again. At the end of 1954, for instance, in a village near 
Tientsin, some two hundred odd peasants seized the con- 
sumers' co-operative, tied up the cadres and distributed 
the goods among themselves. When the troops arrived 
and rounded up the peasants, they asked who was the 
leader- The peasants replied that they had no leader: 
they were all leaders. In the autumn of 1954, about ten 
thousand peasants from villages near Hsuchow in North- 
ern Kiangsu raided the Government granary, but were 
surrounded by troops and disarmed, and the leaders 
were subsequently executed. Similar incidents were hap- 
pening in other parts of the country. To put down these 
revolts, the CC launched their Anti-Hu Feng Movement, 
and the Elimination of Counterrevolutionaries Movement 
and found several hundred thousand intellectuals, 
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"kings/* and "commanders-in-chief * who were engaged 
directly in counterrevolutionary activities, or, opposed to 
tlie regime, and several million people who were involved. 
Subsequently, the CC seized the tools of production 
and controlled the organizations and facilities for distri- 
bution and exchange of goods in the country during the 
"high tide of socialist transformation/' and took the land 
during the "high tide of agricultural co-operativization 
thinking that by doing so they had deprived the peo- 
ple of the material necessary for revolt. But during the 
winter of 1956, the response to the bloom and contend 
call from Mao Tse-tung turned into a nationwide ava- 
lanche of criticism of the regime, and threatened the very 
basis of it. So in spite of all they could do, the CC could 
not stop the people from rebelling. Here are a few ex- 
amples of the revolts which followed, as reported in news- 
papers: 

. . . Some ten thousand peasants in Hsichuan county 
in Honan province used hoes, scythes, wooden poles, 
etc. as weapons and took over the county seat. They 
expanded their forces and held areas in two neighboring 
counties. The CC sent a force of one hundred thousand 
troops and fought the peasants for nearly two months 
before the uprising was put down. 

. . , Students at Nanking University, led by Hsu 
Shao-ta, organized strikes and demonstrations. They 
beat up students who were Party members and de- 
stroyed the offices and printing shop of the New China 
Daily. 

. . . Students of Hanyang High School in Hangyang, 
Hupei, attacked the county government and tied up 
the president of the County Administrative Council 
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and other cadres. They were later surrounded by gov- 
ernment troops and three student leaders were shot. 

... In the Yumen oil fields in Kansu and Wusu oil 
fields in Sinkiang, model workers called for strikes and 
led in killing Party secretaries and council members of 
the unions. A Russian expert, Lovsky, was wounded* 

. . . Peasants in Fulan village of Kuantao county, 
Shantung, attacked the Agricultural Supply and Mark- 
eting Co-operative and killed Communist cadres. This 
action brought on similar incidents in many other vil- 
lages in Shantung. 

. . . In Sinkiang, National minorities demanded the 
formation of a Nationalist Party and the establishment 
of an East Turkistan Republic. When these demands 
were turned down, there were many revolts. In Chrng- 
hai, there are anti-Communist guerrillas. There are 
also anti-Communist guerrillas operating along the 
China-Burma and China-Laos borders. In Tibet, despite 
the efforts of the CC to win over the Dalai Lama, and 
promises to relax their control in that territory, Tibetans 
continuously fight against the CC. 

In 1958, an Uigur friend of mine told me, "There are 
some sixty thousand anti-Communist guerrillas in Sin- 
kiang, Among them, more than twenty thousand rose 
of their own accord against the CC. The rest are mem- 
bers of the National Minorities Army who were trained 
by the Russians, but since their leaders were relieved 
of their posts and liquidated, the troops are now in re- 
volt. 

"While the anti-Communist guerrillas roamed all 
over Sinkiang, the former members of the National 
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Minorities Army operated in the southeastern regions 
of the province and established their main bases in the 
mountainous districts of Hotien and Hashe. Their out- 
standing exploits included an attack on Hotien in 
August, 1957, Villagers in the scores of neighboring vil- 
lages joined in the fight. They disrupted communica- 
tions, destroyed government buildings, burned down 
granaries and arrested and killed many Communist 
cadres. 

"In June of this year, they set fire to the Kelama oil 
fields which burned for three days and nights, and in- 
flicted upon the CC more than two thousand casual- 
ties. 

"The CC, in order to exploit the people, forced the 
cowherds and shepherds to join "Cattle-Raising Soci- 
eties/ While the shepherds and cowherds used to enjoy 
half a catty of meat a day, now they have only a few 
ounces of meat a week. They are always hungry. A 
few months back, tens of thousands of Uigurs raided 
the granaries in Turfan, Shanshan, and Tokotsin. The 
Communist troops opened fire on them and there were 
many casualties, and Hassem, the President of the 
Turfan County Administrative Council, was shot be- 
cause of the riot. 

"The CC decided to take some more oppressive meas- 
ures. From August, 1957, to February of this year, the 
CC arrested more than forty thousand people in Hotein 
and Hashe, including Ismail Tillmin and Abdullah, 
two Moslem leaders of the guerrillas. They also ar- 
rested Ibrahimdul, Deputy Head of the Provincial De- 
partment of Education; Issac Hazek, Prefect of the Eli 
Autonomous Prefecture, and three Moslem secretaries 
of the local CCP, between April and June of this year. 
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It has been estimated that last year, no less than ten 
thousand people were killed in southern Sinkiang be- 
cause of their opposition of the Communist regime." 

In Tibet, the fight against the CC was no less intense. 
On April 8, 1958, the special correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph reported among other things that com- 
munications between Chungking and Lhasa had been cut 
by the Tibetans and that the Tibetan anti-Communist 
guerrillas had in two years of activity inflicted more than 
forty thousand casualties on Chinese Communist troops. 
On April 7, Radio Peking reported, "The Government 
has declared an all-out liquidation campaign against the 
Rightists in Government organizations, institutions and 
the people's organizations in the National Minorities 
areas/' and "The Ministry of Supervision has ordered the 
complete elimination of Rightists in the National Minori- 
ties areas to be one of the principal tasks for the Party 
and Government in 1958." 

All this shows clearly that the national minorities are 
actively engaged in anti-Communist activities. Their re- 
ligious faiths and nationalistic sentiments bind them to- 
gether and make them a threat to the CC. But it is plain 
that people are rising in opposition to the CC even from 
within the Party and the Liberation Army, as I have said 
in Chapter Six. On December 4, 1957, in a report, en- 
titled "The Achievements and the Future Tasks of the 
Struggles for Eliminating Counterrevolutionaries in Our 
Country/* to the club of Party organizations directly under 
the control of the Central Committee of the CCP, Lo Jui- 
ching, Minister for Public Security said, "From June, 
1955, to 1957, there were found more than one hundred 
thousand counterrevolutionaries and other rotten ele- 
ments. Of these, more than five thousand had infiltrated 
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the Party, three thousand odd had slipped into the Com- 
munist Youth League and two hundred twenty held jobs 
in the organizations of the Central People's Government. 
. . . More than three thousand six hundred agents were 
discovered, who were either planted in our midst long 
ago, or sent recently from abroad. This shows that coun- 
terrevolutionaries and special agents have penetrated ev- 
ery front and the great majority of the work departments, 
Some have indeed wormed into our vital organiza- 
tions. . . . 

"About sixty-five thousand 'ordinary' counterrevolu- 
tionaries, reactionaries and criminals have been dealt with; 
more than nine thousand persons suspected of being 
counterrevolutionaries have been discovered and some 
three thousand reactionary groups have been exposed and 
dealt with. . . . The problems concerning the political 
background of more than one million seven hundred 
thousand people have also been settled. Among these, 
nearly one hundred thirty thousand were found to have 
erred seriously/' 

Lo added, "In summer of 1957, the remnants of 
counterrevolutionaries, rotten elements and some land- 
lords and rich peasants stepped up their destructive activ- 
ities. They engaged in hostile propaganda, set up organi- 
zations and engaged in military activities. Also, the intel- 
ligence services abroad sent more agents into our country 
to organize a Hesist-Russia Anti-Communist Revolution- 
ary Movement/ Echoing and sustaining each other, these 
groups tried to overthrow the Government and re-estab- 
lish the old regime/' 

In conclusion, Lo said, "In the cities and villages, the 
political and ideological struggles between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat remain unfinished and intensive. We 
still have to contend with the counterrevolutionaries. 
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These struggles under certain circumstances are sharp; 
indeed, very sharp, at times. The Elimination of Counter- 
revolutionaries Movement must be pursued to its logical 
end. It should never be hastily called off." 

More trouble was, indeed, to come. When the CC 
forced the peasants who had already shown their re- 
sentment through slow-down strikes, killing draft animals, 
destroying grain, refusing to pay taxes, attacking cadres 
and so forth during the period of agricultural co-opera- 
tivization to join in People's Communes, they were, typi- 
cally, trying to put down resistance not by relieving the 
people of some of their burdens, but by adopting even 
more drastic measures, in the hope that by imposing con- 
trol completely over manpower and material resources, 
they could overcome their difficulties. This boomeranged, 
and revolts became more and more widespread. Here are 
a few reported incidents : 

On September 24, 1958, airplanes of the Nationalist 
Government bombed Kangwei in Haichen county, Fu- 
kien. Many people and members of the militia seized 
the opportunity to kill Communist cadres, raid arsenals 
and destroy granaries, transportation and communica- 
tion facilities. They fought for twenty-four hours with 
Communist troops and security forces who were rushed 
to that area, and were wiped out. Three thousand peo- 
ple and some four hundred Communist cadres lost 
their lives. 

On October 18 ? 1958, the Tai-shan Daily, published 
in Taishan county, Kwangtung, reported that more 
than four hundred people, among them cadres, were ar- 
rested and sentenced to imprisonment for various pe- 
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riods because of their connections with anti-commune 
activities. 

Members of the Wanchai People's Commune in 
Chungshan county, Kwangtung, rose in revolt on De- 
cember 9, 1958. The battle lasted for two hours and 
shots could be heard in nearby Macao, the Portugese 
colony. 

This was only the beginning of the life and death 
struggle between the people and the CC. From the edu- 
cational campaigns on communes which the CC had to 
conduct in the Liberation Army, the Party, and Govern- 
ment organizations, it can be seen that lower-ranking 
cadres, officers, and soldiers, because of their family con- 
nections, shared the antagonistic feelings of the people 
toward the communes. 

In their revolution against the CC, the Chinese people 
have to depend principally on themselves to overthrow 
the regime from within the country. The peasants, be- 
cause of their horrible suffering, will play the major role 
in the revolution. The workers and others who live in the 
cities will play the next most important role. The intel- 
lectuals and students will undoubtedly lead the way, 
and within the CCP and its army, there are bound to be 
those who* consciences will dictate their actions, and 
who will join the people to overthrow the tyrannical 
yoke of communism, as did some of the members of the 
Hungarian Red Army. 

The revolution of the Chinese people, however, would 
enjoy a few advantages that revolts of peoples in other 
Communist countries did not have. First, there are more 
than thirty million overseas Chinese who are patriotic 
and deeply concerned with the fate of their compatriots. 
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Whenever they are needed, they will give their support, 
as they did to the revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
And then, there is the Nationalist Government and its 
armed forces who are determined to recover Mainland 
China. They certainly will not stand idly by when there 
is revolution on the mainland. On top of this, the full- 
scale revolution of the Chinese people would undoubtedly 
receive the sympathy and support of the free world. 

The Chinese people are ready to fight the CC. But 
the war has not yet begun because the CC are still fairly 
strong, and use ruthless methods to keep the people un- 
der strict control. There are, however, skirmishes and bat- 
tles, and sparks flying in this the darkest period in Chi- 
nese history. Before the CC succeeded in seizing power, 
Mao Tse-tung quoted this well-known Chinese saying to 
his comrades: "A tiny spark can start a prairie fire/' Now 
I also quote this same saying, confident that the clashes 
between the people and the CC will lead to the revolu- 
tion which will destroy the CC and give China and the 
Chinese people the free and democratic future which is 
rightfully theirs. Time is with the Chinese people 1 Victory 
belongs to the Chinese people! 
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and tradition. Despue ihe 
inist Ideal on which it i, bascJ Mao's 
government Is far from collect i , t- 11 is an 
absolute dictatorship enslaving the minds 
and souls o men as well as their bodies. 

Here is a penetrating portrait of Mao 
himself: the aggressive opportunist, born 
in a hut with pigsty attached, who is to- 
day the focus of a personality cult which 
has been equaled only by Hitler and 
Stalin; a fierce, vindictive, sensual man 
who, thwarted again and again In his 
early straggles, turned to communism for 
power and vengeance. 

Distinguished for Its sincerity, elo- 
quence, and conviction, carrying a mes- 
sage of hope to the free world, TEN 
YEARS OF STORM tells the truth about 
communism in China and therefore In 
any country where the doctrine exists. 
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